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In the social movement of the present day there is a great 
deal of talk about social institutions, but very little about 
social and unsocial human beings. Very little regard is paid 
to that “‘ social question ” which arises when one considers 
that institutions in a community take their social or anti- 
social stamp from the people who work them. Persons of 
a socialistic turn of thought expect to see in the control of 
the means of production by the community what will satisfy 
the requirements of a wide range of the people. They take 
for granted that, under communal control, the co-operation 
between men will necessarily take a social form as well. 
They have seen that the industrial system ordered on lines 
of private capitalism has led to unsocial conditions. They 
think that, when once this industrial system has disappeared, 
the anti-social tendencies at work in it will also necessarily 
be at an end. 

Undoubtedly, along with the modern private capitalist 
form of industrial economy there have arisen social evils— 
evils that embrace the widest range of social life; but is 
this in any way a proof that they are a necessary consequence 
of this industrial system ? Now, an industrial system can, 
of its own proper nature, effect nothing beyond putting men 
into situations in life that enable them to produce goods for 
themselves or for others in a useful, or in a useless, manner. 
The modern industrial system has brought the means of pro- 


1 A translation of the article by Dr Rudolf Steiner in No. 8 of Soziale 
Zukunft, bi-monthly periodical of the Swiss League for the Threefold 
Social Order. 
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duction under the power of individual persons or groups of 
persons. The achievements of technical science were such 
-that the best use could be got out of them by a concentration 
of industrial and economic power. So long as this power is 
employed in the one field—the production of goods alone— 
its social working is essentially different from what it is when 
this power oversteps the bounds and trespasses on the other 
fields of civil rights or spiritual culture. And it is this tres- 
passing on the other fields which, in the course of the last 
few centuries, has led to those social evils for whose abolition 
the modern social movement is pressing. He who is in 
possession of the means of production acquires economic 
dominion over others. This economic dominion has resulted 
in his allying himself with the forces to be found in the govern- 
ments and parliaments through which he could procure other 
posts of vantage also in society, as against those who were 
economically dependent on him: posts of vantage which, 
even in a democratically constituted state, bear in practice 
the character of rights. Similarly, this economic dominion 
has led to a monopolising of the life of spiritual culture by 
those who held economic power. 

Now, the simplest thing seems to be to get rid of this 
economic predominance of individuals, and thereby do away 
with their predominance in rights and spiritual culture as 
well. One arrives at this “ simplicity ” of social conception 
when one fails to remember that the combination of technical 
and economic activity which modern life demands neces- 
sitates allowing the most fruitful possible expansion to 
individual initiative and personal worth within the business 
of economic life. The form which production must take 
under modern conditions makes this a necessity. The 
individual cannot make his abilities effective in business 
if in his work and schemes he is tied down to the will of the 
community. However dazzling the thought of the individual 
producing not for himself but for society collectively, yet its 
justice within certain bounds should not hinder one from also 
recognising the other truth, that society collectively is in- 
capable of originating economic schemes that permit of being 
realised through individuals in the manner desirable. Really 
practical thought, therefore, will not look to find the cure for 
social ills in a reshaping of social life that would substitute 
communal production for private management of the means 
of production. The endeavour should rather be to forestall 
evils that may spring up along with management by individual 
initiative and personal worth, without impairing this manage- 
ment itself. This is only possible if the relations of civil 
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right amongst those engaged in economic industry are not 
influenced by the interests of industrial and economic life. 

It cannot be said that those who manage the business of 
economic life can, although occupied by economic interests, 
yet preserve a sound judgment as to relations of right, and 
that, because their experience and work have made them well 
acquainted with the requirements of economic life, they there- 
fore will be able to settle best the life also of civil rights that 
should grow up in the round of economic business. To hold 
such an opinion is to overlook the fact that out of any special 
sphere of life man can only develop the interests peculiar to 
that sphere. Out of the economic sphere he can develop 
economic interests only. And if out of this sphere he is 
called on to produce moral and civil interests as well, then 
these will merely be economic interests in disguise. Genuine 
moral and civil interests—interests of Rights—can only spring 
up upon a ground specially devoted to the life of Rights, 
where the only consideration will be, what the rights of a 
matter are. Then, when people proceed from considerations 
of this sort to frame rules of right, the rule thus made will 
take effect in economic life. It will then not be necessary to 
place restrictions on the individual in respect to acquiring 
economic power ; for such economic power will only result 
in his rendering economic services proportionate to his abili- 
ties—not in his using it to obtain special rights and privileges 
in social life. 

A similar objection is, that relations of right after all show 
themselves in people’s dealings with one another in business, 
so that it is quite impossible to conceive of them as something 
distinct and apart from economic life. Theoretically that is 
right enough, but it does not necessarily follow that in 
practice economic interests should be. paramount in deter- 
mining these relations of right. The manager who spiritually 
directs the business must necessarily occupy a relation of 
Right towards the manual workers in the same business ; 
but this does not mean that he, qud business manager, is to 
have a say in determining what that relation is to be. But 
he will have a say in it, and will throw his economic pre- 
dominance into the scales if business co-operation and the 
settlement of relations in Right take place in one common 
field of administration. Only when Rights are ordered in a 
field where business considerations cannot in any way come 
into question, and where business methods can procure no 
power as against this system of Rights, will the two be 
able to work together in such a way that men’s sense of 
right will not be injured, nor economic ability be turned 
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into a curse instead of a blessing for the community as 
a whole. 

When those who are economically powerful are in a 
position to use their power to wrest privileged rights for them- 
selves, then amongst the economically weak there will grow 
up a corresponding opposition to these privileges; and this 
opposition will, as soon as it has grown strong enough, lead to 
revolutionary disturbances. If the existence of a special 
province of Rights makes it impossible for such privileged 
rights to arise, then disturbances of this sort cannot occur. 
What this special province of Rights does is to give constant 
orderly scope to those forces which, in its absence, accumulate 
within men, until at last they vent themselves violently. 
Whoever wants to avoid revolutions should study to establish 
an order of society which shall accomplish in the steady flow 
of time what otherwise will seek accomplishment in one epoch- 
making moment. 

People will say that the social movement of modern times 
is immediately concerned, not with relations of Right, but 
with the removal of economic inequalities. To such objection 
one must reply that the demands stirring within men are in 
no wise always correctly expressed in the thoughts they con- 
sciously form about them. The thoughts thus consciously 
formed are the outcome of direct experiences; but the 
demands themselves have their origin in complexes of life 
that are much deeper-seated, and that are not directly 
experienced. And if one aims at bringing about conditions 
of life which can satisfy these demands, one must attempt to 
get down to these deeper-seated complexes. A consideration 
of the relations that have come about between industrial 
economy and civil right shows that the life of civil rights 
amongst men has come to be dependent on their economic 
life. Now, if one were to try superficially, by a lop-sided 
alteration in the forms of economic life, to abolish those 
economic inequalities that the dependence of rights on 
economics has brought with it, then in a very short while 
similar inequalities would inevitably result, supposing the 
new economic order were again allowed to build up the system 
of rights after its own fashion. One will never really touch 
what is working itself up through the social movement to the 
surface of modern life until one brings about social conditions 
in which, alongside the claims and interests of the economic 
life, those of Rights can find realisation and satisfaction on 
their own independent basis. 

It is in a similar manner, again, that one must approach 
the question of the spiritual life and its bearings on that of 
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civil rights and of industrialeconomy. The course of the last 
few centuries has been such, that the spiritual life has been 
cultivated under conditions which only to a very limited extent 
allowed of its exercising an independent influence upon the 
political life—that of civil rights—or upon industrial economy. 
One of the most important branches of spiritual culture—the 
whole manner of education and public instruction—took its 
shape from the interests of the civil power. According as 
State-interests required, so the human being was trained and 
taught ; and State-power was reinforced by economic power. 
If anyone was to develop his capacities as a human being 
within the existing provisions for education and training, he 
had to do so on the ground of such economic power as his 
sphere in life afforded. Accordingly, those spiritual forces 
that could find scope within the life of political rights or of 
industrial economy acquired entirely the stamp of this life. 
Any free spiritual life had to forgo all idea of making itself 
useful within the sphere of the political state, and could only 
do so within the industrial economic sphere, in so far as this 
remained outside the sphere of the political state’s activities. 
In industrial economy, after all, the necessity is obvious 
for allowing the competent person to find scope—since all 
fruitful activity in this sphere dies out if left solely under the 
control of the Incompetent whom circumstances may have 
endowed with economic power. If, however, the tendency 
common amongst people of a socialistic turn of thought 
were carried out, and economic life were administered after 
the fashion of the political and legal, then the result would be 
that the culture of the free spiritual life would be forced to 
withdraw altogether from the public field. But a spiritual 
life that has to develop apart from civil and economic 
realities loses touch with life. It is forced to draw its sub- 
stantial contents from sources that are not in live connection 
with these realities, and in course of time works this substance 
up into such a shape as to run on like a sort of animated 
abstraction alongside the actual realities, without having any 
useful practical effect upon them. And so two different 
currents arise in the spiritual life. One of them draws its 
waters from the life of political rights and the life of economics, 
and is occupied with the requirements which come up in these 
from day to day, trying to devise systems by which these 
requirements can be met—without, however, penetrating to 
the needs of man’s spiritual nature. All it does is to devise 
external systems and harness men into them, without paying 
any heed as to what their inner nature has to say to it. 

The other current of spiritual life proceeds from the 
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inward craving for knowledge and from ideals of the will. 
These it shapes to suit man’s inward nature. But knowledge 
of this latter kind is derived from contemplation : it is not 
the gist of what has been taught by the experience of practical 
life. These ideals have arisen from conceptions as to what 
is true and good and beautiful; but they have not the 
strength to shape the practice of life. Consider what con- 
ceptions of the mind, what religious ideals, what artistic 
interests, form the inward life of the shopkeeper, the manu- 
facturer, the government official, outside and apart from his 
daily practical life; and then consider what ideas are con- 
tained in those activities which find expression in his book- 
keeping, or for which he is trained by the education and instruc- 
tion that prepare him for his profession. A gulf lies between 
the two currents of spiritual life. The gulf has grown all the 
wider in recent years because that particular mode of con- 
ception that in natural science is quite justified has become 
the standard of man’s relation to reality. This mode of con- 
ception sets out to acquire knowledge of laws in things and 
processes that lie beyond the field of. human activity and 
human influences ; so that man is as it were a mere spectator 
of that which he comprehends in a scheme of natural law. 
And though in his technical processes he sets these Jaws of 
nature working, yet hereby he himself does no more than 
give occasion for the action of forces which lie outside his 
own being and nature. The knowledge that he employs in 
this kind of activity bears a character quite different from his 
own nature. It reveals to him nothing of what lies in cosmic 
processes in which his own being is interwoven. For such 
knowledge as this he needs a conception of the universe that 
unites in one whole both the world of man and the world 
outside him. 

It is a knowledge such as this for which that modern 
spiritual science is striving that is directed to anthroposophy. 
Whilst fully recognising all that the natural science mode of 
conception means for the progress of modern humanity, 
anthroposophical science yet sees that all that can be arrived 
at by the natural science mode of knowledge will never 
embrace more than the external man. It also recognises the 
essential nature of the religious conceptions of the world, but 
is aware that in-the course of the new-age evolution these 
conceptions of the world have become an internal concern 
of the soul, not applied by men in any way to the reshaping 
of their external life, which runs on separately alongside. 

It is true that, to arrive at such a form of knowledge, 
spiritual science makes demands upon men to which they are 
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as yet but little inelined, because in the last few centuries 
they have grown habituated to carrying on their practical 
life and their inner soul-life as two separate and distinct 
departments of their existence. This habit has resulted in 
the attitude of incredulity that meets every endeavour to 
make use of spiritual insight in forming an opinion about 
life’s social configuration. People have in mind their past 
experience of social ideas, that were born of a spiritual 
culture estranged from life; and when there is any talk of 
such things, they recall St Simon, Fourier, and others 
besides. And the opinion people have formed about ideas 
of this sort is justified, inasmuch as such ideas are the out- 
come of a tendency of learning which acquires its know- 
ledge not from living experience but from a process of reason- 
ing. And from this people have generalised, and concluded 
that no kind of spirit is adapted to produce ideas that bear 
sufficient relation to practical life to admit of being realised. 
From this general theory come the various views which in 
their modern form are all more or less traceable to Marx. 
Those who hold them have no use for ideas as active agents 
in bringing about satisfactory social conditions. Rather 
they maintain that the evolution of the actual facts of eco- 
nomic life is tending inevitably to a goal of which such con- 
ditions are the result... They are inclined to let practical life 
take more or less its own:course, on the ground that in actual 
practice ideas are powerless. They have lost faith in the 
strength of spiritual life. They do not believe that there 
can be any kind of spiritual life able to overcome the remote- 
ness and unreality which characterise the form of it that has 
predominated during the last few centuries. 

It is a kind of spiritual life such as this, nevertheless, 
which is pursued by anthroposophical science. The sources 
from which it seeks to draw are the sources of actual reality 
itself. Those forces which sway the inmost nature of man are 
the same forces that are at work in the actual reality outside 
man. The natural science mode of conception cannot get 
down to these forces, being engaged in working up an intel- 
lectual code of natural law out of the experiences acquired 
from external facts. Nor are the world-conceptions, founded 
on a more or less religious basis, any longer at the present day 
in touch with these forces. They accept their traditions as 
handed down to them, without penetrating to their fountain- 
head in the depths of man’s being. Spiritual science, how- 
ever, seeks to get to this fountain-head. It develops methods 
of knowledge which lead down into those regions of the inner 
man where the processes external to man find their continua; 
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tion within man himself. The knowledge that spiritual 
science has to give presents a reality actually experienced in 
man’s inner self. The ideas that emerge from it are not the 
outcome of reasoning, but imbued through and through with 
the forces of actual reality. Hence such ideas are able to 
carry with them the force of actual reality when they come 
to give the lines for social aim and purpose. One can well 
understand that, at the first, a spiritual science such as this 
should meet with distrust. But such distrust will not last 
when people come to recognise the essential difference that 
exists between this spiritual science and the particular 
current recently developed in science, and which to-day is 
assumed to be the only one possible. Once people come to 
recognise the difference, they will cease to believe that one 
must avoid social ideas when one is bent on the practical 
shaping of social facts. They will begin to see, instead, that 
practical social ideas are obtainable only from a spiritual life 
that can find its way to the roots of human nature. People 
will clearly see that in modern times social facts have fallen 
into disorder because people have tried to master them by 
thoughts which these facts were constantly eluding. 

A spiritual conception that penetrates to the essential being 
of man finds there motives for action which in the ethical 
sense too are directly good. For the impulse towards 
evil arises in man only because in his thoughts and sensa- 
tions he silences the depths of his own nature. Accordingly, 
social ideas that are arrived at through the sort of spiritual 
conception here meant must by their very nature be ethical 
ideas as well. And being drawn, not from thought alone, but 
from life, they possess the strength to lay hold upon the will 
and to live on in action. In the light of a true ethical con- 
ception, social thought and ethical thought become one. And 
the life that grows out of such a spiritual conception is in- 
timately linked with every form of activity that man 
develops in life—even in his practical dealings with the most 
insignificant matters. So, through this spiritual conéeption, 
social instinct, ethical impulse, and practical conduct become 
interwoven in such a way as to form a unity. 

This kind of spirit, however, can thrive only when its 
growth is completely independent of all authority except 
such as is derived directly from the spiritual life itself. Legal 
regulations by the civil state for the nurture of the spirit sap 
the strength of the forces of spiritual life. Whereas a spiri- 
tual life that is left entirely to its own inherent interests and 
impulses will reach out into everything that man performs 
in social life, It is frequently objected that mankind would 
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need to be completely changed before one could ground social 
behaviour on the ethical impulses. People do not reflect 
what ethical impulses in men wither away when they are not 
allowed to grow up from a free spiritual life, but are forced 
to take the particular turn that the politico-legal structure 
of society finds necessary for carrying on work in the spheres 
it has mapped out beforehand. A person brought up and 
educated under the free spiritual life will certainly, from very 
initiative, bring with him into his calling very much of the 
stamp of his own personality. He will not let himself be 
fitted into the social works like a cog into a machine. But, ~ 
in the long run, what he thus brings into it will not hamper, 
but increase, the harmony of the whole. What goes on in 
each particular part of the communal life will be the outcome 
of what lives in the spirits of the people at work there. 

People whose souls breathe the atmosphere created by a 
spirit such as this will put life into the mstitutions needed 
for practical economic purposes, and in such a way that 
social needs too will be satisfied. Institutions that people 
think they can devise to satisfy these social needs will never 
work socially with men whose inner nature feels itself 
out of unison with their outward occupation. For institu- 
tions of themselves cannot work socially. To work socially 
requires human beings, socially attuned, working within an 
ordered system of civil rights created by a living interest in 
this Rights system, and with an economic life that produces 
in the most efficient fashion the goods required for actual 
needs. 

If the life of the spirit be a free one, evolved only from those 
impulses that reside within itself, then civil life will thrive 
in proportion as people are educated intelligently, from real 
spiritual experience, in the adjustment of their civil relations 
and rights. And then, too, economic life will be fruitful in 
the measure in which men’s spiritual nurture has developed 
their capacity for it. 

Every institution that has grown up in men’s communal 
life is originally the result of the Will that dwelt in their aims ; 
and their spiritual life has contributed to its growth. Only 
when life becomes complicated in form, as it has under the 
technical methods of production of the modern age, then the 
Will that dwells in the Thoughts loses touch with the actual 
social facts. These latter then take their own automatic 
course. And man withdraws himself in the spirit to a 
corner apart, and there seeks the spiritual substance to satisfy 
the needs of his soul. 

It is from this mechanical course of affairs, over which 
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the will of the individual spirit had no control, that those 
conditions have arisen which the modern social movement 
aims at changing. It is because the spirit that is at work 
within the civil life of rights and in the round of industry is 
no longer one through which the individual spiritual life can 
find its channel, that the individual sees himself in a social 
order which gives him, as an individual, no scope civically 
nor economically. 

People who do not clearly see this will always raise an 
objection to the conception of the body social as an organism 
consisting of three systems, each to be worked on its own 
distinct basis—i.e. the Spiritual life, the State for the adminis- 
tration of Rights, and the round of Industrial Economy. 
They will protest that such a differentiation will destroy the 
necessary unity of communal life. To this one must reply 
that this unity is destroying itself in the effort to maintain 
itself intact. The life of rights, that grows up out of economic 
power, in its actual working undermines this economic power, 
because it is felt by those economically inferior to be a foreign 
body within the social organism. That spirit coming to 
. be dominant in civil rights and economic life when these 
control its workings, condemns the living spirit—that in each 
individual is working its way up from the soul’s depths—to 
powerlessness in the face of practical life. If, however, the 
system of civil rights grows up on independent ground out of 
the sense of right, and if the Will of the individual, that dwells 
in the spirit, is developed in a free life of the spirit, then the 
Rights system and Spiritual force and Economic activity all 
work together to a unity. They will be able to do so when 
they can develop, each according to its own proper nature, 
in distinct fields of life. It is just in separation that they will 
turn to unity ; whereas, shaped from an artificial unity, they 
become estranged. 

People of a socialist way of thinking will, many of them, 
dismiss such a conception as this with the phrase that it is 
not possible to bring about satisfactory conditions of life 
through this organic formation of society ; that it can only 
be done through a suitable economic organisation. In so 
saying they overlook the fact that the men at work in their 
economic organisation are endowed with wills. If one tells 
them so, they will smile, for they regard it as self-evident. 
Yet their thoughts are busy constructing a social edifice in 
which this “ self-evident ” fact is left out of account. Their 
economic organisation is to be controlled by a communal will. 
But this, after all, must be the resultant of the individual 
wills of the people united in the organisation. These indi- 
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vidual wills can never find scope if the communal will is 
derived entirely from the idea of economic organisation. 
But the individual wills can expand untrammelled if, alongside 
the economic province, there is a civil province of Rights, 
where the standard is set, not by any economic point of view, 
but by the sense of right alone; and if, alongside both the 
economic and civil provinces, a free spiritual life can find 
place, following the impulsion of the spirit alone. Then we 
shall not have a social order going by clockwork, to which 
individual wills could never permanently be fitted. Then 
human beings will find it possible to give their wills a social 
bent, and to bring them constantly to bear on the shaping 
of social circumstances. Under the free spiritual life the 
individual will will acquire its social bent. Under a self- 
based civil state of Rights, these individual wills, socially 
attuned, will result in a communal will that works aright. 
And the individual wills, socially centred, and organised by 
the independent system of rights, will exert themselves 
within the round of industrial economy, producing and dis- 
tributing goods as social needs require. 

Most people to-day still lack faith in the possibility of 
establishing a commonwealth based on individual wills. 
They have no faith in it, because such a faith cannot come 
from a spiritual life that has developed in dependence on the 
life of the State and of industrial economy. The kind of 
spirit that develops, not in freedom out of the life of the 
spirit itself, but out of an exterior organisation, simply does 
not know what the potentialities of the spirit are. It looks 
round for something to guide and manage it—not knowing 
how the spirit guides and manages itself, if only it can draw 
its strength from its own sources. It would like to have a 
board of management for the spirit as a sort of branch depart- 
ment of the economic and civil organisations, quite regardless 
of the fact that industrial economy and the system of rights 
can only live when permeated with the spirit that follows its 
own leading. 

For the reshaping of the social order, goodwill alone is 
not the only thing needful. It needs also that courage which 
can be a match for the lack of faith in the spirit’s power. 
A true spiritual conception can inspire this courage ; for such 
a spiritual conception feels able to bring forth ideas that not 
only serve to give the soul its inward orientation, but which, 
in their very birth, bring with them the seeds of life’s practical 
configuration. The will to go down into the deep places of 
the spirit can become a will so strong as to bear a part in 
everything that man performs. 
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When one speaks of a spiritual conception having its roots 
in life, quite a number of people take one to mean the sum- 
total of those instincts in which a man takes refuge who 
travels along the familiar rails of life and holds every inter- 
vention from spiritual regions to be a piece of cranky idealism. 
The spiritual conception that is meant here, however, must 
be confounded neither with that abstract spirituality which 
is incapable of extending its interests to practical life, nor 
yet with that spiritual tendency which as good as denies the 
spirit directly it comes to consider the guiding lines of practi- 
cal life. Both these modes of conception ignore how the 
spirit rules in the facts of external life, and therefore feel no 
real urgency for consciously penetrating its rulings.: Yet 
only such a sense of urgency brings forth that knowledge 
which sees the social question in its true light. The experi- 
ments now being made to solve the social question afford 
such unsatisfactory results because many people have not 
yet become able to see what the true gist of the question is. 
They see this question arise in economic regions, and they 
look to economic institutions to provide the answer. They 
think they will find the solution in economic transformations. 
They fail to recognise that these transformations can only 
come about through forces that are released from within 
human nature itself in the uprising of a new spiritual life and 
life of rights in their own independent domains. 


RUDOLF STEINER. 





MORALS AND RELIGION. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


Tue Baron F. VON HUGEL, Proressor J. CHEVALIER, 
PrincipaL L. P. JACKS, Proressor J. A. SMITH, 
ProFessor H. WILDON CARR. 


[An International Congress of Philosophy, under the auspices of the 
Aristotelian Society, was held in Oxford in September 1920. One of the 
principal sessions was devoted to the discussion of the relation between 
Ethics and Religion, under the presidency of the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P. The Hispert JouRNAL is permitted to reproduce the written papers, 
together with an oral contribution by Professor Chevalier.] 


I. 


By Baron F. von Hiscet, Hon. LL.D., St Andrews; 
Hon. D.D., Oxford. 


1. 


I propose to take Religion here as an apprehension, emotion, 
volition, life ultimately characterised by its object—as an 
attitude involving a belief, however inarticulate, in some 
Superhuman Beings or in One Superhuman Being. I intend 
to concentrate attention upon certain moral dispositions trace- 
able, more or less, in all deep and delicate thinking and doing, 
whether such thinkers and doers accept such Religion or 
reject it, so long at least as a controversial mood does not dis- 
turb the simple action and affirmation of their true selves. 
And I aim at showing how real has been the influence of 
Religion (taken in the evidential, trans-subjective, realist and 
personalist sense adopted here) upon the formation of these 
dispositions ; and how irreplaceable, in the long run, is this 
religious influence for any assured and abiding flourishing of 
these delightful but difficult, these grandest and humanest of 
all the human virtues. 

I take the restriction of the term Religion to belief (what- 
ever may be its other qualities and its quantity) in some 
Superhuman Beings or Being, to be the most adequate 
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interpretation of the great mass of historical and psycho- 
logical facts and forces concerning Religion, so long as we care- 
fully distinguish these facts and forces from the fancies or 
wishes, or from the difficulties and scepticisms, of individuals 
or of times that have been deflected or arrested, in their naif 
religious instincts, by over-civilisation or the like. It is 
doubtless tempting, when we are pressed by the very real 
theoretical difficulties and practical dangers of Theism, to 
attempt its explanation in the past as essentially Cosmic 
Emotion or some other Pantheistic feeling or outlook; and 
to insist, for the present and the future, upon some such 
emotion or outlook as a sufficiently operative substitute. 
Religion, as it has flourished in the past across broad stretches 
of history, and as it still subsists amongst average human 
beings—Religion, as a sense of the Otherness, the Distinct 
Reality, the Personalism of God, thus melts away into a vague 
religiosity fearful of any approach to anthropomorphism 
however noble. But it is far from easy to succeed in any such 
attempted reduction of Religion, even simply as concerns its 
past acts and facts. Certainly Buddhism and Confucianism, 
the two largest apparent exceptions offered by history, do not, 
properly analysed, constitute any final refutation of such a 
realist view of Religion. For Primitive Buddhism appears 
rather as a grand prelude, an impressive clearing of the stage, 
for Religion, than as a religion proper; whilst Buddhism, as 
it has now existed for many centuries, is admittedly pene- 
trated by belief in supernatural beings. And Confucianism 
seems rather to be an impressively definite, and within its range 
an extraordinarily efficient, Moral Code than, in its essence 
and centre, a religion properly so called. Both the intense 
sense of the mutability and the unsatisfyingness of all con- 
tingent life, which saturates Primitive Buddhism, and the 
tenacious practice of order, laboriousness, fidelity, and honesty 
within human society, which distinguish Confucianism, are 
not only great things of their kind: they are also things 
variously necessary, as stimulations, checks, materials, to 
Religion. Only they are not Religion proper, not direct parts 
of Religion itself. 


2. 


As to the virtues, accepted as precious also by circumspect 
Agnosticism, virtues which nevertheless appear in reason to 
involve a Theistic conviction, let us take the following six :— 

(1) Unpretentiousness, littleness in one’s own eyes : these 
habits are doubtless approximately present in some of the 
moods of an Epictetus and a Marcus Aurelius. Yet creature- 
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liness, the sense, not of my littleness amidst a huge World 
Machine, or World Soul, or World Process, but of my weak- 
ness and poverty as measured by perfect Spirit—of the Spirit 
not myself yet sufficiently like me to humble me whilst sus- 
taining me: this beautifully rich virtue still shines out, in its 
specifically Theistic colour, in Charles Darwin’s touching 
self-oblivion. 

(2) Heroism, the holding out against numbers, suffering, 
death : this also appears, on an impressive scale, amongst the 
Stoics and continues to rejoice us all from amongst men of 
little or no. Theistic belief. Yet Heroism of a homely and 
happy cast, a disposition and a practice which deliberately 
sacrifices all things earthly with a genial brightness and 
assurance that all will be well—a death like that of Sir Thomas 
More: this appears to require, in the long run, a belief in a 
Personalist Spirit as the Ultimate Reality. I submit that 
only the unhappy divorce between head and heart, which so 
many moderns will canonise as though ultimate and indeed 
attractive, can obscure for us the superiority of this genial 
over that gigantic Heroism. 

(8) Interdependence, interaid between man and man, 
assuredly requires to be extended beyond Kant’s two rules of 
my continuous respectful non-interference with my neigh- 
bour’s interior life and of my persistent help of him in all 
external things and needs. For I have, on the contrary, 
somehow to love my neighbour affectively as well as effect- 
tively, and I have to bring light and strength to his interior — 
life. And to do this becomes necessary in exact proportion 
that it becomes difficult. A creative love is here required— 
a love which loves, not in acknowledgment of an already pre- 
sent lovableness, but in order to render lovable in the 
future what at present repels love. But where am I to find 
a motive sufficiently independent of my fellow-creature’s 
actual repulsiveness and sufficiently strong to make me love 
him, the loveless and unlovable, into lovableness, unless in 
a love inspired by, and primarily directed to, a Reality at all 
times creatively loving, hence supremely lovable—i.e. God ? 

(4) Truthfulness : how immense is our need of it, in all 
art and science and philosophy, in all life and character ! 
Yet also how difficult and delicate a virtue it is! A virtue 
which (however much many a popular enthusiasm may 
obscure the grim facts) depends, in the long run, for its secure 
subsistence, upon the worth-while, and upon the conviction 
of the worth-while, of all this toil and trouble. Suppose all 
our human values to consist, and to be seen to consist, of but 
s0 Many passing appearances of world forces which in them- 
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selves are simply mechanical and material, and will inevitably 
sink back into what they really are: how and why are men 
to continue to strive for costly accuracy about such mindless 
happenings, such trivial disportings? Whereas if we hold 
our deepest human ideals and aspirations to be in a real 
relation to the Ultimate Reality—to be occasioned by the 
same Reality which gives to those ideals both their power and 
our sense that even they are but approximations : we possess 
a strong motive for such delicate truthfulness, even if we had 
only to report how poor and fragmentary is all we have and 
do and can become. 

(5) But concreteness, articulation, richness of experience, 
thought, conviction, and of the many-levelled world which 
these our own activities apprehend: how deep is also the 
thirst for these, in all fully awake and unsophisticated souls ! 
Not truthfulness, simply as a formal virtue, but valuable 
realities reached and served by our veracity—this is what we 
seek. In vain does Haeckel rejoice that we cannot, according 
to his calculations, escape the admission that mere ice and 
snow will be the real end of all realities however apparently 
rich may be their endowment. There will, as long as man con- 
tinues man on this our planet, exist Charles Darwins nobly to 
express men’s general shrinking from such a dreary outlook 
and from such barbarian joy. Yet it is plain that the said 
riches, and a thirst for such riches, are but foolish illusions if 
there is no abidingness in the higher and highest articulations 
of reality as apprehended by us. Nor indeed is this thirst, at 
its deepest, a thirst for sheer Becoming, but, especially in 
so far as it is specifically religious, it is primarily a thirst 
for Being—for Being Extant and Realised. The Unmoving 
Energeia of God, the full ocean of His Pure Action, thus affects, 
and in return is desired by, the feeble river of man’s life—a 
life possessed of so much fretful activity, so little fruitfulness 
and so little peace. 

(6) A happiness that is not superficial and a depth that is 
not morbid : this most precious paradoxical combination only 
Religion (in the strict sense here adopted) appears to produce, 
and indeed even merely to perceive, with sufficient vividness 
and power. For the Suffering Serenity which men have 
learnt to reverence supremely, springs from the soul’s keen 
perception and peaceful acceptance of its own littleness in 
contrast, not with more or less abstract laws or problems or 
with material realities, but with the immense fact of God. 
The Ideal is here a Self-conscious Real; the Supreme Real 
is experienced here in and together with other, the contingent 
lesser realities, and as the ultimate cause both of the existence 
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and worth, and of the perennially unsatisfying character, of 
these same lesser realities. Such a suffering of expansion 
mankind will never for very long cease to reverence and to 
seek. Yet only a suffering of contraction, or, worse still, a 
deadness to the occasions for either kind of suffering, appear 
to have any logical place or assured protection in any non- 
religious scheme of Morals. 


3. 


The affirmation of an essential interconnection between 
certain moral ideals and habits, esteemed by the finest moral 
judges as part of the most precious flowering of the ethical 
life, and the implications of Religion taken in the strict sense 
of the word, involves no inquisitorial judgment upon any 
individual, nor the denial of much ethical goodness, even of 
goodness not entirely without that most precious religious 
compiexion, amongst souls that might be classed, or that 
would class themselves, as agnostic or even atheist. For 
what any one of us men really thinks always differs more or 
less from what he thinks he thinks. Again, the most earnest 
Theist is never quite consistent; the true moral flowering of 
his religious conviction is always more or less determined— 
it is deflected or arrested—by causes other than his religion 
at its best. And, perhaps above all, the moral movement 
imparted to individuals, or even to entire generations, by 
definite religious convictions usually persists, more or less, 
for a considerable time after these religious motives have 
died out. These three widely operative conditions render 
impossible any mathematically precise proof or detailed 
application of the interdependence, here contended for, be- 
tween Religion and Morality. Yet the very recognition of 
the existence and widespread operation of these obscuring 
counter-influences leaves us all the more free to conclude to 
a conviction, substantially identical, on its epistemological 
side, with the penultimate of the four or five very distinct 
positions advocated by Kant in that bewildering mosaic work 
of his—the Critique of Pure Reason. Professor Kemp Smith’s 
masterly commentary makes it now comparatively easy to 
locate, and to press out the implications of, this richest, 
critically constructive strain of Kant—so in the Critique, B, 
pp. 436, 525, 678, 678, 679. Even here Kant is in part arti- 
ficial—still a Phenomenalist. But in this, the most construc- 
tive of the strains within the limits of his Critical Philosophy, 
Kant maintains, with great clearness and emphasis, that the 
“ Idea ” of the Unconditioned is not just a working hypo- . 
thesis or useful fiction superadded by the human mind to the 
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experiences of conditional states or existences—experiences 
which come about, and are thinkable and stateable, without 
any necessary operation of the said “‘ Idea.” He here insists 
that the “‘ Idea” of the Unconditioned is a fundamental con- 
dition, a chief producer, of all experience properly human and 
rational. The notion of the Unconditioned is here found, 
by a careful analysis of the conditions strictly involved in 
all such experience, to be a prerequisite powerfully operative 
within, and absolutely necessary to, the very possibility of 
the said experience. So especially in Critique, B, pp. 678-689. 
The objective Reality, the Distinctness and Otherness from 
humanity and all its projections, of the Unconditioned, is here 
assured within deliberately critical principles. We have here 
an “‘ Idea” which is not merely a regulative hypothesis, but 
a genuine intimation and reliable evidence of a more than 
simply human Reality, of an immensely conditioning, uncon- 
ditioned Existence. It remains similarly to analyse the 
Moral experiences and to find that they include as genuinely 
evidential a presupposition as do the more purely temporal- 
spatial experiences, and we reach, as a necessary part and 
parcel of the normal experience of mankind, the objective 
traces and effects of a Personalist Distinctness and Otherness 
—a real Personalist God. Thus, even well within strictly 
Critical principles, we can and do discover the interaction, 
here advocated, between the Isness of Religion, essentially 
evidential, and the Oughiness of Morals, essentially imperative. 


Il. 


(Communication écrite.) 
Par J. CHEVALIER, professeur a l’Université de Grenoble. 


I. En toutes choses il faut partir des faits. 

Or, c’est un fait indéniable que tous les hommes, sans en 
exclure méme les primitifs non développés et ceux des 
civilisés qui ont été déformés par le milieu et les circonstances, 
ont la notion, au moins implicite, de choses qui sont @ faire et, 
plus encore, de choses qui sont a ne pas faire, et cela non pas 
en raison de leur utilité seule ou de leur nocivité seule, mais 
parce qu’en elles réside une force qui leur est propre et inhér- 
ente, et qui fait qu’elles s’imposent par elles-mémes. Cette 
croyance, ou cette régle, immanente aux actions humaines, 
; me est comme le principe du vouloir, et qui constitue une 

onnée primitive et immédiate comme le Cogito, implique, de 
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quelque nom qu’on les appelle, la reconnaissance (1°) d’un 
idéal, (2°) d’un impeératif. 

Faisons tout de suite deux remarques, pour écarter des 
objecticns courantes et d’ailleurs inévitables. 


(1°) Ces notions d’idéal et d’impératif ne se sont 
explicitées que tardivement, et, aujourd’hui méme, elles 
ne sont explicitées, le plus souvent, que d’une maniére 
incomplete, sinon erronée: en morale, comme en droit, 
comme en religion, la pratique, a lorigine, a précédé, en 
régle générale, la connaissance des principes qui la 
fondent ; elle se justifie souvent par des principes qui 
ne sont pas ses principes propres; et, lorsqu’elle a 
explicité ses principes vrais, elle en dépasse encore la 
formule. 

(2°) La détermination positive de ce qui est a faire et 
de ce «ui est a ne pas faire est extrémement variable avec 
les temps, avec les lieux, et suivant les sociétés: il y 
aurait @ rechercher dans quelle mesure ces variations 
sont d’ordre moral et dénotent une variation dans le 
principe, dans quelle mesure elle sont d’ordre économique 
ou social et ne traduisent (ce qui est plus probablement le 
cas) qu’une variation dans les applications du principe. 
Quoi qu’il en soit, il demeure vrai que tous les hommes, 
s’ils ne logent pas le devoir au méme lieu, ont la notion 
d’un devoir et, par suite, d’une norme qui définit quid 
agendum, quid non, et que cette notion subsiste partout 
reconnaissable, identique 4 elle-méme, et distincte de 
tout le reste, en dépit des variations des mcoeurs ou du 
progrés des connaissances. 

Les deux faits signalés ici, et qui sont également 
indéniables, n’empéchent donc pas que les notions con- 
nexes d’idéal et d’impératif ne se trouvent impliquées, 
plus ou moins confusément et avec des contenus divers, 
dans la pratique de tous les hommes, et qu’elles ne 
doivent étre considérées comme des principes consti- 
tutifs de l’espéce humaine en tant qu’espéce morale. 


II. Or, de ce fait universel il faut rendre compte, comme 
de tout fait, rationnellement, c’est-a-dire qu’il faut: (1) 
donner de ce fait la raison explicative, qui n’a de valeur 
scientifique que si elle est la raison réelle ; (2) en donner la 
raison propre et spécifique, car la raison a pour réle, non de 
réduire toutes choses & une unité systématique, mais de saisir 
essence individuelle de son objet, et par suite, tout en 
restant toujours une et d’accord avec elle-méme, de se diver- 
sifier avec le réel (cf. Pascal, Pensées, éd. Brunschvieg, 116). 
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Efforcons-nous d’appliquer ce critére a la question 
considérée. 

Il est évident que tous les points de vue sur la question 
se raménent 4 deux et a deux seuls: (a) ou bien cette notion 
(a la fois théorique et pratique, principe de pensée et principe 
d’action) d’un idéal impératif est un fétiche, un produit ou un 
concept de l’esprit humain,—esprit individuel, esprit collectif, 
ou Moi impersonnel, etc. (6b) Ou bien c’est, au sens platoni- 
cien, une idée, l’appréhension ou le contact d’une réalité 
supra-sensible et supra-conceptuelle, que l’esprit ne fait pas, 
mais qu’il voit, ou constate, ffit-ce méme d’une maniére 
médiate et imparfaite. Dans le premier cas, lidéal est une 
illusion: il est du type hallucination. Dans le second cas, 
Vidéal est une réalité : il est du type perception. 

Il s’agit done de déterminer quelle est, de ces deux 
explications, celle qui fournit la raison réelle et la raison 
propre du fait dont nous avons a rendre compte. 

III. Toutes les théories du positivisme moral se rangent 
sous la premiére catégorie. D’aprés ces théories, qui ont été 
formulées pour la premiére fois avec précision par les sophistes 
grecs, le droit, ou plus exactement ce que nous dénommons 
droit, n’est qu’une convention ; le bien, ou plus exactement 
ce que nous dénommons bien, n’est qu’une idole fabriquée par 


homme et devant laquelle il se prosterne ensuite, comme 


ee 


devant une puissance mystérieuse. Et, pour “ expliquer” 
ce pouvoir mystérieux du bien, ainsi que le caractére im- 
pératif dont il est doué ou que les hommes lui attribuent, on a 
été généralement amené 4 considérer le “ bien’? comme une 
production de l’esprit collectif, c’est-a-dire d’un inconscient, 
et le sentiment d’ “obligation”? comme la résultante d’une 
habitude héréditaire, ¢c’est-a-dire encore d’un inconscient, ce 
qui permettrait de rendre compte, et de l’autorité que le bien 
exerce sur l’individu, et de l’objectivité qu’il revét 4 légard 
de l’individu: dans cette théorie, d’ailleurs, l’awtorité morale, 
ou lobligation, n’est qu’une contrainte, et Vobjectivité de 
lidée morale, comme celle de l’hallucination, est une ob- 
jectivité, non pas réelle, mais factice. 
Par la, on n’explique pas le fait moral: on le réduit. 


(1) L’idéal, qui nous apparait tout 4 la fois comme un 
fait et comme une valeur, n’est plus qu’un fait: on 
pourra encore parler, en ce sens, d’idéals, mais tous ces 
idéals ayant méme valeur ne sont plus, 4 proprement 
parler, idéal, norme, devoir étre. Si tout est vrai, rien 
n’est vrai. Si tout est idéal (l’allemand comme le 
frangais), rien n’est idéal. 
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(2) De la suit immédiatement que le caractére 
impératif d’un tel idéal ne tient pas 4 son essence propre 
ou 4 sa valeur intrinséque, mais 4 une détermination 
extrinséque, & un décret, par exemple, de Tlesprit 
collectif, qui l’érige en contrainte. L’idéal ne s’impose 
pas: il est imposé. Ou, plus exactement, l’idéal est 
chose imposée, et rien de plus. 


Il est extrémement difficile de réfuter une telle thése, 
comme celle qui réduit la perception 4 l’hallucination, puis- 
qu’une telle thése, en niant l’existence d’une réalité extérieure 
& esprit humain (le monde des corps dans un cas, un monde 
de valeurs dans l’autre), pose comme postulat la négation 
méme du principe qui permet seul de la réfuter, et qu’elle peut 
toujours arguer, contre le réalisme, du fait que toutes choses 
ne nous sont accessibles que par |’esprit. 

Mais, sans entrer dans la discussion de cette théorie, au 
fond de laquelle on trouve nombre de confusions graves 
ou de principes arbitraires recus sans _ critique,—comme 
assimilation de Vessence a Vorigine, prétendue telle, ou 
encore la réduction du développement a une évolution 
mécanique du méme au méme,—il est trés important, sinon 
décisif, de mettre en vedette le postulat initial d’ou elle 


procéde: et ce postulat n’est rien de moins que la négation 
de la morale ; car celui qui réduit l’idéal et l’obligation 4 des 
notions hétérogénes, et étrangéres 4 la morale, comme est 
la contrainte, nie du méme coup la caractéristique de la morale. 
On voit alors nettement & quoi l’on a affaire. De telles 
théories doivent étre appelées “science des mceurs” ou 


6 


“sociologie,” mais non pas “ morale.” C’est par un abus 
de langage qu’on les dénomme telles: c’est par un décret 
métaphysique arbitraire qu’on érige un simple indicatif en 
impératif, le fait en droit, et les moeurs ou l’opinion collective 
en idéal. Toute théorie de la morale qui en détruit la 
caractéristique est condamnée par le fait méme, en tant que 
théorie morale. 

IV. Si la morale n’est pas une fabrication humaine, reste 
qu’elle soit lVewpression, d’ailleurs humaine, donc relative, 
dune réalité supra-humaine, et, en quelque maniére, absolue. 
Dés lors, l’idéal obligatoire, caractéristique de la morale, est 
& traiter comme un irréductible. L’idéal est vraiment un 
idéal, c’est-d-dire une réalité qui nous dépasse, qui nous est, 
en un sens, intérieure, puisqu’elle est le type méme que nous 
avons 4 réaliser, et, en un autre sens, extérieure et supérieure, 
puisque nous ne l’avons pas faite, qu’elle ne dépend pas de 
nous, mais que nous dépendons d’elle. Et cet idéal est 
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vraiment obligatoire, non par leffet d’une contrainte ex- 
térieure ou d’une nécessité intérieure, mais par sa seule vertu, 
et parce qu’il est comme le principe qui régle le bon usage 
de notre liberté. 

Or, la morale, ainsi comprise, implique une métaphysique : 
l’adhésion de la volonté a un idéal implique et présuppose 
Vadhésion de lesprit 4 la réalité de cet idéal. Sous une 
autre forme, affirmer le bien a faire, c’est affirmer le bien 
existant, c’est-d-dire Dieu. 

V. Mais, ici, il faut préciser. Laquelle de ces deux affir- 
mations fonde l’autre? (Je ne dis pas “ précéde” l’autre: 
car le probléme psychologique est hors de cause, pour les 
raisons indiquées plus haut, § I., 1°.) 

Kant dit: c’est la morale qui fonde la métaphysique.— 
Position dangereuse, parce qu’elle substitue 4 l’étre un 
vouloir étre; position illusoire et intenable, car le devoir 
n’est le devoir que si le Bien existe. Faire de l’existence du 
Bien une simple exigence de la raison pratique, et refuser a 
la raison spéculative d’en rien connaitre faute d’une intuition 
qui y corresponde, c’est compromettre irrémédiablement 
l’affirmation du Bien ou du devoir, car homme ne saurait 
couper sa raison en deux, et il n’admettra jamais d’une 
maniére durable l’empire d’un idéal que sa raison propre ne 
reconnaitrait pas. L’impératif ne fonde pas l’idéal: c’est 
Vidéal qui commande. Je dois, parce que c’est bien. 

C’est donc la métaphysique qui fonde la morale. Le Bien 
est premier en soi et dans nos idées. C’est parce que le Bien 
existe que le devoir s’impose. II n’y a que Dieu qui puisse 
commander 4 ma conscience: sa loi seule est vénérable (on 
se plie 4 la force, mais on ne la vénére pas); sa loi seule est 
efficace (des autres lois on se débarrasser a dés qu’on le pourra) ; 
sa loi seule est done morale. 

VI. Mais cette loi ne résulte pas d’un décret arbitraire de 
quelque puissance souveraine. S’il en était ainsi, la loi 
s’imposerait & ’Phomme du dehors ; et, d’autre part, nous ne 
pourrions la connaitre que par une révélation de la volonté 
souveraine, en sorte que la morale se fonderait sur la religion 
(non, 4 vrai dire, sur la religion naturelle, qui est absolument 
rationnelle, mais uniquement sur une religion positive). 

Cette loi est la loi méme de notre nature, nature raisonnable, 
qui nait développable mais non développée, et qui doit se 
développer selon son type: ainsi, la loi nous oblige sans nous 
contraindre, et nous ne sommes vraiment libres qu’en lui 
obéissant. D’autre part, le Bien, qui la fonde, n’est que 
Vessence de la raison divine, dont notre raison participe : 
homme est une idée de Dieu, que Dieu, sans doute, choisit en 
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toute liberté, et qu’il réalise en toute indépendance (d’ou 
la contingence de l’étre, résultant du fait de la création) ; mais 
ce choix et cette réalisation sont conformes 4 un ordre rationnel, 
fondé dans l’essence divine, et connu par |’intelligence divine : 
e’est cet ordre qui s’exprime dans le type que doit réaliser 
Pétre humain; c’est de cet ordre que dépend la loi qui le 
régit et dont Dieu méme ne saurait l’exempter (d’ou la 
nécessité de la loi pour le type, et par suite pour tous les 
individus de ce type qui seront réalisés). Dés lors, la loi 
morale est connaissable par la raison, s’appuyant sur les fatts. 
Il y a une morale naturelle, qui est tout entiére rationnelle et 
qui ne se fonde pas sur une religion positive, toute religion 
positive devant au contraire se fonder sur elle, car toute 
révélation suppose préalablement la connaissance rationnelle 
du Dieu véritable, d’ot découle l’existence de la loi morale 
et des sanctions que cette loi implique. 

VII. La métaphysique seule assure a la morale sa réalité, 
done son autonomie: il n’y a de morale indépendante qu'une 
morale métaphysique. 

Il faut dire de la morale ce que Leibniz, aprés Descartes, 
écrit de la géométrie: ‘‘ Toute réalité doit étre fondée dans 
quelque chose d’existant. I] est vrai qu’un athée peut étre 
géométre. Mais s’il n’y avait point de Dieu, il n’y aurait 
point d’objet de la géométrie”’ (Théodicée, § 184, cf. Descartes, 
Réponses aux Secondes et aux Sixiémes Objections, Adam- 
Tannery, ix. 111 et 230). 

Et cette métaphysique, qui est de toutes les connaissances 
la plus positive parce que la plus réelle, qui est la simple 
affirmation rationnelle dépouillée de ses préjugés, et non pas 
du tout quelque systéme théorique d’ot lon déduirait 
arbitrairement un systéme pratique, permet seule, bien loin 
de les contrarier, l’wnité et ’unanimité des hommes. Seule 
elle leur enseigne le vrai usage de la raison. . Seule elle fonde 
le juste et le droit. Et sa méconnaissance serait, pour notre 
civilisation, le prélude d’un cataclysme irrémédiable. 


Iil. 
By Principal L. P. Jacks. 


I poust if we can discuss the relation of Religion to Ethics 
without betraying the fact that our interest in the discussion 
is pragmatic. Our object is not merely to explain or justify 
the Moral Ideal or Law, but to explain or justify it in a way 
that will promote its realisation, Our Will as well as our 
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Reason is concerned in the inquiry. Do we not feel that 
any theory of Morals must needs be inadequate unless it 
reinforces the motive for leading the moral life ?_ Is not that 
motive present even when we deal with the otherwise un- 
answerable question, ‘“‘ Why should I be moral?” Is not the 
desire consciously or unconsciously present to contribute 
something, not merely to making morality intelligible, but 
also to making it actual? Was there ever a moral theory of 
one kind or another put forward the author of which could 
not be understood as saying, “By thinking as I do about 
morality you will become more moral ”—more “ moral,” of 
course, in his sense of the term ? 

But it is when we are discussing the relation of Religion to 
Ethics that this pragmatic bias becomes most evident. We 
are discussing motives throughout. Suppose that our pre- 
sent discussion were to lead us to some conclusion which 
obviously weakened the motives to a good life? Should we 
not feel that such a conclusion must be revised? Contrari- 
wise, if our conclusion took a form which gave us new motives 
to morality or strengthened those which already exist, should 
we not have in that a prima facie proof, at least, that our 
discussion had moved in the right direction? I know of no 
other kind of inquiry in which the pragmatic bias is quite 
so evident, though possibly it is present in all. 

For my own part, I have no hesitation in confessing that 
my search for moral truth is coincident with my search for 
moral power. Here we are finding truth to whatever extent 
we are finding power, and vice versa. Equally we are in 
error so far as any conclusions we may reach leave the Right 
less urgent or the Good less attractive. My interest in the 
present inquiry lies in the hope that by connecting Religion 
with Ethics (or by disconnecting it) a new motive may be 
liberated, or an old motive strengthened, which may cause 
somebody, conceivably myself, to embark with increased 
energy on the moral life. In this Iam not claiming excep- 
tional righteousness, but describing what I believe to be the 
moving force which has originated our present discussion and 
perhaps the proceedings of the Congress as a whole. Except 
as believing that our proceedings will make a difference, and 
a difference for the better, we should hardly be here at all, 
and certainly we should not be interested in the relation of 
Religion to morality. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that the alliance of Religion 
with morality strengthens the moral will, we should have a 
good reason for believing that the alliance is philosophically 
sound. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that morality 
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would be more generally practised and men lead better 
lives on the basis of a purely naturalistic ethic, then the 
alliance would have to be dissolved and philosophy would 
have to acquiesce in the dissolution. How could philo- 
sophy maintain the alliance in face of the proof that morality 
had better prospects without it? Or, to put the matter 
somewhat more precisely: my own belief that naturalistic 
ethic breaks down on the question of power, that it yields 
no adequate motive for the good life, is to me a 
sufficient reason, apart from many others that might be 
named, for rejecting that theory. On the other hand, my 
belief that Religion creates motives which are strong enough 
to overcome the enormous difficulties involved in living the 
good life, even in its simpler forms, and adequate to maintain 
that continuous improvement of the Moral Ideal which is 
the alternative to its deterioration, is only another form of 
my belief that the alliance of the two rests upon a philo- 
sophical basis. 
I feel the more assured in making these statements be- 
cause they have the concurrence explicit or implicit of my two 
redecessors. Baron von Hiigel has no hesitation in appeal- 
ing to the motive power of belief in a personal God, and 
finds in this motive power a strong presumptive proof of the 
real existence of the Being by belief in whom it is generated. 
The moral value of this belief as a transforming dynamic 
he exhibits in detail, showing how, under its influence, 
common virtues are raised, extended, and in a manner 
glorified. And Professor Chevalier is clearly turning his 
face in the same direction when in the highly significant 
concluding sentence of his paper he points to the moral 
catastrophe awaiting civilisation if the alliance between 
Religion and Ethics be dissolved. Both writers do indeed 
present us with a metaphysic in support of the moral plea ; 
and Professor Chevalier expressly states that this meta- 
physic is the foundation of morality. And yet one may be 
permitted to ask: Is it not precisely because the metaphysic 
in question provides a foundation for morality that he is able 
to accept it as true ? Would a metaphysic which had every- 
thing else in its favour but this, that it yielded no motive for 
the good life, that it offered no effective opposition to anti- 
moral forces, that it gave no basis for duty—would not such 
a metaphysic stand condemned without further examina- 
tion? Professor Chevalier’s concluding sentence indicates 
the way in which he would answer these questions; and 
Baron von Hiigel’s answer is no less clear. 
Whenever we embark on the study of morality without 
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interest in its applications I cannot but think that it is not 
morality we are studying. Morality does not arise till the 
point of application is reached. The idea, steadfastly en- 
couraged in some quarters, that the business of the moralist 
is confined to the study of principles, somebody else being left 
to apply them and provide the motives for their application, 
is responsible not only for the general futility of ethical studies 
as carried on in the schools, but for a grave neglect of the very 
formidable conditions with which moral teaching has to deal— 
the two things, indeed, being closely related. The effect of a 
moral theory launched upon the world is next to nothing 
unless the application of it can be reinforced by powerful 
motives. The good life, as Aristotle pointed out, is a very 
difficult affair; difficult even when it goes no further than 
conformity to existing conventions. But when the good 
life demands that existing standards must be transcended, 
how can this be effected without an immense liberation of 
power? Mere information as to why men should do right has 
no effect against their natural tendencies to do wrong—it is 
no match for the difficulties that beset the good life. The 
‘“* meliora ”’ are not made more cogent by being made scientific, 
nor the “ deteriora’ less seductive. Immoral science can 
be more than a match for moral, and often the effect of giving 
morality a “ scientific ” form is to show how easily morality 
can be circumvented. We should be much nearer the truth 
if, instead of treating morality as an article for which there is 
a popular demand, we were to regard it as something which 
all men would avoid if they could, and avoid all the more 
when science has made it grimly precise. 

For this reason the work of the moral teacher would be 
hopeless were it not that morality is capable of extension to 
a much wider field where the will is brought into contact 
with an overmastering force, which can only be vaguely char- 
acterised, but is perhaps best indicated by the word “‘ love.” 
Without this moral systems never advance beyond the stage 
where they are correctly described as missions to the con- 
verted. In and by themselves they are utterly inadequate 
to the task of making a bad man good, or even to that 
of making a good man better. There is much to be said on 
behalf of theologians like Paley, who found sanctions for 
morality in the theory of eternal rewards and punishments. 
They took a true measure of the difficulties which beset 
the good life, and may be given credit for having done 
their best to produce a motive adequate to overcome them. 
The fear of hell or the hope of heaven is not indeed a 
motive to which I should myself feel justified in appealing. 
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But until some motive of equal or greater power is in the 
field, the problem of morality remains unsolved to those whose 
interest in it is pragmatic—the interest, namely, of getting 
the Good not merely understood but realised, the Right not 
merely placed on a scientific basis but done. 

No statement of the Moral end will satisfy which does 
not liberate, or perhaps create, motives adequate to its 
attainment. The reasons of morality must be at the same 
time efficient causes of it. If, for example, the best that 
could be said for morality is that it promotes the secular 
happiness (or other interests) of mankind, while the question 
still remains open as to whether the secular happiness of 
mankind is worth the effort its promotion involves, or indeed 
worth promoting at all, then the moral problem, as I conceive 
it, is not solved. 

Morality must have a cosmic motive or, philosophically, 
it has none. We belong to the universe, bone of its bone 
and flesh of its flesh; and it cannot be our duty to make 
the interests of mankind the supreme object of endeavour if 
the universe of which we are parts sets us the example of 
indifference to those interests or of hostility to them. The 
moral agent needs to know that Reality, or the Universe, is 
on his side in this matter: on his side not merely in the 
sense that it gives him a blind and unconscious support, in 
the course of evolution or otherwise, but that it regards him 
with sympathy and approval, that it responds to his loyalty, 
and is as truly determined not to betray him as he to be 
faithful to it. For goodness is essentially a co-operative 
enterprise between man and the world in which he lives, and 
could never be sustained for long in an environment whose 
innermost nature was devoid of the spirit and the motives 
which sustain the good man in his work. The Universe must 
needs be moral towards us in the same sense that we are 
moral towards it. Without this assurance of spiritual reci- 
procity the underlying motive of our moral interests is 
lacking. So far as Religion can give this assurance it has 
a vital connection with Ethic. 

On this ground I would express the relationship of Ethic 
to Religion in terms of wider compass than those of either 
Baron von Hiigel or Professor Chevalier. Within these wider 
terms there is room for the views of both writers; but it 
seems to me that in narrowing their form of expression at a 
certain point, which I will mention presently, they lay them- 
selves open to effective reprisals from the other side. Accord- 
ing to Professor Chevalier, in particular, man is an idea of 
God, he participates in the divine reason, and the law of right 
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is the law of his own reasonable nature. If this be so, it is 
difficult to understand how it comes to pass that man ever 
interprets his own nature otherwise, as unquestionably he 
often does. How could an idea of God so far mistake its own 
nature as to suppose itself a product of the slime ? Professor 
Chevalier’s mode of stating the relationship of man and God 
seems to carry over so much of the Divine inerrancy to the 
human side as to leave the existence of any false philosophy 
of morals an unintelligible fact. 

The point at which I find both Professor Chevalier and 
Baron von Hiigel difficult to follow is the point at. which 
they identify the Moral Reality exclusively with God. I 
follow them in so far as they argue that our moral experi- 
ence introduces us to a real world which, though intimately 
related to the world of sense perceptions and temporal 
events, is not to be understood in terms of anything that 
has happened, or ever will happen, to the human race on 
this planet: Our moral experience is in fact one of the 
many points of contact, perhaps the chief, between these 
two related worlds. And that, it seems to me, is all we 
need to say in order to give morality the deeper signifi- 
cance that both writers assign to it. I agree that if we 
regard morality as the will of a personal Being, not imposed 
upon us, but expressing itself in our nature and as our nature, 
we should have in such a belief an actual source of moral 
power which would lift the virtues to much higher levels than 
they would attain on a naturalistic interpretation of their 
meaning. But when Baron von Hiigel goes further, and 
identifies the religion which can produce this effect with belief 
in a personal God, he appeals indeed to a religious experience 
which is deeply impressive but not involved in the logic of his 
argument. So long as we have reason to believe that the 
universe is really worth the highest we can offer it in the way 
of self-devotion and cheerful service, we have a motive ade- 
quate to all the virtues the Baron describes. Is the object 
of religion a divine Universe in which the Divine Person is 
immanent, or is it the Divine Person apart from the Universe ? 
If it is the first, the connection of Religion and Ethics is 
much clearer than it would be in the alternative. 

For my own part, I find it hard, with the Baron, to 
believe that the world is really worth what it seems to 
demand of me unless its demands are the expression of the 
personal and creative love of a single Being; but I do not 
think that either of us is entitled to press this as the only 
form which belief in an ultimately worthy universe must take. 
If, for example, the ultimate reality should present itself not 
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as a personal God, in the Baron’s sense of the term, but as an 
immortal society 1 to which we belong or may belong, as a 
“ heavenly city ’ of which we are or may become the citizens, 
as the Communion of Saints of Christian Theology, as the 
Beloved Community of Professor Royce, which not only asks 
our loyalty but is absolutely loyal to every one of its members 
—if, I say, any one of these beliefs were substituted, I cannot 
see why the resulting motives should fall short in moral power 
of those which the Baron ascribes to belief in a personal God. 
Nor can I see why these alternative beliefs should be less effica- 
cious in averting the catastrophe of civilisation than the form 
of Theism presented by Professor Chevalier. All of them are 
modes of interpreting the universe—‘‘ the whole creation ”— 
in terms of spiritual reciprocity between loving souls—the 
conception in which Ethics and Religion coalesce. 


IV. 
By Professor J. A. Smiru. 


THE subject originally proposed for this symposium was, if 
I remember rightly, the relation between Morals and Meta- 
physics. Accident, perhaps working to our advantage, has 
given it the form of the problem of the relation between Morals 
and Religion. It may be that the difference is not so great as 
might at first appear. For in the present discussion, as often, 
Metaphysics and Religion, without being identified, are taken, 
I think, to differ from Morals in much the same respect. 
Both exceed or transcend Morals by containing an element of 
belief which prima facie at least Morals does not (or need not). 
Morals or Morality, so we often seem to be told, has a being 
and value of its own, which may be called subjective or prag- 
matical (or more simply practical). The sort of experience 
which we call moral is what it is and has the value which it 
has whether or no the extra-beliefs of Metaphysics or Religion 
are well grounded. In this sense or in this degree Morality 
may be said to have an absolute being and value. And 
certainly here I am not concerned to dispute this prima facie 
absolute validity of the moral experience. 

This experience is to my mind characterised, or (better) 
constituted, by the permeation of it throughout by the sense 
of obligation—we may say “‘ unconditional obligation,” though 
the adjective adds nothing to what the substantive already 


1 I may refer in this connection to Dr Felix Adler’s recently published 
book, 4n Ethical Philosophy of Life. 
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contains. So taken, the experience guarantees its own 
validity and worth. But even so that validity and worth 
may be (so we are told) no more than subjective, personal, 
human, etc. And the question at issue is whether or no it 
bears, when duly considered, testimony beyond itself, and, if 
so, to what in the way of extra-subjective, or what I may call 
circum-subjective, fact. What does the moral experience 
in virtue of its specific and intrinsic nature justify us in be- 
lieving as to its meta-ethical environment or surrounding 
universe ? For myself, I cannot doubt that to the character 
of its environment—and so to that of the Universe—it is a 
speaking and credible witness, and that its evidence goes at 
least as far as Principal Jacks claims that it does. On its 
word we rightly believe—we may even say we know—that the 
Universe is such a moral community as he desires and believes 
it to be. Apart from such an environment, our private or 
subjective moral experience would be without the substanti- 
ality and worth which we are here agreed to ascribe to them. 
So much by way of Metaphysics is, on my view, guaranteed 
to us with all the certainty we can in reason demand. Of 
such a universe, thus assured, we can without disabling un- 
belief or doubt endeavour to make ourselves ever more and 
more loyal and worthy citizens. For many that basis of 
belief has often proved enough; with less the springs of moral 
action have tended to dry up. And I agree with Principal 
Jacks that ‘so long as we have reason to believe [and I 
contend that we have such reason] that the universe is really 
worth the highest we can offer in the way of self-devotion 
and cheerful service, we have a motive to all the virtues ” 
which deserve the name of moral—a sufficient motive to do 
all that Duty requires of us. 

But, clearly, in maintaining that for Morality this is enough 
we—he and I—stand rather alone. There are those who feel 
convinced that the existence and undisputed worth of the 
moral experience on deeper examination of its nature carries us 
further, and so carrying us opens out to us sources of greater 
light and more quickening inspiration. There is in it revealed 
to us further detail in the constitution of the Universe in which 
Morality lives. The Universe, so we may or must believe, 
is not merely a community of moral agents, but a community 
of a particular type. It is no Republic or Aristocracy, it is a 
Monarchy—nay, more, it is a Monarchy of a determinate kind. 
The moral community, which the moral experience as it is 
in us demands—and demanding guarantees,—is one in which 
the spirit of Morality is not merely diffused and operative 
throughout, but is also concentrated in a personal repre- 
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sentative from whose will that spirit flows because in Him it 
is first and completely actualised. In an old phrase adapted, 
the moral order, which is the environment in which our moral 
experiences alone have being and value, exists both in the 
general and in the army—both as “ the personal and creative 
love of a single and personal Being ” and also in the form of 
a “spiritual reciprocity between loving souls ”—or (again 
to use technical terms) both transcendently and immanently 
in the moral, which is the, Universe. 

What I would urge is that what the history of thought on 
this great issue shows is that, so far as we keep to inferences 
drawn from the special and intrinsic nature of moral experi- 
ence as it is in us, we are not warranted in this conclusion— 
that the arguments in its favour have failed to carry con- 
viction. Reflection on the nature of that experience, while 
warranting such a metaphysics of itself as satisfies Principal 
Jacks and myself, does not establish, while of course it does 
not exclude, what I may briefly call the Monarchic conclusion. 

But this does not mean that that conclusion might not 
be otherwise established. There may be other experiences 
of ours which justify the conclusion, and, if I am right, what 
we have before us is an argument so based. It is an argument 
not from Morality but from Religion itself as another and 
different experience of ours—from iis existence in, and worth 
for, us. And, briefly, what I find absent in Morality as such 
and present in Religion as such is the element of what may be 
compendiously called Worship. The spirit of loyalty to the 
moral community or universe is possible to the full without 
in any way or degree involving this: wherever the latter is 
found it introduces into experience a novel ingredient of 
value. Conscientiousness or dutifulness at its highest is not 
Religion, and may exist and do its work where the distinctive 
spirit of Religion is absent (though where it also is present 
conscientiousness is doubtless enhanced and strengthened). 
The question, therefore, is what conclusions as to circum- 
jacent fact are warranted by the existence, worth, and power 
of the spirit of Worship as it is here and now in us and shows 
that worth and power. What does it tell us as to the presence 
in the Universe of something answering to that essentially 
outflowing spirit? Can we regard the moral universe 
revealed to us in and by our moral experience as being or 
within itself containing an adequate and sufficient object of 
our worship ? Must the object demanded by and for our 
worship transcend our moral universe ; or is it enough that it 
Should be the spirit immanent in it, creating and sustaini 
it through the reciprocal interaction of its members? And, 
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above all and in particular, is it necessary that, in order to 
justify—to render rational—our whole experience as we under- 
stand and value it, that spirit must, besides permeating the 
whole impersonal or supra-personal Universe, also be con- 
centrated in some personal Being ? 

At present this question seems to me to be answered 
according to differences of personal (i.e. private) experience 
or of personal valuations of such experience. I have no 
desire to minimise the measure of general agreement, but as 
yet it appears to me to fall far short of universal consent, even 
among those who have strenuously bent their powers to 
consideration of the matter. The alternative between Im- 
manence and Transcendence still remains even to the most 
thoughtful an open one; to decide finally for either is only 
possible at a plain sacrifice of something the value of which 
cannot be disputed. What the world waits for is some 
solution which will harmonise the claims of the one and the 
other without derogation from either. That such a solution 
is possible to thought seems a necessary corollary of faith in 
the rationality of the Universe, but it is idle to expect that 
when, or if, it comes it will be in the shape of some final 
formula which can be written down or transmitted unchanged 
to future generations. For myself, I propound no such 
formula, and offer not a solution but a programme to others 
and myself for continued reflection. 

The conclusion here accepted is not one of unceasing 
oscillation between two opposed extremes or of an eter- 
nally suspended decision between incompatible alternatives. 
What it does preclude is the expectation of any actual 
closure of the debate. It looks for the solution rather in 
its continuance, the ever-renewed statement, transformation, 
and restatement of an issue at once “as old as the hills” 
and as fresh as the dawn. Morality is progress or nothing, 
and only in a theory of it which is essentially progressive 
can its nature be understood or expressed. And the same 
is true of Religion and its theory or understanding; the 
ever-present object of Religion, which is also the object of 
its theory or theorising, is an actuality which incessantly 
enacts or “ inactionates ”’ itself, 


“Which decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that feels, and knows,” 


and that not “in face” or appearance only, or merely “ for 
us,”’ but in itself, and to the deepest recesses of its own being, 
the BaOy Geoi, 
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V. 
By H. Witpon Carr. 


I BEGIN by explaining briefly why, having arranged this 
symposium with no intention of being included in it, I am 
now taking part. The main reason is that I cannot refuse to 
respond to a direct appeal to do so from my friend Baron 
von Hiigel, who points out to me that the immanentist 
position, which he knows that I hold, and in particular 
reference to which at my request he designed his argument, is 
not represented, and without it the symposium is one-sided 
and incomplete. The three papers which are before me in 
print as I write, differ from one another on important points, 
and each emphasises a particular side of the problem, but 
they are variations on a theme rather than antagonistic views 
of the problem of Morals and Religion. In responding to 
Baron von Hiigel’sjrequest and writing this} paper, I do not 
do so merely in order to give to the discussion the piquancy 
of opposition. The problem of the relation of Morals and 
Religion is not onejthat needs enlivening by introducing 
an advocatus diaboli. Nothing of the kind is suggested or 
intended. It was, indeed (and this is my subsidiary reason 
for taking part), because on reading the three papers I felt 
disappointment in the absence; from the symposium of any 
presentation of the non-transcendentalist view, that I gladly 
responded. 

I disagree with each of the three papers, but my disagree- 
ment is not concerned with particular points or with their 
application: it is more profound. I disagree with the basis of 
the relation of Morals and Religion which all three appear to 
meto accept. Before Iset forth my own view, I will state there- 
fore my chief negative attitude towards the position of each. 

I admire and I am attracted by the way in which Baron 
von Hiigel conceives Religion as being primarily the con- 
sciousness of a personal relation to a personal God. I feel 
the attraction because to me also intersubjective intercourse 
is the expression of the reality of spirit. Religion, in my view, 
also may be expressed as the knowledge and love of God, but— 
and this is my point of divergence—my concept of God does 
not involve a belief, articulate or inarticulate, in superhuman 
beings or in one superhuman being, whether or not such 
beings or being exist. On the other hand, my religion is 
certainly not cosmic emotion. So far as I have anything that 
seems to answer to cosmic emotion in my experience, it does 
hot warm me to enthusiasm: it rather makes me shiver. 

Vou, XIX.—No. 4. 40 
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To pass from Religion to Morals, it seems to me that the 
six virtues enumerated by Baron von Hiigel, if they be, and 
then in so far as they are, irrational from the standpoint of 
simple human nature, are not made rational by theistic 
conviction. I deny that moral or virtuous actions, whether 
or not they be irrational judged by any chosen criterion, are, 
in any universal sense, non-natural. By this I do not mean 
merely that all moral actions are human actions, but that the 
human actions classified as altruistic, quite as much as the 
human actions classified as egoistic, have their source or 
ground in human nature. 

In regard to Baron von Hiigel’s synthesis of ‘ isness ”’ 
and “‘ oughtness,” in following Kant he is following the true 
philosophic lead, but I think that he mistakes the direction, 
perhaps because he finds the ‘Critique of Pure Reason a 
** bewildering mosaic work.” As to the particular argument 
in his concluding paragraph, namely, that the moral experi- 
ences are “‘ evidential” of the “isness”’ or existence of a 
* presupposition,” I think it is a misinterpretation of Kant 
and (for criticism of Kant is not relevant) metaphysically 
unsound. 

I admire in Professor Chevalier the clearness and skill with 
which he has stated his thesis, but I find myself less in sym- 
pathy with his view-point than with that of Baron von Hiigel. 
His argument strikes me as altogether too simple: it does 
not grip me at any point. He disarms the reader with an 
appeal to facts, but then fixes on the facts a metaphysics 
which enables him, with surprisingly few steps, to rise from 
morality to Religion, from Religion to the theistic postulate. 
His argument may be very effective against the positivists, 
whom he seems to have chiefly in mind, but it does not touch 
the idealist position, and indeed it does not affect anyone 
unless he admits the reduction of all cognitions to two types— 
perceptions (which for Professor Chevalier imply things 
existing to be discerned) and hallucinations (which appar- 
ently with him imply fictions or meaningless constructions of 
the mind). He has no place for a philosophy which sees even 
in perceptions a constructive activity. 

To Principal Jacks’ position I am sorry to say I find 
myself not merely unsympathetic but distinctly antipathetic. 
At the risk of shocking my friends, I must protest that, so far 
as my theory of Religion and Morals is concerned, I have not 
the slightest interest in promoting the realisation of any 
moral idea or moral law. Apart from what he describes as 
pragmatism'and so far as Principal Jacks has developed a 
theory of his own, it is hardly more than a variant on the 
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theistic argument—a plea for non-insistence on the per- 
sonality of God and for benevolent recognition of various 
pluralistic substitutes. 

I may sum up my negative attitude, therefore, towards all 
three positions as being the denial that the fact of morality, 
or the moral law, or the categorical imperative, is evidential of 
a transcendent existence, articulate or inarticulate. Against 
and opposed to this view, I hold that the insight which 
philosophy gives us when we reflect on the nature of our 
theoretical and practical reason, itself raises, or at least may 
raise, us to the highest plane of religious experience. We 
have no need to cling to esthetic imagery, or borrow from 
artistic representation, and we have no need to construct 
concepts of a non-sensuous personality, in order to interpret 
morality or to enforce it. All such attempts represent 
failures, however much the objective beliefs of religion 
approximate to philosophy. Philosophy alone can claim 
success. 

I take my stand with those philosophers who conceive 
God as an absolute, which cannot, even for thought, not 
exist, because it is affirmed in the act of thinking itself. I 
need not elaborate the well-known ontological argument: I 
need only indicate it. What I must do, however, is to 
indicate my application of it. The God in whom I live and 
move and have my being cannot conceivably stand in a 
transcendent relation to me. He must be immanent in 
me. Why? Because the whole philosophical force of the 
argument implies it. There is an alternative—a_ trans- 
cendent creator, who has formed me as the potter fashions the 
clay,—but such alternative has no advantage whatever over 
the hypothesis of naturalism. There are really only two 
alternatives. The fundamental reality of the universe is 
either mind or matter. If I choose the metaphysical theory 
of naturalism, then I have simply to assume that the objective, 
discrete, material universe is in itself what it purports to be 
in the aspect it presents to me, and that the life in it, including 
my own, is an adjective of its simple substance. The 
outcome of this metaphysics in religious theory is agnos- 
ticism. If anyone takes comfort in it, well and good; but, 
if he be a philosopher, we can only wonder that he is so 
easily satisfied. Essentially the same objection applies to 
the transcendent theory of God ; it only interprets existence 
by positing an existence, which it claims that the facts 
presuppose for their interpretation, but which, if it exists, 
itself calls for interpretation. 

I conceive the absolute as life, essential and fundamental 
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activity, activity which is not adjective but substance. 
From life we can deduce matter, because matter is a diminu- 
tion of life. Also matter can take the aspect of a reality 
independent of life, because we can take abstract and partial 
views of our activity from our standpoint of acting centre of 
activity. To continue the metaphysical argument, however, 
would be to risk condensing it to the point of unintelligibility, 
so I will simply say, that when I reflect on the reality of my 
own life, I find its ultimate principle to be spirit, not matter. 
Spirit is the continuity of a duration, not the continuity of an 
extension, and, however obstinately matter confronts me as 
an alien existence, its reality is always partial and abstract, 
while the reality of spirit is concrete and universal. What, 
then, is my relation to God? I reply that it is clear to me, 
when I reflect on my own life and-its expression in actions, 
that the force which is there finding expression is not adven- 
titious, not an apparition, not imposed from without, for the 

lain and evident reason that what is acting in the present 
is the whole of the past. The reality of my life is its history, 
which does not begin with my birth as an individual. My 
life is not continuous (in the precise mathematical meaning 
of the term) with past and present generations of living 
beings, but it is one and continuous with the acting principle 
which has been and is expressing itself in those generations. 
The universal spirit finding expression always and every- 
where is God. 

What can I know of this universal spirit? I can by 
studying the modes of my own spiritual activity discover 
what is universal and concrete as distinct from what is 
particular and abstract. Let me go back for a moment to 
Professor Chevalier’s standpoint. Do I find myself, from 
the beginning of my conscious activity, thinking and acting, 
possessed already of a simple criterion by which I can at 
once distinguish my perceptions from my hallucinations? I 
maintain against Professor Chevalier, and against all who 
hold that knowing is essentially and primarily discerning 
and discriminating what already exists to be discerned and 
discriminated, that the criterion is a fiction and the existence 

stulated a pure assumption; and in philosophy the fiction 
is an obstacle and the assumption gratuitous and detrimental. 
They turn the eyes of the mind away from the facts. No 
conceivable power in material objects of influencing minds, 
and no conceivable contrivances for the passive reception by 
minds through sense-organs of these influences, can account 
for images. The very beginning of our conscious life is 
dependent on the imagery which expresses our intuitions. 
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These images are the product of the mind’s esthetic activity, 
they are objects of the mind and simply have no independent 
existence. They are determined in their form, not by some- 
thing spatially present, but by the continuity of the evolution 
which ae created the mode of our activity and the form of 
our actions. How then do these images become distinguished 
into perceptions and (to retain Professor Chevalier’s term) 
hallucinations ? I reply that this is effected by a mental 
activity, this time a logical as distinct from an esthetic 
activity. It is these two distinct stages, this twofold degree 
of activity, which constitutes knowing. And the essential 
difference between the two moments of this activity is that 
the product of the first is a particular, of the second a uni- 
versal. This theoretical activity of mind is knowing. 
Knowing in the human mode is the condition of acting. 

But knowing is not only the condition of acting: it reveals 
to us in its principle the nature of our practical activity. 
This is the crucial point in ethical theory. To distinguish 
moral or virtuous actions as altruistic from individual and 
selfish actions as egoistic, is to me completely paralleled by 
the distinction just criticised of cognitions into hallucinations 
and perceptions. It is a fundamentally false principle. Our 
practical activity has in the very nature of the fact that it is 


_ the expression of our images and concepts in action, or their 


continuation in action, a twofold degree constituting two 
distinct moments in the activity. All actions are in their 
first intention economic, the expression of individual and 
particular needs. Without this economical basis there 
could be no ethical actions. But our practical activity is not 
exhausted in economical actions. Moral actions are the 
universal form which our practical activity takes, not on 
account of some supernatural goodness imposed on us or 
bestowed on us, but on account of the living force imman- 
ent in our nature. Ethical actions presuppose economical 
actions which condition them, just as concepts presuppose 
images as their condition, and to suppose that we transcend 
our practical nature when we perform virtuous actions is to 
me as absurd as to suppose we transcend our intellectual 
nature when we form concepts. 

Lastly, let me indicate briefly the relation of the moral 
theory to the religious theory. It is just because as indi- 
vidual acting centres mirroring the universe and ordering 
our lives within the restricted range which evolution has 
determined for us and to which it has fitted us, we are 
conscious that we are not discrete self-subsistent{fentities, but 
the expression of an active principle, immanent in us, yet 
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overflowing our individual boundaries in time and space, 
that our actions must assume this twofold degree, marking 
the two moments of the practical activity, the economical 
or individual, and the ethical or universal. Because the 
universal spirit is immanent in the individual creature, it 
follows that the actions which are primarily individual will 
complete themselves as universal. 

The religion I reject, then, is that which claims to be higher 
than philosophy in the possession of a transcendent principle 
—the personality of God. My argument is not intended to 
disprove the personality of God, but to contest the claim of 
religion that it thereby can, and philosophy cannot, interpret 
the moral law. Religion for me is not an attitude of belief : 
it is philosophy. It is not a vague pantheism which calls 
Nature, God. It is the negation of matter as an ultimate 
principle, and the affirmation of mind. God is universal 
spirit, identical with and immanent in every form of life and 
consciousness. 


VI. 


Exposé ora fait par M. J. CHEVALIER 4 la séance 
du dimanche, 26 septembre. 


La question que je me suis posée est la suivante: les grandes 
idées morales pour lesquelles vous et nous avons lutté en- 
semble, et qui sont l’apanage de nos sociétés occidentales— 
idées de vérité, de justice, de liberté, affirmation des droits 
des personnes morales, individus ou nations,—ces idées ont- 
elles, oui ou non, une valeur métaphysique, c’est-a-dire 
réelle, la métaphysique n’étant autre chose que l’affirmation 
rationnelle d’une réalité supra-sensible? A cette question 
ma réponse a été positive. On m’a reproché d’étre trop 
simple et trop clair: mais j’avoue que, méme aprés nos 
discussions sur la théorie de la relativité, je ne suis nullement 
convaincu que la simplicité soit une marque de fausseté, ni 
qu’elle prouve rien contre le vrai; tout au contraire, je crois 
qu’une idée, si profonde soit-elle, que l’on maitrise parfaite- 
ment, est toujours susceptible d’étre exprimée sous une forme 
simple. On m’a reproché aussi d’étre vieux jeu, d’étre 
treiziéme siécle : ce reproche me touche assez peu, car je ne 
recherche pas la nouveauté, mais la vérité; et que sont, au 
surplus, la plupart des idées nouvelles, sinon de vieilles 
vérités qu’on avait oubliées ? 

Le Principal Jacks me demande si j’attache 4 la question 
que je me suis posée un intérét pratique? Assurément : 
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sinon je ne me la serais pas posée. Et en effet il ne suffit pas 
de proclamer les idées morales ; il faut en préparer la réalisa- 
tion. Or il en cofite aux individus comme aux nations de 
réaliser la justice, car cette réalisation exige un perpétuel 
sacrifice de nos intéréts sensibles et immédiats a un idéal 
supérieur: dans ce sacrifice réside l’essence de la moralité. 
La question se raméne donc a ceci: au nom de quel principe 
exigerez-vous des individus, des nations, et d’abord de vous- 
méme, un tel sacrifice? Notons-le bien: ce qui est principe 
dans l’ordre spéculatif est motif dans l’ordre pratique. Or le 
motif ne sera efficace que si le principe est réel. On ne se 
sacrifie pas d’une maniére durable pour une illusion. 

La question que nous nous posons est donc une question 
vitale pour l’avenir de notre civilisation morale, une question 
d’une immense portée pratique autant que spéculative, et 
en présence de laquelle ni l’indifférence ni la neutralité ne 
sont de mise. I] faut parier, comme dit Pascal: vous étes 
embarqués. Mais il faut tacher de parier pour le vrai avec 
la confiance que le vrai ¢’est le bon et l’utile. 

Je cherche le vrai avec ma raison. Je ne prétends nulle- 
ment, comme on a semblé me le reprocher, vous apporter une 
solution toute faite, ou vous imposer dogmatiquement une 
formule: je vous propose une méthode. Cette méthode 
consiste comme en physique,! 4 partir des faits,2 puis a 
tacher d’en rendre compte rationnellement. Nous avons 
assez & faire pour connaitre le monde tel qu’il est, sans 
chercher a le reconstruire ! 

Or, le fait, la donnée initiale d’ou je pars, et dont il faut 
rendre compte, c’est le sens de l’obligation. Ce sens, qui est 
présent chez tous les hommes, et qui commande leur pratique, 
bien qu’il s’explicite le plus souvent tardivement et incom- 
plétement,? implique les deux notions corrélatives de bien 
et d’impératif, c’est-a-dire de quelque chose qui est supérieur 
& Phomme et qui s’impose a lui, de quelque chose qui lie 


1 Jimite le physicien: je ne calque pas sa méthode. Si tout est un, 
tout est divers, et la raison doit se plier 4 la diversité du réel. Tout ce 
que je veux dire, c’est que le philosophe devra se comporter 4 l’égard dela 
réalité morale comme le physicien se comporte a l’égard de la réalité 
physique. 

2 Je dis: partir des faits; je ne dis pas nécessairement: s’enfermer 
dans les faits. Il est fort possible, au contraire, que les faits m’incitent 
4 les dépasser. Je dois suivre docilement |’expérience. 

3 De quelque nom qu’on l’appelle, ai-je dit, tous les hommes ont la 
notion de choses @ faire et de choses @ ne pas faire. C’est ce que les Latins 
exprimaient sous la forme quid agendum, quid non, ce gérondif ne com- 
portant d’ailleurs a l’origine aucune idée ewplicite d’obligation, et signifiant 
a peu prés ceci: ‘‘ Telle chose se fait, telle chose ne se fait pas.” 
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Yindividu, mais de telle maniére qu’en lui obéissant il se met 
en régle avec un ordre supérieur: en un mot, la croyance en 
un monde de valeurs libératrices. 

Etant bien établi que cette notion d’obligation, de 
devoir étre, de valeur, existe comme un fait dans la nature 
humaine, on peut—et c’est ici le noeud de mon argumenta- 
tion—expliquer ce fait de deux maniéres et de deux maniéres 
seulement : ou bien c’est un “ concept ” fabriqué par l’esprit, 
ou bien c’est une “ idée ” au sens platonicien, c’est-a-dire une 
réalité que voit l’ceil de l’Ame, et qu’il ne fait pas. Dans le 
premier cas, cette notion est du type hallucination; dans 
le second cas, elle est du type perception. Le Prof. Wildon 
Carr m’objecte qu’une telle vue est simpliste, qu’elle mécon- 
nait le travail de l’esprit dans la perception, qu’en fait il n’y 
a partout et toujours que des images, produit de l’activité de 
lesprit.1 Je sais fort bien que la perception n’est pas toute 
objective, ni hallucination (en régle générale) toute subjec- 
tive; je ne méconnais nullement le travail de l’esprit dans 
la perception: mais je prétends et j’affirme que ce travail 
s’opére sur la donnée de la sensation, que je n’ai pas faite, 
qui s’impose 4 moi et me résiste, et qui me met immédiate- 
ment en rapport avec l’extérieur.2. Je n’ignore pas davan- 
tage que |’on passe de l’hallucination a la perception, comme 
du vivant élémentaire 4 ’homme, ou du mouvement 4 l’idée, 
par une suite de gradations insensibles; mais je maintiens 
que, sous cette continuité en surface, il y a quelque part une 
coupure en profondeur, en sorte qu’on a, & gauche la brute, 
a droite l’animal raisonnable, a gauche le corps, 4 droite 
esprit : il me suffit de renvoyer, sur ce dernier point, aux 
admirables travaux de M. Bergson. Pareillement, ici, c’est- 
a-dire dans le cas de l’hallucination ou du réve, l’objet est 
fait par nous; 1a, c’est-a-dire dans le cas de la perception 
fondée sur la donnée immédiate de la sensation, l’objet 
nous fait. 

Je puis donc légitimement poser le probléme en ces termes, 
sans étre taxé de simplisme. Et je le pose ainsi :—L’idée de 
Dieu est un fait. Cette idée est-elle un réve? est-elle une 
réalité? En d’autres termes, l’homme a-t-il fait Dieu? Dieu 
a-t-il fait Phomme ? 


1 Dans cette affirmation on reconnait sans peine la marque de Il’idéa- 
lisme hegelien, qui a exercé en Angleterre, et particuliérement 4 Oxford 
depuis Th. H. Green, une influence prépondérante, que je considére, avec 
mon ami le Baron de Hiigel, comme une influence néfaste. 

2 Don Quichotte, lorsqu’il attaque les moulins 4 vent, se fait illusion 
sur la nature de l’objet: mais, que cet objet existe, c’est indubitable, 
puisqu’il le jette par terre, d’une “ rude chute.” 
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La premiére solution est celle du positivisme. M. Wildon 
Carr me demande: Que faites-vous de l’idéalisme? Je le 
range avec le positivisme, et je le rejette pareillement. Et, 
en effet, l’idéalisme fait de Dieu une idée, ou mieux un concept, 
de homme. Or, ce faisant, il supprime les données du pro- 
bléme. (1°) L’obligation est constituée par un couple antino- 
mique: nécessité plus liberté. Si vous faites procéder 
Yobligation du moi, vous supprimez la nécessité. Si, pour 
en expliquer le caractére auctoritatif, vous la faites procéder 
d’un inconscient, vous supprimez la liberté. Dans un cas, 
nous ferons tout ce que nous voudrons; dans l’autre, nous 
serons esclaves. (2°) L’obligation, ou le devoir étre, suppose 
lexistence d’une valeur, done d’une norme absolue. Mais, 
dans la théorie idéaliste comme dans le positivisme, toutes 
les valeurs sont faites par homme. Or c’est un fait qu’il y 
a dans l’humanité des valeurs différentes: ce que nous 
appelons justice, de ce c6té du Rhin, est appelé, de l’autre, 
injustice ou faiblesse: et, dans notre pays méme, que de diver- 
gences en ce qui concerne, par exemple, la morale sexuelle 
ou la constitution de la famille! Comment départager 
entre ces “‘ valeurs,” si vous n’avez pas de norme supérieure, 
absolue, qui les juge ? Sans cette norme, tous les “ idéals ” 
se valent, celui de Bismarck comme celui de la Belgique ou 
de Alsace, l’injuste comme le juste. 

La solution idéaliste est done inacceptable. Le fait moral 
nest pas fait par moi: voila ma premiére conclusion. Elle 
suscite une nouvelle question: ce fait moral, quel est-il ? 
sur quoi se fonde-t-il? Kant et les partisans de la morale 
indépendante répondent : il se suffit 4 lui-méme. Mais leur 
“jdéal” n’est qu’un résidu de Dieu, et il n’a de sens que par 
Dieu. Kant, pour le sauvegarder, a df arriver 4 Dieu: il 
a fait comme ce muletier espagnol qui, pour soulager sa 
monture, mit la selle sur sa téte; Kant ne s’est pas allégé 
de Dieu, mais il l’a mis en l’air. En réalité, il ne faut pas 
dire: “‘tu dois parce que tu dois,” formule dangereuse 

ui peut légitimer tous les ordres et toutes les obéissances ; 
il faut dire: ‘‘ tu dois parce que c’est bien.” Il y a dans la 
personne, comme |’a marqué M. Clement Webb dans son beau 
livre sur la Personnalité en Dieu et dans homme, une 
autonomie et une hétéronomie qui ne peuvent s’expliquer que 
par une théonomie. 

J’arrive donc & cette seconde conclusion, que le principe 
et la base de la morale, c’est l’idée du bien, c’est Dieu méme. 
A la solution idéaliste, irrecevable, je substitue la solution 
réaliste, seule conforme aux faits. L’homme est une idée 
de Dieu, que Dieu choisit et réalise en toute indépendance, 
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mais conformément 4 un ordre rationnel, fondé dans |’ essence 
divine, connu par l’intelligence divine, et que ma raison peut 
connaitre dans la mesure ou elle participe 4 la raison 
divine. 

J’affirme donc que Dieu peut étre connu et établi par la 
raison. M. Wildon Carr prétend que la raison humaine 
établit ’immanence seule de Dieu, 4 l’exclusion de la trans- 
cendance, et que telle est la portée de l’argument ontologique. 
Il n’en est rien: car lidée de Dieu, d’aprés l’ontologisme 
cartésien, est en nous un effet, qui ne peut s’expliquer que 
par l’existence d’un Etre infini, donc transcendant. Pas plus 
que le Professeur J. A. Smith, je ne suis disposé a sacrifier la 
transcendance 4 l’immanence, ou l’immanence 4 la trans- 
cendance: lune et l’autre sont vraies de Dieu, quoique en 
des sens différents. ! 

Ce Dieu est le fondement de la morale, et il n’y en a pas 
d’autre. On nous propose comme alternatives lunivers, 
ou encore (Principal Jacks) la ‘‘ beloved community ” de 
Royce. Mais univers n’est pas digne de mon adoration, ni 
de mes sacrifices. Et cette société des esprits, quelle est-elle ? 
VPhumanité actuelle? Je ne suis disposé & vénérer ni les 
Boches, ni les Bolchevistes; je ne suis pas méme prét a 
adorer les Francais. L’humanité future? c’est un pur 
possible, qui, 4 supposer méme qu’il se réalise dans un lointain 
avenir, ne donnera pas satisfaction 4 mes tendances les plus 
profondes ni ne récompensera les sacrifices que j’aurai faits 
pour elle. Reste que ce soit une société réellement immor- 
telle de personnes réellement immortelles : mais ceci suppose 
Dieu personnel; sil n’y a pas de personnalité en Dieu, il 
n’y en a pas davantage en homme. Or la croyance en 
limmortalité personneile, la croyance au Dieu personnel, 
est une croyance vitale pour ’humanité. Supprimez cette 
croyance, et vous faites de ce monde un champ clos ot 
s’affronteront les intéréts et les passions, et ot triomphera 
nécessairement le plus fort, chacun n’ayant qu’un but, 
qui est to make the best of this world. 

On*m’adresse une derniére objection. Si homme est 
une idée de Dieu, me dit le Principal Jacks, comment se fait-il 
qu’il ne participe point 4 l’inerrance divine? [1 y devrait 
participer s’il était une émanation de Dieu, comme le veut le 
panthéisme; mais l’homme n’est pas une émanation de Dieu, 
il est une créature de Dieu, douée de raison, développable 
mais non développée, et de volonté, faillible: ces conditions 
de sa grandeur sont aussi la cause de sa faiblesse ; l’homme 
doit accomplir le bien, mais il peut ne pas l’accomplir:: c’est 
le cas de la plupart; mais, en dépit du préjugé égalitaire, ce 
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n’est pas dans la masse qu’il faut chercher ce qu’est l’homme, 
mais dans le saint, qui réalise le type de ’-homme. 

Jeconclus. La base de l’édifice, c’est la métaphysique, ou 
affirmation rationnelle de Dieu, c’est-a-dire d’un ordre moral 
fondé sur un Etre transcendant et immanent, personnel, 
auteur et garant de ma personnalité immortelle, 4 laquelle il 
commande sans la contraindre. Sur cette base s’édifie la 
morale, connaissance et pratique de bien: la morale n’est 
autonome et indépendante que si elle est reconnue comme 
réelle, donc fondée sur la métaphysique. Quant aux religions 
positives, elles ne fondent pas la morale, elles se fondent sur 
elle : la question en ce qui les concerne demeure donc ouverte ; 
elle reléve surtout de Vhistoire.* 

Il faut s’y résigner: si la croyance en Dieu est vaine, la 
morale n’est qu’une illusion. Or la-contre proteste ma raison, 
avec ma nature. Et nul argument de philosophe ne pourra 
prévaloir contre cette affirmation et contre cette exigence. 


1 Monsieur Belot, inspecteur général de |’Instruction Publique, n’ayant 
pu remettre son rapport en temps voulu, me fit aprés coup cette objection, 
que la religion naturelle ou métaphysique dont je parle n’existe nulle 
part comme telle, et qu’il n’y a partout que des religions positives. Cette 
Juste remarque n’empéche point ma thése de demeurer entiére. II s’agit 
de savoir si Dieu et l’immortalité sont objet de connaissance rationnelle, 
et peuvent étre, 4 l’école, objet d’enseignement rationnel, non-confession- 
nel. A cela.je réponds: oui. Si on le nie, en prétextant que Dieu et 
limmortalité sont contestés, je ferai remarquer qu’il en est de méme du 
devoir, de la gravitation universelle, et de l’existence méme du monde 
extérieur. I] faut donc choisir, et j’affirme qu’un tel choix est rationnel. 
Ces distinctions une fois faites, nous devons reconnaitre, si nous consultons 
lexpérience et l’histoire, qu’une morale purement rationnelle ne suffit pas, 
en régle générale, 4 ’ homme, et qu’elle appelle pratiquement, sinon absolu- 
ment, une morale religieuse positive. Mais ces distinctions préalables 
sont d’une importance capitale : car mes adversaires, englobant la religion 
naturelle dans la religion positive, et confondant l’une avec l’autre, risquent 
de dépasser toujours la mesure, soit a gauche, en les niant ensemble, 
soit—il se pourrait—a droite, en les affirmant ensemble comme inséparables 
et indiscernables. In medio stat veritas. 





RELIGION AND CULTURE IN ITALY.’ 


ProFEssor ERNESTO BUONAIUTI, 
The Royal University, Rome. 


A CAREFUL and learned English student of the comparative 
History of Religions, Louis Henry Jordan, has more than 
once reverted to the unhappy position which the critico- 
religious disciplines have for long years occupied in the scheme 
of studies of the Italian Universities. There is no need to 
repeat, or even to summarise, what he has already said in 
works so generally known; yet rightly to comprehend the 
present situation we must needs touch upon the conditions 
imposed upon theological studies by the. legislation that 
regulated the educational system of Italy when first she 
attained her national unity. Only so can we interpret the 
actual movement in studies concerned with religion in the 
Italy of to-day ; and, above all, only so can we adequately 
realise the intensity to which the demand for such studies must 
have risen before it could break a way through the fierce 
hostility and inveterate suspicion by which it was confronted. 

Amongst the most signal and characteristic movements 
in the mentality of the nineteenth century must be written 
down the passing of the study of religion into the light of the 
lay world. From a strictly dogmatic domain, avowedly con- 
trolled by apologetic purposes and with a constant view to 
confessional polemics, the studies that concern religion have 
been brought under influences which are vigilantly critical 
and impartial, but which realise their function of evoking as 
well as illuminating the most marked and the most sensitive 
aspect of the evolution of the human spirit. Under this 
transit of theological and religious studies from the dogmatic 
teaching of the theological seminary to the unconfessional 
and disinterested treatment of the academic lecture-room, 
Italy has conformed only too closely to the course which her 
strongly marked intellectual traditions might have enabled 

1 Translated by P. H. Wicksteed, Litt.D. 
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us to predict. In the region of theology, as in other zones 
of her spiritual and mental life, Italy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury laboured under baneful repercussions from the unhappy 
fate that compelled her to fight her way to political unity 
through the opposing forces of a theocratic power which, on 
its side, could not take the field without suppressing and 
sterilising the latent possibilities of development in the 
religious tradition of the country and race, and to which, on 
the other side, it was impossible to make the smallest con- 
cession without danger of irreparably compromising the 
resurrection of Italy as a nation. In result, the action of the 
governing classes, no less than the flow of public opinion, as 
to all measures and problems that bore upon the religious life 
and its development, vacillated and halted, with woeful effect 
on the Christian spirit of the masses, throughout the succes- 
sive crises of political conflicts in the nineteenth century. 

On the one hand our diocesan seminaries—too numerous 
to command competent teachitlg staffs even for the limited 
tasks imposed on them—envisaged the study of the Biblical 
Revelation and of Ecclesiastical History (the “‘ Scripture ” 
and “‘ Tradition ’’ postulated by the Council of Trent as the 
two sources of Scriptural Truth) solely as an inexhaustible 
arsenal from which to draw corroborations of ecclesiastical 
dogma ; whereas for the Universities we must go back to the 
celebrated ‘‘ Legge Casati’’ of 13th November 1859. This Act 
laid down the permanent regulations of public instruction 
in Piedmont, and became the Magna Carta of the Italian 
schools likewise from the 20th September 1870 onwards. 
Now this Act, while officially recognising the Catholic con- 
fessional teaching in the schools, at the same time contem- 
plated the establishment of theological faculties in the 
Universities. In was in this special connection that articles 
49 and 51 defined the five faculties of theology, jurispru- 
dence, medicine, physical mathematical and natural science, 
philosophy and letters. Eight subjects were assigned to 
theology : introduction to the Bible, holy Scripture, ecclesi- 
astical history, introduction to theology, systematic theology, 
the Sacraments, moral theology, and homiletics. 

In March 1861, on the proclamation of the kingdom of 
Italy, the “‘ Legge Casati,” with unessential revisions, auto- 
matically embraced the new provinces that came under the 
kingdom of Savoy. The report presented by Senator C. 
Matteucci on the 15th June 1861, on the reorganisation of 
the Higher Education, recommended that the theological 
faculties should be preserved, ‘‘so that nothing should be 
lacking to the complete cycle of studies,” and in order that 
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visible expression should be given “ to the respect due to an 
aspect of spiritual activity which, if it has not been rewarded 
by assured and imperishable conquests like those of celestial 
mechanics, nevertheless represents the sublimest aspirations 
permitted to our intellect beyond the confines of human 
science.” And accordingly theological faculties were offici- 
ally established at the Universities of Turin, Modena, Pisa, 
Palermo, Catania, Messina, Genoa, Cagliari, and Sassari, with 
complete programmes modelled on the usage of the theo- 
logical seminaries. 

It is a patent fact that the institution of these theological 
courses at the Universities constituted a duplication of 
functions as costly as it was futile. The Government failed 
in practice to draw the clerical aspirants into the theological 
lecture-rooms of the Universities; for the ecclesiastical 
authorities could never consent to hand over the formation 
of the Catholic priesthood to a lay power, to which they could 
in no case have allowed a monopoly, and which in this case 
they regarded with obstinate distrust and suspicion that left 
no room to hope for delicately adjusted terms of agreement. 
And on the other hand it is easy to see why the cultivated 
lay public felt not the slightest interest in courses of lectures 
that expressly excluded an impartially historical and objec- 
tive treatment of the phenomena of religion and of their 
influence on the ethico-social development of humanity. It 
was therefore vain to hope that the University lecture-rooms, 
left empty by the clerics, would be filled by lay students. 

After long hesitation and elaborate discussions, a measure 
was proposed on the 10th April 1870 by the Minister Cesare 
Correnti, and enacted at Rome in the May of 1872, suppress- 
ing the theological faculties in the Royal Universities of Italy, 
but at the same time proposing “‘ that the subjects taught by 
these faculties, so far as they were of general interest, histor- 
ical, philological, or philosophical, should be assigned to the 
faculties of Letters and Philosophy at the discretion of the 
Higher Council of Public Instruction.” Such a clause, pur- 
porting to make some scanty amends for the obvious impover- 
ishment of the University programmes by the withdrawal 
of theology from the curriculum, fulfilled only too well its 
manifest destiny of becoming as good as a dead letter. 
Obvious Parliamentary exigencies secured to the Hon. Philippo 
Abigente (who had served on the committee appointed to 
report on Correnti’s proposal) in the occupation of his Chair 
of Ecclesiastical History at Naples, and accordingly he held 
it till 1876. But another twelve years had to pass before 
historico-religious studies could acquire established rights 
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of citizenship in the academic halls of Italy. It was in 
1885 that Minister Coppino appointed Raffaele Mariano Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the Royal University of 
Naples. A year afterwards he transferred Baldassarre 
Labanca from the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Pisa to that of 
the History of Religions at Rome. Mariano resigned the Chair, 
in which he cannot be said to have met with any pronounced 
success, in 1904; and Labanca, after getting leave in 1888 to 
change his subject to the History of Christianity, died in 1918, 
leaving no great heritage either of students or of works behind 
him. The Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Naples is now filled 
by Luigi Salvatorelli, and that of the History of Christianity 
at Rome by Ernesto Buonaiuti. Authorised lecturers on the 
History of Religions are now attached to the Universities of 
Rome (Nicola Turchi), Florence (Umberto Fracassini), Milan 
(Uberto Pestalozza), and Bologna (Raffaele Petazzoni). 

This brief account of the conditions under which theo- 
logical studies have laboured during recent decades in the 
Italian Universities makes it easy enough to understand why 
the stir of religious life and thought that has recently risen in 
Italy has been wholly independent both in origin and char- 
acter of academic influences. We may go further, and may 
say that it rose in the first instance amongst the Catholic 
clergy as a direct and practical means of stimulating and 
sustaining a genuinely religious revival by lightening Catholi- 
cism of that burden of theological presuppositions and re- 
actionary prejudices which have weighed upon it ever since 
the Council of Trent. Rising in the ranks of the Catholic 
clergy, where it broke itself against the invincible opposition of 
hierarchical authority, the movement overflowed into certain 
strata of the wider world, raising many a wave of sympathy 
and assent. But it has never lost its original inspiration, and 
still—nay, now more than in the recent past—the progressive 
spread of historico-religious studies stands for a potent revival 
of idealism and of Christian aspirations which promises to 
make its salutary power felt within a few generations in a 
complete reorganisation, conceptual and disciplinary, of 
Roman Catholicism. 

We need not dwell on certain isolated contributions of 
Italian scholars, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
to the progress of religious studies, though a high value must 
be attached to such works as those of the great orientalist, 
Ignazio Guidi, of world-wide reputation, the accomplished 
hebraist, David Castelli, and above all the versatile and acute 
Alesandro Chiapelli, a true pioneer in Italy in the treatment 
of the History of Christianity. But it is the opening of the 
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twentieth century that marks the rise in Italy of a genuine 
and widespread interest in those critico-religious researches 
which had already been carried so far in England and Germany. 
It was in the very year of 1900 that Salvatore Minocchi, a 
young ecclesiastic of wide philological scholarship, who had 
studied under the Jesuits at Rome, began the publication in 
Florence of a periodical entitled Studi Religiosi. His p se 
was to infiltrate into the antiquated curricula of our ecclesi- 
astical seminaries some tincture of the critical spirit and the 
habits of impartial investigation which are now universally 
recognised as necessary in theological no less than in all other 
studies. The opportuneness of the attempt was conclusively 
demonstrated by the marked success, beyond all expectation, 
of the periodical. The younger clergy recognised it at once 
as interpreting their eager desire to enter for good and all into 
contact with the religious culture of other lands, and they 
were greedy for its ministration to their intense longing to 
see the methods and tendencies of their theological schools 
rejuvenated. For seven years the Studi Religiosi held the 
field. Its programme was eclectic, and embraced essays to- 
wards a new religious apologetic, as well as Old and New 
Testament Criticism ; and it rallied into a body all the hitherto 
isolated students in the ranks of the Italian clergy who had 
experienced in their own persons the renovating power of the 
application of the historico-scientific method to the phenomena 
of religion in general and of Christianity in particular. After 
breaking ground by invaluable propagandist work, this review 
gave place to others which had meanwhile arisen with the 
hope of fighting the good fight with still greater fervour and 
more insistent pressure. Amongst these was the Rivista 
Storico-critica delle Scienze Teologiche, edited from Rome by 
the present writer and Professor Nicola Turchi. The title and 
the place of publication sufficiently indicate the boldness, not 
to say the audacity, of its aim. It was neither more nor less 
than gradually to secure, under the egis of the highest 
ecclesiastical approval, the acclimatisation in the world of 
theological culture of the positive orientations and methods 
of historical research. The adhesion of the younger Italian 
clergy was immediate and enthusiastic. The Rivista secured 
more than a thousand subscribers in its first year, and the 
numbers steadily grew through all the period of its publica- 
tion. But such a rapid maturing of a scholarly conscious- 
ness in the Italian clergy could not be regarded with apathetic 
indifference by the representatives and patrons of the old 
system, under whose malign influence the theological science 
of Roman Catholicism had been so miserably withered and 
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paralysed. Against all who cultivated critical research in 
the field of religion, and against the organs of their unwearied 

ropaganda, there soon arose a fierce opposition that took 
orm especially under the impulse of the Jesuits. The higher 
personnel of Catholicism was only too completely won over 
by the tremors of these sensitive vestals of a sacred flame 
that was threatened with a total loss of its fuel; and in the 
course of 1907 and 1908 the tender growth of the new religious 
studies in Italy was blighted by a series of official condem- 
nations culminating in the famous encyclical “ Pascendi Domini 
Gregis,”’ drawn up in the most impressive and dictatorial style 
of the Curia. Under pretext of danger from a “ subversive 
Modernism ”—that serviceable spectre that existed only in 
the heated imagination of the Pontifical draftsmen—violent 
anathema and persecuting decree followed in quick succession 
against everything that represented an aspiration towards a 
more loyal recognition of the results obtained by objective 
researches in the domain of religious experience, as the neces- 
sary condition of reaching a harmony on a higher plane be- 
tween science and faith. Ecclesiastics judged guilty of active 
participation in the movement of thought, or even of betray- 
ing any sympathies in that direction, were inhumanly deprived 
of their livings, stripped of their functions, and banished to 
remote country cures where it would be materially impossible 
for them to keep in touch with the progress of study. Since 
it could no longer summon the stake and the rack to its aid, 
the Inquisition continued to discharge its functions by solitary 
confinement and the threat of starvation. 

Even yet, after a dozen years, the progress of theological 
enlightenment lies under the paralysis into which the 
“Pascendi” flung it. One after another the periodicals that 
had been established in Italy for the spread and development 
of critical religious erudition have disappeared under the 
exterminating Tey of the hurricane. The Rivista di Scienze 
Teologiche tried a series of prudential concessions, in the hope 
of pursuing its mission amid the acute difficulties of the 
moment ; but it was expressly and formally condemned by 
the supreme tribunal of the Holy Office, and together with it 
other editorial efforts consecrated to the same purposes were 
smitten in like manner. Other Reviews, that tried to make 
Salvage of the inheritance and keep the programme alive, 
had but an ephemeral existence, as was but natural in the 
face of the implacable hostility of the ecclesiastical powers. 

_ And yet it was in the very entanglements and mortifica- 
tions imposed by the opposition of Vatican officialdom to all 
studies relating to religion that these same studies found the 
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occasion and the stimulus for a wider dissemination of their 
postulates and methods. The trail of desolation that the 
encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi’”’ and the consequential ecclesiastical 
acts of administration left behind them proclaimed aloud 
that the vital growth of the spirit of exact study of religion 
and its historic manifestations was impossible so long as it 
remained confined exclusively to ecclesiastical circles, and 
fell under an unyielding authority against which there was no 
appeal, and which commanded the amplest means and 
resources of suppression and oppression. The champions of 
the diffusion of religious studies in Italy from 1905 to 1910 
could not flatter themselves with so much as a hope of 
established conquests unless they could reach circles in the 
world of lay thought and of the free, scholarship over which 
the Congregations had long shown that they were powerless. 
And to this world of academic culture and unpledged in- 
vestigation they turned with a zeal undismayed by the 
obvious difficulties of their mission. And we are able now 
to proclaim that their patient renunciations and stubborn 
persistence have finally succeeded in securing the entry of 
theological studies into spheres of research and intellectual 
life that are safe from the bludgeons of an inquisitorial 
authority. 

Within the last two months the present writer has been 
struck by the Supreme Congregation of the Sacred Office 
with the sentence of excommunication, not so much, one may 
suppose, on account of certain heresies supposed to lurk in 
his essays on Pauline criticism as because, in his University 
teaching and his steady co-operation in the Trimestrial 
Review of Philosophical and Religious Studies, recently 
established by the distinguished Professor Bonnucci, he has 
gained access to a more grateful and fertile soil on which to 
acclimatise historico-religious studies in the world of the 
higher culture of Italy. And in truth it is no longer possible 
to deny the rapid and accelerating growth of interest in these 
studies, in the Italy of to-day, in those strata of studious 
youth which the enmity of the Jesuits cannot hurt, and in 
whom the best hopes for the spiritual future of our country 
lie. In the matter of historico-religious culture it can be 
boldly asserted that Italy is now passing through a stage of 
development full of the richest promise. It is a veritable 
springtime, ethical and mental, from which we may look to 
see, ere long, results of far-reaching beneficence. The most 


significant symptom of this rebirth is the formation in the } 


Universities of “* circles ” formed with the object of furthering 
by every means the spread of historico-religious studies. 
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These circles have been formed in the principal Universities 
of the kingdom (Rome, Bologna, Padua, Naples, Pavia), and 
their activity, even in this initial stage of their existence, 
has already produced noteworthy results. Very special 
notice is deserved by the.circles of Rome and of Bologna, 
which have already organised courses of lectures designed to 
illustrate typical manifestations in the history of humanity 
of the religious spirit, have offered prizes for competition 
amongst beginners in these studies, and are striving to give 
some collective guidance and organisation to our movement. 
A brilliant future smiles upon us from the enthusiasm, the 
harmony, and the solid industry which permeate these 
circles." 


The outcome of the considerations now suggested points 
to the expectation of noteworthy transformations in the whole 
tendency and drift of the collective religious experience and 
religious tradition under which the people of Italy have 
hitherto been brought up. 

It was at a time when historico-religious studies had 
already attained a wide and vigorous development in other 
lands that the movement we have examined rose and rapidly 
extended amongst us Italians, in a country where the 
Christian tradition, after centuries of theological elaboration, 
had fallen into the extreme of rigid and uncompromising 
dogmatism. These conditions determine special character- 
istics which may help us to foresee the probable results of the 
movement of thought in Italy that is focussed on the con- 
sideration of the permanent facts of religion and their 
historical differentiations. 

Before all else we must note that it is no mere intellectual 
curiosity that at this moment urges the youth of our Uni- 
versities to fix their eager attention upon the religious 
problem with an enthusiasm so rich in its promise. In this 
period of hard-beset transition, all that carries the semblance 
of a barren intellectual indulgence and has no direct bearing 
on life and its actual demands goes by the board, and is 
regarded with more or less complete indifference. The spirit 
pants for some systematising of values by which we can press 
forward with firm and reinspired steps, after the terrible 
parenthesis through which European civilisation has passed, 
towards a future less dark and volcanic. In the religious 
studies which are so rapidly invading the best centres of our 
= national culture, anxious minds, unless I am much mistaken, 
are seeking before everything an answer to the most relentless 
questionings of their inner life as to whether it is or is not 
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possible to track through history, with the clue of religious 
and Christian tradition, the elements and the means of a 
rebirth into spiritual health and power. 

When we consider the far-reaching implications of this 
problem, which assuredly underlies and guides the spread 
of scholarly research into religious history and philosophy 
amongst us, and when we contemplate the stupendous issues 
that are ultimately involved, we can well understand, and 
from a certain point of view even sympathise with, the keen 
alarm which has moved the supreme authorities of Catholicism 
to oppose the dykes of their anathemas and ostracisms 
against the waves. But how can a historical tradition that 
is really convinced of the legitimacy of its existence and its 
constitution have cause to dread, as if with a foregone 
conclusion, the inspection of its title-deeds, to the point of 
choking off by anticipation every suggestion that looks that 
way? It is altogether premature to attempt to define the 
precise consequences that the spread of religious studies in 
Italy may have for the rigid and coherent organism of 
Catholic thought and discipline; but most assuredly its 
effect will not be confined to the academic world, but will 
react upon the religious consciousness and Christian dis- 
positions of the masses. Yet before condemning in block a 
movement which is supported by a demand of the con- 
temporary conscience that can neither be hushed nor resisted, 
the Catholic authorities should surely have asked themselves 
whether the attack they dread is not directed against a 
special dogmatic formulation of historical Christianity rather 
than against its inmost and imperishable essence. Does he 
who, instead of discussing the objections urged against his own 
ideas, launches anathemas against them, really give proof 
thereby of his courage and sense of intellectual security ? 

In any case, an open rupture has now taken place. On 
the one side stand the representatives of research in matters 
pertaining to religion, and the advocates of a transformed 
apologetic. On the other, the supreme direction of Catholic 
society. The curtain rises on a drama which cannot fail to 
arrest the strained attention of all who feel the importance 
of religion, and the value of its many-sided bearing upon the 
development of the whole spiritual life of man. 


ERNESTO BUONAIUTI. 


Rome, THe Roya. UNIVERSITY, 
March 1921. 
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THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES.’ 
HOWARD V. KNOX. 


WHATEVER estimate the reader may perchance have already 
formed of William James’s critical and constructive work in 
philosophy, he may rest assured that in these Letters he will 
find nothing but pure delight. It is not too much to say that 
their quality would suffice, in the absence of any other output, 
to ensure for the writer a literary reputation of the highest 
order. And even for the serious student of philosophy the 
exclusion from these volumes of all letters that are, in the 
words of the preface, ‘‘ wholly technical or polemic,” is perhaps 
not quite so regrettable as might appear at first sight. Inthe 
first place, James seems always to have felt that such philo- 
sophical truths as were intrinsically incapable of conveyance 
in non-technical form must also be intrinsically of but slight 
importance for human guidance. In the second place, the 
key to his philosophic theories is to be found precisely in 
that deep interest in human individuality which informs his 
correspondence. 

James’s intellectual outlook was dominated by the con- 
ception of the individual mind as the inexhaustible fount of 

venturous possibility, rather than by that residual abstrac- 
tion, “the” human mind “in general.” His unique achieve- 
ment, in fact, as a psychologist, was to provide a critical 
antidote for that subtle poison of naturalistic fatalism which 
every psychological system before him seemed by the very 
law of its nature doomed to distil. For psychology, model- 
ling itself on physical science, conceived its business to be 
that of discounting individual differences by the discovery of 
general formulas of behaviour. Always physical science 
depends on the assumption, not that certain things are exactly 
alike, but that their individual differences may for certain 


* Edited by his son, Henry James, in two vols., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1920, price 42s. net. 
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purposes be neglected. ‘‘ Uniformity” is its watchword, as 
successful prediction is the measure of its truth. So far, 
therefore, as psychology aspires to be in this sense “‘ scientific,” 
it has abstracted ab initio, not only from the individuality of 
the individual, but also from the particularity of his particular 
acts. Where we ourselves, however, as conscious individuals 
are concerned, the strictly human interest begins precisely 
where “ scientific’ generalisation leaves off. And, moreover, 
the uniformities which science “discovers” are, from the 
subjective or psychological point of view, products of our own 
selective activity. All scientific truths are also human in- 
ventions. Thus, on the one hand, psychological study 
involves a revaluation of the nature of “* Universals”’; and, 
on the other, individuality is the everlasting surd which in 
the end eludes the most cunning formulas that the most 
scientific psychology can devise. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the philosophy of personality 
that already finds expression in James’s great Principles of 
Psychology. Though it may not forthwith establish the reality 
of freedom, at any rate it completely outflanks all the stock 
arguments in favour of psychological “necessity.” Essen- 
tially it protests against a severance of “ will” from “ intelli- 
gence,” which destroys the intelligibility of both: against 
the assumption that “‘ everything not imposed upon a will- 
less and non-codperant intellect must count as false”’; a 
view which James rightly regards as ‘“‘a_ preposterous 
principle which no human being follows in real life.”1 And 
by recognising that the impersonal standpoint of science 
abstracts from personality without disposing of it, it breaks 
down that hard-and-fast barrier between the “ subjective ” 
and the “ objective ” which is the final source of nihilistic 
scepticism. 

Whatever else may be said for the pluralistic philosophy 
which thus exalts “the importance of the individual,” its 
vigorous humanism undoubtedly forms an admirable basis 
for human intercourse. It explains also that gift of sympa- 
thetic dissent which saved James from ever converting an 
opponent intoanenemy. The fighting spirit that he so highly 
prized consorted in his own mind with the warmest welcome 
to every form of intellectual experiment. The world of fact 
seemed to him to afford that spirit ample scope; and the 
world of academic opinion was too full of it already. As 4 
bit of self-revelation, perhaps the most interesting letter in 
the collection is one written to Mrs James in 1878 :— 





1 Letters, ii. p. 856. 
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“ T have often thought that the best way to define a 
man’s character would be to seek out the particular 
mental or moral attitude in which, when it came upon 
him, he felt himself most deeply and intensely active and 
alive. At such moments there is a voice inside which 
speaks and says: ‘This is the real me!’ And after- 
wards, considering the circumstances in which the man 
is placed, and noting how some of them are fitted to 
evoke this attitude, whilst others do not call for it, an 
outside observer may be able to prophesy where the 
man may fail, where succeed, where be happy and where 
miserable. Now, as well as I can describe it, this 
characteristic attitude in me always involves an element 
of active tension, of holding my own, as it were, and 
trusting outward things to perform their part so as to 
make it a full harmony, but without any guaranty that 
they will. Make it a guaranty—and the attitude 
immediately becomes to my consciousness stagnant and 
stingless. Take away the guaranty, and I feel (provided 
I am iiberhaupt in vigorous condition) a sort of deep 
enthusiastic bliss, of bitter willingness to do and suffer 
anything, which translates itself physically by a kind of 
stinging pain inside my breast-bone (don’t smile at this 


—it is to me an essential element of the whole thing !)— 
and which, although it is a mere mood or emotion to 
which I can give no form in words, authenticates itself 
to me as the deepest principle of all active and theoretic 
determination which I possess”’ (i. pp. 199-200). 


Though James never committed himself totidem verbis 
to any formal definition of philosophy, he seems to have 
regarded its proper task as that of undoing the abstraction by 
which science, in the narrower sense, depersonalises reality. 
For philosophy, as for religion, the question is precisely— 
James would surely not have banned the colloquialism— 
“Where do we come in?” Philosophy is, to use his actual 
words, “the reflection of man on his relations with the 
universe.” 1 To assume, as a necessary preliminary to 
“ disinterested ’ inquiry, that human intelligence must be 
functionally inert—that the ‘‘ Whole,” of which we form part, 
is in no wise affected by our conscious attitude thereto—to 
assume this was not more repugnant to James’s moral 
idiosyncrasy than to his critical sense. It is an attempt to 
apply to “ reality ’’ plus ourselves a logical postulate which 
really has no meaning except as applied to “ reality ” minus 


1 Quoted in Letters, i. p. 191. 
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ourselves. Incidentally, it indicates an ambiguity inherent 
in all such terms as ‘“‘ Whole, “ Reality,” ‘“‘ Universe,” as 
commonly used in philosophic disputation. 

It is always assumed that it can make no logical difference 
whether or not the philosopher conceives himself as included 
in the ‘‘ Universe” or “‘ Whole.” But it is surely obvious 
that if he excludes himself in contemplating his “ universe,” 
the latter ipso facto cannot possibly be all-inclusive: while 
if he includes himself, he puts his “ universe” under a 
logical obligation to react, in one way or another, to his 
personality ; and its impersonality is thus given up in 
principle. It is by no means easy to think a reality to which 
our personal interests and beliefs really make no difference. 
If, however, reality should chance to be ultimately such as 
to sanction an absolute dichotomy into the thinker and his 
universe, then the thinker must be as independent of his 
universe as his universe is of him. He cannot therefore 
surrender his individuality to it, even if he would. Nor 
again can such a “ universe,” even if it is in itself a real 


‘** whole,”’ be the whole of reality. For a “ universe” to 
which we are strictly impartial is, as we have seen, only a 
partial universe. 

The conclusion emerges, then, that the “‘ Universe ’’ may 


be either completely rigid and “ systematic ” or all-inclusive 
and plastic: but it cannot possibly be both all-inclusive and 
absolutely rigid. A “ Logic,” therefore, which proceeds on 
the postulates (a) that because the universe is all-inclusive 
it must be systematic, (b) that because it is systematic it 
must be rigid, (c) that because it is rigid it must therefore 
be indifferent to human interests, would appear to be a 
tissue of incompatible postulates rather than an exemplar 
of pure rationality. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to conceive James’s Will to 
Believe as a revolt against logic, and as a defence of irra- 
tionalism. Its main object was to shake the complacency 
of those who plainly saw no logical difficulty in the assump- 
tion that man’s proper attitude to the “‘ Universe” is that 
of a “disinterested” spectator. Writing to a dissentient 
friend in 1896, James says: “TI still await criticism of my 
Auseinandersetzung of the logical situation of man’s mind 
gegeniiber the Universe, in respect to the risks it runs” 
(ii. p. 50). And in 1904, in a good-humoured protest against 
a brother-philosopher’s “‘ duplicate of my own theses in the 
* Will to Believe ’ essay (which should have been called by 
the less unlucky title the Right to Believe) in the guise of 
an alternative and substitute for my doctrine,” he says :— 
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“* My essay hedged the licence to indulge in private 
over-beliefs with so many restrictions and signboards of 
danger, that the outlet was narrow enough. It made of 
tolerance the essence of the situation; it defined the 
permissible cases; it treated the faith-attitude as a 
necessity for individuals, because the total ‘ evidence,’ 
which only the race can draw, has to include their experi- 
ments among tts data.1_ It tended to show only that faith 
could not be absolutely vetoed, as certain champions of 
‘ science ’ (Clifford, Huxley, etc.) had claimed it ought to 
be ” (ii. p. 207). 


That the intellectual tolerance which James not only 
preached but practised was consistent with intensity of 
personal conviction, and even with much warmth of feeling, 
is well shown in a letter to a common friend concerning 
Santayana’s Interpretations of Péetry and Religion (published 
in 1900). 


“The great event in my life recently has been the 
reading of Santayana’s book. Although I absolutely 
reject the platonism of it, I have literally squealed with 
delight at the imperturbable perfection with which the 


position is laid down on page after page; and grunted 
with delight at such a thickening-up of our Harvard 
atmosphere. . . . I now understand Santayana, the man. 
I never understood him before. But what a perfection 
of rottenness in a philosophy! I don’t think I ever knew 
the anti-realistic view to be propounded with so im- 
pudently superior an air. It is refreshing to see a 
representative of moribund Latinity rise up and ad- 
minister such reproof to us barbarians in the hour of 
our triumph. . . . Nevertheless, how fantastic a philo- 
sophy !—as if the ‘ world of values’ were independent 
of existence. It is only as being, that one thing is better 
than another. . . . Moreover, when you come down to 
the facts, what do your harmonious and integral ideal 
systems prove to be? in the concrete? Always things 
burst by the growing content of experience. Dramatic 
unities; laws of versification; ecclesiastical systems ; 
scholastic doctrines. Bah! Give me Walt Whitman 
and Browning ten times over, much as the perverse 
ugliness of the latter at times irritates me, and intensely 
as I have enjoyed Santayana’s attack. The barbarians 
are in the line of mental growth, and those who do insist 


1 Italics mine, 
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that the ideal and the real are dynamically continuous 
are those by whom the world is to be saved. But I’m 
nevertheless delighted that the other view, always 
existing in the world, should at last have found so 
splendidly impertinent an expression among ourselves. 
I have meant to write to Santayana; but on second 
thoughts, and to save myself, I will just ask you to send 
him this” (ii. pp. 122-128). 


A philosopher who postulates “‘ dynamic continuity ” 
between the ideal and the real will never wholly part com- 
pany with “common-sense,” though James is very far 
from appealing to it as an oracle. Writing in 1908 (at. 61), 
he says :— 


‘“‘T have got my mind working on the infernal old 
problem of mind and brain, and how to construct the 
world out of pure experience, and I feel foiled again and 
inwardly sick with the fever. But I verily believe that 
it is only work that makes one sick in that way that has 
any chance of breaking old shells and getting a step 
ahead. It is a sort of madness, however, when it is on 
you. The total result is to make me admire ‘ common- 
sense ’ as having done by far the biggest stroke of genius 
ever made in philosophy when it reduced the chaos of 
crude experience to order by its luminous Denkmittel of 
the stable ‘thing,’ and its dualism of thought and 
matter ”’ (ii. p. 198). 


And again, writing to another friend a few days later, 
he says :— 


‘“* I am convinced that the desire to formulate truths 
is a virulent disease. It has contracted an alliance 
lately in me with a feverish personal ambition, which I 
never had before, and which I recognise as an unholy 
thing in such a connection. I actually dread to die 
until I have settled the Universe’s hash in one more 
book, which shall be epochmachend at last, and a title 
of honour to my children! Childish idiot !—as if formulas 
about the Universe could ruffle its majesty, and as if 
the common-sense world and its duties were not eternally 
the really real!” (ii. p. 199). 


The following, almost casual, remark is illuminating in 
regard to James’s refusal to admit “ abstract truth ” as the 
highest achievement of the human mind :— 


“It strikes me that no good will ever come to Art 
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as such from the analytic study of A¢sthetics—harm, 
rather, if the abstractions could in any way be made the 
basis of practice. We should get stark things done on 
system with all the intangible personal je ne scais quaw 
left out. The difference between the first- and second- 
best things in art absolutely seems to escape verbal 
definition—it is a matter of a hair, a shade, an inward 
quiver of some kind—yet what miles away in point of 
preciousness! Absolutely the same verbal formula 
applies to the supreme success and to the thing that 
just misses it, and yet verbal formulas are all that your 
esthetics will give”’ (ii. p. 87). 


The letters dealing with the Gifford Lectures on Varieties 
of Religious Experience (delivered in 1900 and 1902) will be 
turned to eagerly for the light that they throw on James’s 
aims in this now famous work :— 


“The problem I have set myself,” he says in an 
intimate letter, written while struggling against ill- 
health in the preparation of the lectures, “ is a hard one : 
first, to defend (against all the prejudices of my ‘ class ’) 
‘experience’ against ‘ philosophy’ as being the real 
backbone of the world’s religious life—I mean prayer, 
guidance, and all that sort of thing immediately and 
privately felt, as against high and noble general views of 
our destiny and the world’s meaning; and, second, to 
make the hearer or reader believe, what I myself most 
invincibly do believe, that, although all the special 
manifestations of religion may have been absurd (I mean 
its creeds and theories), yet the life of it as a whole is 
mankind’s most important function. A task well-nigh 
impossible, I fear, and in which I shall fail; but to 
attempt it is my religious act ”’ (ii. p. 127). 


In another letter, written while the lectures were in 
progress, he briefly summarises his position :— 


““In these lectures the ground I am taking is this: 
The mother-sea and fountain-head of all religions lie in 
the mystical experiences of the individual, taking the 
word mystical in a very wide sense. All theologies and 
all ecclesiasticisms are secondary growths superimposed ; 
and the experiences make such flexible combinations 
with the intellectual prepossessions of their subjects, 
that one may almost say that they have no proper 
intellectual deliverance of their own, but belong to a 
region deeper, and more vital and practical, than that 
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which the intellect inhabits. For this they are also 
indestructible by intellectual arguments and criticisms.” 


For the immediate religious experience James proceeds 
to suggest the following very wide interpretation :— 


‘“*T attach the mystical or religious consciousness to 
the possession of an extended subliminal self, with a thin 
partition through which messages make irruption. We 
are thus made convincingly aware of the presence of a 
sphere of life larger and more powerful than our usual 
consciousness, with which the latter is nevertheless 
continuous. . . . The farther margin of the subliminal 
field being unknown, it can be treated as by Trans- 
cendental Idealism, as an Absolute mind with a part of 
which we coalesce, or by Christian theology, as a distinct 
deity acting on us. Something, not our immediate self, 
does act on our life!” (ii. pp. 149-150). 


Again, writing in 1904, he says :— 


““T have frankly to confess that my Varieties 
carried ‘ theory ’ as far as I could then carry it, and that 
I can carry it no farther to-day. I can’t see clearly 
over that edge. Yet I am sure that tracks have got to be 
made there. I think that the fixed point with me is the 
conviction that our ‘rational’ consciousness touches 
but a portion of the real universe, and that our life is fed 
by the ‘ mystical’ region as well. I have no mystical 
experience of my own, but just enough of the germ of 
mysticism in me to recognise the region from which 
their voice comes when I hear it ”’ (ii. p. 210). 


To the end James felt that— 


“* The real crux is when you come to define objectively 
the ideals to which feeling reacts. ‘God is a Spirit ’— 
darauf geht es an—on the last available definition of the 
term Spirit. It may be very abstract ”’ (ii. p. 218). 


Before quitting the Varieties, it is of special interest to 
note that at any rate the account of the “ sick soul ” is based 
on direct personal experience. James admitted to a corre- 
spondent in 1904: “* The document p. 160 is my own case— 
acute neurasthenic attack with phobia. I naturally dis- 
guised the provenance!” 1 

The extracts we have given are of course but fragmentary 


1 La philosophie de William James, by H. Flournoy, p. 149 n. The 
passage alluded to is reproduced in Letters, ii. p. 145 f. 
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samples, and in themselves give no hint of the varied interest 
of these intensely human Letters. The impressions of people, 
of novels, of places, are literary cameos which are none the 
less of the most finished kind for being so obviously spon- 
taneous. One final quotation I cannot resist (ii. p. 216) :— 


*“Make much of dear old Héffding, who is a.good 
pluralist and irrationalist. I took to him immensely, 
and so did everybody. Lecturing to my class, he told 
against the Absolutists an anecdote of an ‘ American’ 
child who asked his mother if God made the world in six 
days. ‘ Yes.’—‘ The whole of it ? ’—‘ Yes.-—‘ Then it 
is all finished, all done ? ’"—‘ Yes..—‘ Then in what 
business now is God?’ If he tells it in Oxford you 
must reply : ‘ Sitting for his portrait to Royce, Bradley, 
and Taylor.’ ” 

HOWARD V. KNOX. 


OxForD. 





MISANTHROPES IN FACT AND FICTION. 
Str GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 


I suppose that the Complete Misanthrope—the man who 
consistently professes and practises misanthropy—can never 
have been other than an exceedingly rare type, or the frame- 
work of society could scarcely have held together. At the 
present period of the world’s history, and among men not 
admittedly of unsound mind, the type is probably extinct, 
though occasional acts which can only be described as 
misanthropical are not even now altogether difficult to 
discover. For example, I am acquainted with a man who, 
in the recent period of scarcity, deliberately allowed a crop 
of corn to go to ruin rather than reap and sell it at the 
current price. I am glad to add that he was duly dealt with 
by the authorities, who exacted a heavy fine. A second 
misanthropic character, who lived before my time but still 
survives in local tradition, was vicar of a moorland parish 
not far from the Border, and was wont to indulge his anti- 
social proclivity by firing stray shots from a duck-gun at 
chance passers-by. I have not heard that he ever actually 
killed anyone, whence perhaps one may conclude that, being 
not without a certain moderation in his fanaticism, he was 
content to pepper or to scare them. In more recent days, the 
seigneur of a certain rocky islet in the Channel is said to have 
developed a like dilettantism in regard to those who landed 
unauthorised on his demesne. Moving with the times, he 
used a rifle, and, with the same fine regard for human life as 
the parson of Elsdon, was almost always content to let the 
lead splash on the rock a yard or so from the intruder. 
These two instances might seem to favour an assumption 
that outlying districts are conducive to the breeding of 
misanthropy. But perhaps the truth is that it is in such 
places that the disease attracts most attention and is best 
remembered. For the cases of misanthropy, or misanthropic 
madness, brought to light by the newspapers are generally 
654 
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those of town-dwellers—tragic castaways, who, with swarming 
life surrounding them, have acted on some obscure impulse 
to anticipate the tomb, and eat their hearts out through Jong 
years of self-sought isolation. I knew, or at least had set 
eyes on, one of these. He lived in a village, and, having been 
cruelly humiliated in love when quite a young man, he had 
rashly sworn an oath that the sun should never shine on 
him again. And this vow he actually kept, for more than 
forty years, until his death. In the earlier days of his serving 
this self-imposed life sentence, he allowed himself to go out- 
of-doors after sundown, and even to exchange speech with the 
neighbours. But misanthropy grew upon him fast, and thus 
he was confined first to the house, and then to a bed, where 
he could turn his face to the wall, where he was waited on 
hand and foot by a female relative. It was at this period 
that, being myself a boy, I most improperly (as I now see) 
forced my way into his cottage. I refrain from attempting 
to describe the sad sight that met my eyes. Enough to say 
that I have never quite forgotten it, and that I had gone 
but two paces over the threshold ere I repented of my 
rudeness. As he lay in his box-bed, the poor fellow’s hands 
were held out, as if to ward off or shut out something that was 
hateful to him, whilst a hideous roar issued from his chest. 
I fled, but not before a vision of locks and claws which bore 
the growth of years had imprinted itself upon the retina. 
This miserable man lived on for many years, and I have 
heard that when at last he died, a special coffin had to be 
constructed to fit the shape into which he had grown. His 
was probably a case in which misanthropy had passed into 
dementia. 

Repellent as it may be, there is abundant evidence that 
misanthropy has again and again proved an attractive theme 
to men of the highest genius—Shakespeare, Moliére, and Scott 
having each devoted a work to the study of it, whilst Byron 
and Swift went further by illustrating it in their own lives. 
Here, then, are rich materials, the comparative study of 
which ought surely to help us to a clearer understanding of 
an obscure mental state; and, as the fine French proverb 
has it, “‘to understand is to excuse ”—to excuse, and, in- 
cidentally, where danger exists, to be warned against that 
danger. We must, however, be on our guard against 
confounding misanthropy proper—that is, the hatred or 
avoidance of mankind—with the somewhat analogous states 
of mind produced by mere melancholy or mere pessimism, 
both of which present subsidiary features or symptoms 
common to themselves and to misanthropy. 
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So long ago, then, as the middle of the second century of 
our era, Lucian of Samosata, writing in the tone of a highly 
civilised and highly sceptical age, had made Timon the 
Misanthrope the subject of a lively burlesque. Later 
writers are, however, unanimous in treating the theme 
seriously, not to say tragically, and it is in their footsteps 
that we must follow. Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, 
produced in the year 1608, is pronounced by experts to be a 
composite work, of which nearly one-half may be attributed 
to George Wilkins, Cyril Tourneur, or some other inferior 
writer, and certainly its lax structure and crabbed diction 
would reflect little credit on Shakespeare. As a study of the 
psychology of a misanthrope, the play is the reverse of 
subtle. The keynote is sounded in the following gibe, 
addressed to Timon by the cynic Apemantus: “‘ The middle 
of humanity thou never knewest, but the extremity of both 
ends.” ! And true it is that from the extreme of confiding 
generosity Timon passes at one step to the extreme of virulent 
misanthropy. Surely there is here some want of balance or 
gradation, notwithstanding that the faithful steward, Flavius, 
would lay the blame elsewhere :— 


‘“* What viler thing upon the earth than friends 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ? ”’? 


From a remark of the poet,? however, we are led to surmise 
that Timon’s lack of ballast must be attributed to youth and 
inexperience. Nor is it idly that Alcibiades applies to him 
the epithet of “ noble.” Nobility of nature he possessed, 
though scarcely that of character—scarcely that nobility 
which can resist dire strain, and, nobler still perhaps, forgive 
grave injury. Timon has yet to learn life’s lesson of long- 
suffering. And so the spectacle which he affords is rather 
that of a broken-hearted boy than of a good man meeting 
with misfortune. The predominance of slaves and syco- 
phants among the subordinate characters, and the absence 
of feminine interest save of a very ugly and very episodic 
kind, combine to make the play one of the least attractive 
of those in which Shakespeare had a hand. Yet it has fine 
passages, too, and the experiment of re-staging it would be 
well worth trying—the more so that it is comparatively free 
from those difficulties and subtleties whose interpretation is 
apt to overweight all but the greatest actors. 


1 Act iv. Scene 3. 

2 Act iv. Scene 3. 

* He speaks of the “‘ infinite flatteries that follow youth and opulency ” 
(Act v. Scene 1). 
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Among Moliére’s plays, Le Misanthrope occupies a very 
different position from that occupied by Timon among 
Shakespeare’s—indeed, a consensus of critics might well be 
expected to pronounce it his grandest work. Its hero or 
protagonist, the misanthrope Alceste, is at once ideally noble 
and essentially human—one whom revolted idealism has 
driven to misanthropy. The spirit of the world in which he 
lives—its deplorable triviality, insincerity, and ‘scurrility— 
raise his gorge. Nor, in inveighing against it, is he inclined 
to weigh his words.1 He is high-minded, and yet un- 
compromising, uncompliant, a vehement railer. He has an 
Achilles’ heel of his own, and the fine ardour of his nature 
turns to his own detriment. For the same intensity which he 
brings to bear on decrying human frailty inspires his passion 
for Céliméne—for Céliméne, the bewitching young widow, 
who herself embodies so large a share of the very things he 
rails against. At the first Céliméne is inclined to return his 
love; only, her inclination, unlike his, is kept well in hand. 
Hence she gains the tantalising attraction possessed by 
coolness and comparative indifference in the eyes of those 
who themselves are at the boiling-point. The subsequent 
intrigue, or entanglement, of the play is perhaps not very 
strong; but in depth of human significance, as also in 
brilliance of writing, this comedy is without a rival. Mboliére 
had the courage necessary to give it an unhappy ending— 
where an Alceste was involved, the only ending that could 
possibly be true to art. And, whilst exposing the thorniness 
of misanthropy, he has also done full justice to the moral 
grandeur to which that wild passion may occasionally rise. 

Sir Walter Scott’s misanthrope, suggested as he was by 
an actual original, is a much less august figure. Indeed, 
The Black Dwarf, for all its admirable local and historic 
picturesque, remains somewhat of an illustration of the 
structural naiveté of early romantic fiction, whose canon 
required that somebody must always turn out to be somebody 
else. The misshapen creature beheld by Hobbie Elliot on 
the moor, at work upon his Cyclopean task, appears in one 
respect unique, for he does good that evil may come. Hear 

own avowal to Earnscliff: ‘‘ If I cannot send disease into 
families and murrain among the herds, can I attain the same 
end so well as by prolonging the lives of those who can serve 
the purpose of destruction as effectually ?—If Alice of Bower 

died in winter, would young Ruthwin have been slain 
for her love the last spring ?—Who thought of penning their 

* He avows his intention “ de rompre en visiére 4 tout le genre humain,”’ 


to ride full tilt against humanity (Act i. Scene 1). 
Vor. XIX.—No. 4. bea 
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cattle beneath the tower when the Red Reiver of Westburn- 
flat was deemed to be on his deathbed ?—My draughts, my 
skill, recovered him. And, now, who dare leave his herd 
upon the lea without a watch, or go to bed without unchain- 
ing the sleuth-hound ?”! But notwithstanding this sinister 
profession, and the great curses which he utters, the heart of 
Elshender the Recluse has a soft spot in it. Nay, indeed, as 
he has been goaded .into misanthropy by disappointment 
and the recoil from a rash act of his own, so he now finds it so 
hard to live up to his calling, that it takes all the envy aroused 
by contrasting his own contorted limbs with the straight 
ones of the ruffian Greme to enable him to “ wrestle down 
his feelings of rebellious humanity.” 2 In the Black Dwarf, 
in fact, misanthropy is little better than a masquerade, or a 
mood of violence persisted in, in his own despite, against 
his better nature. Yet this is a form of the malady which is 
by no means uncommon, though not commonly destined to 
the happy ending which turns Scott’s hero into a species of 
od from the machine. As to David Ritchie, the model 
rom whom the dwarf was drawn, Scott seems to have 
closely copied his deformities and the embittered sense of 
his own hideousness which drove him to the wilderness? 
Hints of a mind in strong contrast with a deformed exterior 
may also have been borrowed from that original, who is 
known to have been a loving cultivator of flowers and a reader 
of good books. Reality was, however, as it so often is, 
more poignant than romance ; for, far from being a noble in 
disguise, David Ritchie had had to face grinding poverty in 
addition to his other griefs. And, though we are not now 
concerned with locality, perhaps I may here be permitted to 
observe that Scott, whose topography is generally artistically 
rather than actually true, has, for his own purposes, seen fit 
to transfer the dwarf’s hermitage from the Vale of Manor 
to Liddesdale—or, in other words, from the inner to the outer 
verge of the Middle Marches. 

It may be that, strictly speaking, I am scarcely justified 
in including the brain-sick musician of Shelley’s Julian and 
Maddalo among types of misanthropy. He is rather a man 
at odds with society, and he expressly disclaims community 
of sentiment with the “‘ perverted beings,”’ who, as he says, 


** think to find 
In scorn and hate a medicine for the mind 
Which scorn or hate has wounded.”’ 





1 Chapter iv. 2 Chapter vi. 
* Robert Chambers’s Illustrations of the Author of Waverley, p. 77. 
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Here, as elsewhere, however, extremes meet, so that certain 
symptoms of an unbalanced or undisciplined philanthropy 
are scarcely distinguishable from the symptoms of a directly 
opposite passion. We may gather from this tormented 
being’s wild soliloquy that he had started in life with much 
of Shelley’s own belief in the perfectibility of man through 
the powers of the human mind, and that the shipwreck of 
these aspirations has combined with more personal mis- 
fortune to drive him mad. 
As Maddalo (or Byron) points out, 


** he seemed hurt, 
Even as a man with his peculiar wrong, 
To hear but of the oppression of the strong, 
Of those absurd deceits (I think with you! 
In some respects, you know) which carry through 
The excellent impostors of this earth, 
When they outface detection.” 


He (the distraught captive) also reveals how “ loathed 
scorn and outrage unrelenting ”’ are the reward of those who 
take the love of mankind as their vocation. So, although a 
hater of the existing social order rather than of men, this 
inspired bedlamite may perhaps be regarded as a variety of 
the type misanthrope, in whose characteristics of self-made 
misery and impassioned railing he so largely participates. 
Returning to prose literature, Charles Reade’s master- 
piece, The Cloister and the Hearth, may probably be said to 
divide with Gustave Flaubert’s Salammbo the distinction of 
being the finest example in fiction of successful resuscitation 
of a bygone age. Doubtless Swinburne even overpraised 
it; but then Swinburne’s praise of Reade derived added 
weight, as his praise of Charlotte Bronté had already done, 
from the ill-will which he cherished to George Eliot. For the 
passage referred to takes the form of a comparison of Reade’s 
study of mid-fifteenth century life with that incorporated 
in Romola. Students of the touching history of Gerard’s 
faithful love will recall the crisis when, on receiving news of 
Margaret’s death, his better self seems to die within him. 
Says his biographer, “ A dark cloud fell on a noble mind. 
His pure and unrivalled love had been his polar star. It was 
quenched, and he drifted on the gloomy sea of no hope. 
Nor was he a prey to despair alone, but to exasperation at all 
his self-denial, fortitude, perils, virtue, wasted and worse 
than wasted. ...”2. In this mood he seeks, but does not find, 


1 That is, with Julian (Shelley). 
2 Chapter lxv. 
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distraction or relief in vice. Then the hot fit of despair 
passing off and the cold fit succeeding to it, ‘‘ this miserable 
young man spurned his gay companions and all the world. 
He wandered alone. He drank wine alone to stupefy himself 
and paralyse a moment the dark foes to man that preyed upon 
his soul.” And thence he enters upon something much 
resembling the dire soul-state of deliberate Satanism, in 
which the victim’s hand is against all the world and evil is 
his good. But against this morbid condition, as against an 
all but mortal sickness, the fundamental sanity of the man 
reacts and rescues him. Following Gerard, in one of the 
later novels of Charles Reade’s contemporary, Wilkie Collins, 
there is a twiformed and half-crazy creature, by name 
Miserrimus Dexter, in whom one might well expect to diag- 
nose the tabes of misanthropy. But on re-reading the book, 
I find nothing more distinctively misanthropic than may be 
traced in any cunning and unscrupulous nature. 

Having now observed a variety of agencies at work in 
the creation of the misanthropes of romance—as, bitter dis- 
illusionment in.Timon, moral indignation in Alceste, the sweet 
of life turned sour in the Venetian, and the destruction of 
life’s hopes in Gerard,—let us return to the misanthropes of 
real life, choosing our examples now no longer among men 
of rudimentary mental organisation, but among the world’s 
most powerful minds. 

The misanthropy of Byron’s earlier utterances, then, may 
be not unjustly described as the perverse pose of a spoiled 
and wilful boy. Beauty, rank, genius, fortune, have been 
showered upon him; well, then, he will sulk and pout and 
gloom because something else—he scarce knows what—has 
been withheld. Nothing shall make him happy, nothing 
wean him from his grief! It is a frame of mind which he 
perhaps copied from Chateaubriand, perhaps shared with him 
—an attitude which, when observed in the young, all but the 
most austere of critics will regard with easy indulgence. 
After all, why not? We ourselves might well be thankful 
for a tithe’s tithe of his dower. But we know that men are 
variously made. In justice to Byron, too, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in one of the later stanzas of his first canto,’ 
he expressly repudiates misanthropy as a motive of Childe 
Harold’s brooding isolation, preferring to regard this as a 
symptom of the melancholy of a sated voluptuary. Except- 
ing Timon in the play, however, few have openly avowed them- 
selves misanthropes, and Shelley’s keen-eyed analysis was at 
variance with the self-analysis of his friend. ‘‘ He is 4 

1 No. lxxxiv. 
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person of the most consummate genius . . .,” he writes, “ but 
it is his weakness to be proud: he derives from a compari- 
son of his own extraordinary mind with the dwarfish intellects 
that surround him an intense apprehension of the nothing- 
ness of human life. ... His ambition preys upon itself 
for want of objects which it can consider worthy of exertion.” 
If this is not the authentic misanthropy, it might, at least, 
pass for that passion. It is true that Shelley continues: “‘ I 
say that Maddalo is proud because I can find no other word 
to express the concentrated and impatient feelings which 
consume him ; but it is on his own hopes and affections only 
that he seems to trample, for in social life no human being 
can be more gentle, patient, and unassuming.” 1 The concep- 
tion of the misanthrope as one who rails and girds against 
his kind, and does society all the harm he can, is, however, 
somewhat primitive. In a higher stage of development, as 
I hope to show, he will reserve his misanthropy for home con- 
sumption. Meanwhile, as regards Byron, his early pose was 
surely inspired by prescience. For by the time the third 
canto of his rhymed itinerary was begun,? as a man ruined 
in estate, deserted by his wife and ostracised by society, he 
had abundant grounds for indulging the most genuine mis- 
anthropy. 

If there was something of Timon in Byron, Jonathan 
Swift was perhaps more nearly related to Alceste. Among 
writers of the highest distinction, Swift stands alone in this— 
that his glance was directed exclusively to the seamy side of 
human existence. So, where others equally gifted had seen 
life in terms or colours of beauty and nobility, his vision of 
the world was congenitally jaundiced or distorted. With 
him the filthy Yahoo and the ghastly Struldbrugg took the 
place, I won’t say of the poetic creations of a Spenser or a 
Shakespeare, but of the good, honest, imperfect humanity to 
be met with in the pages of an Addison or a Goldsmith. Again, 
the study of Swift’s writings is apt to impress the student 
with a conviction that the writer’s powers were vastly greater 
than his performance—that the mind which could impose 
itself alike upon the courtiers of Queen Anne and the Dublin 
mob, as his did, had in it more than goes to the inaugurating 
of a political movement or the inditing of a political pam- 
phlet no matter how forcible,—nay, more than goes to the 
writing of a Battle of the Books, a Tale of a Tub, or 
even a Gulliver’s Travels. And it must be remembered 
that, to the world at large, Swift is author of the book last 


1 Introduction to Julian and Maddalo. 
2 That is, in 1816—seven years later. 
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named, and of nothing more, unless it be of a few such 
mere literary diversions as the Polite Conversations and the 
Memoirs of P. P. But, willing as we may be to credit him 
with power to do more than he either achieved or attempted 
in literature, there is absolutely no evidence that he had it in 
him to see life otherwise than very partially, or that Beauty, 
the cynosure of all other poets, had for him any positive 
existence. In all this he is certainly far removed from 
Moliére’s misanthrope. It is in their overmastering moral 
indignation that they concur; and here, though his bitter- 
ness often degenerates into virulence and obscenity, as 
Alceste never does, Swift bears away the palm and does it 
by sheer force of intellect. Neither Milton nor Dante was 
a better hater than he was; whilst the hatred of those two 
great minds has always its proper artistic relief in their 
writings, and fills no more, or not much more, than its due 
space in their respective cosmogonies. It is true that in 
Swift’s collected writings, too, hatred has its relief; only 
it is a relief that is obscure, disproportionately small, and apt 
to be overlooked—namely, that of the profound affection 
expressed in the “little language” and the- Letters to 
Stella. For as Byron loved his boyhood’s friends, the Clares, 
Dorsets, Wingfields, and others, with a love passing that of 
women, so did Swift love his foster-sister. And this love 
is the redeeming offset to a misanthropy which was to that 
of Byron as starless midnight is to twilight.~ Moreover, 
in Swift, misanthropy, complicated probably by incipient 
insanity, was exasperated by a tragic self-hatred—as is 
evidenced by his reported recitation, when his birthday came 
round, of the frightful text: “‘ Let the day perish wherein I 
was born, and the night in which it was said, There is a man 
child conceived.” 

A far less formidable—indeed, a perfectly innocuous— 
type of misanthrope was the French poet, Alfred de Vigny, 
whose misanthropy confined itself to avoidance of his fellow- 
creatures and recoiled from denouncing or waging war on 
them. The history of Vigny’s mental development is 
peculiar and interesting. After serving as an officer in the 
army, and winning great literary successes with his tragedy 
of Chatterton, an impassioned plea for the rights of genius, 
his tales of military life, which include a touching sketch of 
that great-hearted sailor, Admiral Collingwood,! his historical 
novel of Cing Mars, and, not least, his poems, he somehow 
or other—that is all one can say !—came to conceive a distaste 


1 See “* La Canne de Jonc.” 
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for social life. So he withdrew from the world, to shut him- 
self up in what he figuratively calls his tour divoire—a 
species of spiritual hermitage designed for austere contempla- 
tion, whence he could hold humanity at arm’s length, whilst 
nursing his dream free from distraction, and living his life as 
one unspotted by the surrounding dust and turmoil. His 
was a lofty, if a melancholy, isolation or abstraction, which, 
by the way, would sometimes lead him into strange extremes 
—as, for instance, when he professed to be unable to recall 
the maiden-name of the English lady he had married, or 
replied to a candid friend who had found fault with a speech 
of his at the French Academy, as being too long, “‘ I am not 
tired ” —a reply which was scarcely so final, or so complete 
a self-justification, as he apparently meant it to be! What 
is distinctive, however, in De Vigny’s case is this,—that his 
misanthropy was benevolent, if, indeed, such a contradiction 
in terms may be allowed. In other words, whilst repudiat- 
ing contemporary life and asking nothing of his contempor- 
aries but to be left alone, he continued to be animated by 
Lana towards them and was eager-to serve them when it 
ay in his power. 

A second blameless and amiable misanthropist, also a 
Frenchman, was Etienne de Sénancour, whose name has been 
familiarised to English readers by Matthew Arnold’s poems 
on the novel of Obermann. A certain high austerity of 
temperament which they shared brought Arnold into sym- 
pathy with Sénancour, whom, none the less, he grievously. 
misjudged. For Arnold seeks to extenuate Obermann’s in- 
firmity of purpose by setting him down as the typical child 
of an age of doubt. As a matter of fact, Obermann’s creator 
—being born in 1770, living on until 1846, and publishing his 
best-known work in 1804—lived and wrought through an 
age of hope and of belief in itself such as his country had not 
previously witnessed and has scarcely witnessed since. The 
truth is, not that Sénancour or Obermann (one is justified in 
using the names interchangeably) was depressed by the 
spirit of his age, but that, being anti-social, he resisted it— 
was as little influenced by it as a modern man could be, and 
hence, at the very moment when the millennium was pro- 
claiming in Paris, was concentrating his own thoughts on 
the eternal snows and on a little task of manual labour. 
Certainly George Sand was much nearer the mark than Arnold 
when she spoke of Obermann as the embodiment of “‘ moral 
elevation without genius,” of morbid sensibility phenomen- 


1 “ Pourtant, je ne suis pas fatigué.” 
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ally isolated through the lack of will to act.1_ Isolation amid 
the noblest scenery earth can show is a form of self-indulgence 
which may well appeal to many who are guiltless of more 
questionable kinds of misanthropy. Yet, as time goes on, and 
the spirit of collectivism becomes more dominant, even this 
may come to be regarded with more than mere disfavour. 
In literature, Obermann represents the blameless victim of 
misfortune seeking sanctuary before the shrine of Nature, 
just as Manfred represents the burdened soul addressing 
itself to the same quest. And it was probably Obermann’s 
freedom from the specious trappings of romance that led the 
essentially unromantic Arnold to claim him as affinity, and 
to prefer his soul-outpourings before those of any more 
picturesque Werther or René of them all. 

We have now made some attempt to.analyse the mis- 
anthropy not only of fictitious characters, and of ordinary 
individuals such as the vicar of Elsdon, the half-mythic 
seigneur of ——, and the Border peasant, but also of men of 
great mental powers and remarkable endowments, such as 
Swift, Byron, Vigny, and Sénancour. And, in so doing, we 
shall have observed that instead of being a fixed and constant 
passion as is sometimes supposed, misanthropy is susceptible 
of great variations and indeed varies (as it is bound to do) 
with the individual character. It may be final as in Timon 
or a passing phase as in Gerard, ghastly and formidable as in 
Swift, or associated with mildness and benevolence as in the 
inmate of the Ivory Tower. But it has, I think, one feature 
that is general, namely, that it is passive rather than active, 
and partakes much more largely of the nature of a malady 
than of that of a state of war against society. That, in all 
cases save those where it is complicated by latent insanity, 
the malady may be cured or palliated, and the state of war 
resolved by peace, may be devoutly and reasonably hoped. 
And, in fact, it might plausibly be argued that it is as much 
of a duty in the moral world to extend the hand of fellowship 
to a misanthrope as it might be, in the physical world, to 
throw a rope to a drowning man. In the one case we should 
be saving a fellow-creature from the waters, and in the other 
we should at least be endeavouring to save him from himself. 
Unless associated with a high degree of tact and delicacy of 

erception, such striving would no doubt be worse than use- 
ess. But, as misanthropes would appear to be disappearing 
from the world, no Humane Society for their benefit is ever 

1“ Obermann signifie l’élévation morale sans génie, la sensibilité 


maladive monstrueusement isolée en l’absence d’une volenté avide 
d’action.” (Preface to Obermann, p. 8.) 
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likely to be founded, nor are the individual efforts specified 
above likely often to be called into play. As a last word, it 
is surely to the credit of womankind that the annals of the 
sex supply few or no examples of misanthropy even in an 
imperfect form. The niece of the younger Pitt, Lady Hester 
Stanhope, she who turned her back on the most interesting 
society her country had to offer in order to live with a few 
Arab servants in the desert, might, however, come under the 
category ; whilst from fiction I can advance no better instance 
than the dark and evil and self-tormenting Miss Wade of 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit. 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


SpPRINGwoop Park, KELso. 


1 See especially her confession, chapter xxi., beginning, “ I have the 
misfortune of not being a fool.” 





CHAITANYA, AN INDIAN ST FRANCIS. 
THE Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, D.D., D.Lirr. 


TuE religious life of India at the end of the. fifteenth century 
A.D. was extraordinarily complex. For more than two 
thousand years, since the days of Gotama the Buddha (500 
B.c.), the great tradition in the possession of the Brahmans 
had maintained its sway. Without any central authority 
such as the Roman Papacy exercised in medieval Europe, 
the Brahmans had long carried their culture through the 
whole peninsula, and interpenetrated the life of the various 
races which made up its immense population. The authority 
of the Vedas, the duties of caste, the recognition of the Law 
of the Deed (Karma) as the governing power of the human 
lot—these were all invested with age-long sanctity. For the 
ordinary householder the Path of Works, of family piety, 
study of the Veda, the appropriate sacrifices, the demands of 
charity, the moral virtues of truthfulness, chastity, forgive- 
ness, goodwill, pilgrimages to sacred places, would provide a 
safe-conduct to happiness hereafter. Many of the ancient 
gods, indeed, had faded out of sight. The world was under 
the sovereignty of the Holy Three, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Civa, of whom the poet sang (probably in the fifth century 
A.D. 
** In these three persons the one God was shown, 

Each first in place, each last, not one alone ; 

Of Brahma, Vishnu, Civa, each may be 

First, second, third, among the Blessed Three.” 4 


Temples to Vishnu and Civa covered the land. Many of them 
were of great wealth and splendour. Endowments were pro- 
vided for a huge staff of temple servants, besides the necessary 
priests. There were dancing-masters and musicians, drum- 
mers, singers, accountants, parasol-bearers, lamplighters, 
watermen, potters, washermen, barbers, astrologers, carpen- 


1 Kaledasa, “‘ Epic of the War-god,” tr. Griffith. 
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ters, goldsmiths, gardeners, “‘and others” —a motley multitude 
of dependants, indeed. Atheological school might be attached, 
with incomes for the Brahman teachers, and aids for poor 
scholars, or there might be provision for the aged, the infirm, 
_ or the blind. Kings would enter the scales and weigh them- 
selves against gold for their donations, in hope of securing 
the welfare of parents and laying up merit for themselves. 
As the functions of the Holy Three in the perpetual cosmic 
trhythm—creation, preservation, and dissolution—might all 
be ascribed to each, the temple dedications which began with 
one name might end with another. 

Brahma, indeed, appears but rarely. Yet he could be 
commemorated as “‘ the Supreme, the Cause of the produc- 
tion, stability, and destruction of the Three Worlds, the True, 
without end and without beginning, who consists of know- 
ledge alone, One, the Abode of Immortality.” Behind this 
visible scene of constant change lay the hidden Being whence 
it issued, and into which it would in due time return. There, 
veiled in mystery, was “the True of the True,” or “the Real 
of the Real,’”’ and to apprehend it was the object of the Path 
of Knowledge. It was not easy to tread. It implied long 
and severe discipline. He who aspired to pursue it must 
withdraw from the world, conquer all appetites and passions, 
practise unceasing self-control, master all bodily emotions, 
and subdue all inner temptations to pride and arrogance. 
Then through the great illusion of self-consciousness and its 
myriad objects in the fields of sense, the vision of the ultimate 
Unity would gradually grow clearer and clearer to his thought ; 
he would realise his identity with the source of all existence ; 
he would be able to repeat the words of ancient Scripture, 
“That art Thou,” and “Iam Brahma” ; he would be released 
from all the restraints of Karma; and would pass at death 
into eternal union with the Brahman who is for ever Being, 
Intelligence, and Bliss. 

To set forth this goal of insight was the task of philosophy, 
and from the days of Cankara (800 a.D.) it had been pursued 
with untiring zeal both by the disciples of his own religious 
order and by a succession of teachers founding themselves 
on the same ancient texts, but interpreting them differently, 
and creating their own diverse schools. Cankara was tradition- 
ally a worshipper of Civa, RamAnuja (1100 a.p.). of Vishnu. 
The two deities were the chief objects of popular devotion. 
Each could be represented as infinite, supreme, eternal. Yet 
they could be viewed in union as two aspects of one person- 
ality, under the joint names of Hari-Hara (Vishnu-Civa), and 
even set side by side on right and left in one body. LEachiis 
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really all the other gods, and a Caiva theologian of compre- 
hensive sympathy could include the Buddha and the Jain 
‘“ Conqueror ”’ in the one person of the Deity.1_ The Vaishnava 
had the advantage of the doctrine of Vishnu’s “ Descents ”’; 
in his wondrous Boar-form he had lifted the earth out of the 
primeval waters through love for the world; and for the 
benefit of erring humanity he had appeared as Krishna. 
Here was a God of grace, who deigned to save his worshippers 
from sin and the suffering and sorrow which it entailed. To 
approach him with lowly homage and responsive love was a 
third way, open to all believers, the Path of bhakti, or adoring 
Devotion. 

The story of Krishna had been told and retold many 
times before the fifteenth century. He is the speaker in the 
classic of Hindu piety, the Bhagavad Gita, or “‘ the Lord’s 
Song,” in the great Epic, the Mahabharata. There he 
declares: ‘‘ Whenever Dharma (Religion or Law) fails and 
Adharma (Irreligion or Lawlessness) uprises, then do I bring 
myself to bodied birth. To guard the righteous, to destroy 
evil-doers, to establish Religion, I come into birth age after 
age.” The legend of Krishna associated him with a district 
now known as Braj, extending along both banks of the river 
Jumna some forty-two miles west of the city of Mathura. 
There were the scenes of his youth and adolescence; there 
he had engaged in those mysterious sports with the cow- 


herdesses which religious poets had for centuries interpreted 


as the adventures of the soul with God.2._ This was the holy 
land of Krishna. The wealth of the temples at Mathura 
had attracted the Mohammedan conqueror, and in his ninth 
invasion Mahmud of Ghazni (1017 4.D.) gave it up to plunder 
for twenty days. Its numerous sanctuaries were destroyed ; 
five great images of pure gold, richly jewelled, with ruby eyes, 
and a hundred camel-loads of smaller statues, mostly of silver, 
were carried off; and at the end of the fifteenth century the 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516) could only find stone images 
to give to butchers for meat-weights. But the stream of 
pious song had still flowed on. The famous Bhagavata 
Purana, which in its 18,000 verses retold the story of Krishna 
at great length, was translated into Bengali in the fifteenth 
century (1473-1480); and the hymns of Chandi Das, 


1 Epigraphia Indica, i. p. 150, a.p. 1001-2. A fiercer devotee boasts 
of having “ drunk up the Buddhist ocean, and been a god of death to the 
Jains,”’ ibid., p. 44. 

2 For instance, in the poem of Jayadeva (twelfth century), translated 
by Sir Edwin Arnold under the title “The Indian Song of Songs.” Its 
heroine is Radha, 
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celebrating the “‘ union of spirit,” were so free from sectarian 
tincture that some of them have been adopted with slight 
changes for use in the services of the modern Bengal Brahma 
Samaj. 

The religion of Devotion in the hands of the philosophers 
might have its formal side. They sought to provide it with 
both psychological and scriptural justification, and strove to 
systematise the culture of emotional piety. The foundation 
was laid in elaborate ethical disciplines for the subjugation of 
ill-regulated thoughts. By association with holy men in- 
difference to the world must be assiduously cultivated, and 
religious feeling induced. Then out of simple acts of praise 
and prayer, out of meditation and remembrance, the higher 
forms of devotion will lift the soul into the lowly ministra- 
tion of a servant, the gentle behaviour of a friend, the com- 
plete dedication of the spirit to God. These activities of 
the inner life were independent of caste. The Brahman 
Ramananda (probably in the fourteenth century) broke down 
this limitation. All worshippers of Vishnu, he proclaimed, 
or of his incarnation Rama, might practise a common devo- 
tion, and eat together. ‘* Let no man,” said he, “‘ ask a man’s 
caste or sect. Whoever adores God, he is God’s own.” So 
he gathered .a little group of followers, twelve or thirteen in 
number, including a barber, a Brahman, a despised leather- 
worker, a Rajput, a woman, and they went through North 
India, preaching and singing on their way. Still do peasants 
chant Ramananda’s hymns; for the teacher abandoned the 
Sanskrit of the schools and used the dialects of Hindi. Among 
his disciples a persistent tradition included the greatest of 
Hindu mystics, Cidra by birth, and brought up by a Moham- 
medan weaver at Benares, himself of the same trade, the 
weaver Kabir. The disciples of the Prophet had much in 
common with the higher Hinduism. Both religions had 
their lower modes of devout practice, their ascetics and their 
saints, their sacred places and their pilgrimages. But above 
these rose the repudiation of idolatry, the rejection of the 
ritual of sacrifice, the declaration of the worthlessness of 
caste. Was it possible to unite or to transcend them both ? 
“Kabir is the child of Allah and Ram,” sang the young 
weaver ; Hindu and Turk were pots of the same clay; Allah 
and Rama were but different names. As he looked out upon 
the world he saw it held by the cords of God’s love; he felt 
the swing of the ocean of joy swaying to and fro; he heard 
a mighty sound break forth in song. North India was ready 
for a new message. Was there anyone who could deliver it ? 

1 Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 184. 
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His younger contemporary Nanak (1469-1538) sought to 
accomplish it in the north-west, and his successors created 
the church-nation of the Sikhs. Another answer came from 
the east through the impassioned preacher of the divine love, 
known by his religious name as Chaitanya (1485-15384). 

His father, Jagannath Micra, Brahman by caste, had come 
to Navadvipa (the modern Nadia, at the head of the Gangetic 
delta) to complete his education. The city was famous for 
its school of Logic, which attracted students from all parts of 
India. Chaitanya’s earliest biographer (born 1507) noted the 
passion for debate with which even a boy would challenge a 
veteran professor to discussion. There Jagannath Micra 
married and made his home. Eight daughters were born to 
him, who all died in infancy, and two sons. The elder was 
to be married when he was sixteen, but on the eve of his 
wedding-day he disappeared in the night, and afterwards 
took the vows of a wandering mendicant. The younger boy, 
known by the pet name of Nimai, was only five years old. 
The anxious mother, Cachi, dreading the possible result of a 
religious education, kept the boy from school. The natural 
result followed. He mixed with bad companions, pilfered 
houses and orchards, and teased even the little girls as well 
as the pious elders who came to bathe in the river. He would 
step in refuse which no Brahman would touch, and when his 
parents remonstrated, he asked how he was to know the 
difference between clean and unclean, since he was not allowed 
to study, adding significantly that he recognised no difference 
between them: “ all things are alike to me.” It was small 
wonder that the neighbours at last protested, and Nimai was 
sent to school. There he made rapid progress, and shot 
ahead of his companions, himself writing an early commentary 
on Sanskrit grammar; but his pertness in discussion with 
venerable teachers did not make him beloved. Still, his 
brilliance as a scholar secured him pupils from all quarters 
when he himself opened a school at twenty, and when a year 
or two later, after his father’s death, he visited the seats of 
Sanskrit learning in Eastern Bengal, he found his own com- 
mentaries taught and his name widely known. Another 
sorrow awaited his return. The young wife to whom he had 
been married had died of snake-bite. To comfort his mother, 
and provide for the due continuance of the family and its 
rites, he took a second wife, the daughter of a famous scholar 
of the city. 

But his mind was now ill at ease. The mirth of his youth 
was hushed, and the ardour with which he had embraced the 
life of student and teacher had died away. The double loss 
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of father and wife had brought home to him the uncertainty 
of life, and new sources of emotion were opened in his soul. 
An aged saint named Icvara Puri had often sought out the 
clever youth in earlier days, and striven to awaken within 
him the life of faith and the practice of devotion. But Nimai 
had perversely striven to convict him of some grammatical 
inaccuracy, and the old man had at last sadly ceased to 
try to convert him. Deeper experiences now awaited him. 
What was, after all, the meaning of existence? He searched 
his own heart and found no answer. The repute of a scholar, 
the respect of his pupils, satisfied him no more. Traditional 
usage supplied an immediate outlet for his unrest; he would 
go to the great sanctuary which Vishnu had wrested from the 
Buddha centuries before at Gaya, and there make the appro- 
priate offerings for his father’s spirit. It was characteristic 
of Hindu family life that he should only go when the per- 
mission of his mother had been first obtained. 

Burdened in spirit, unable to share the gaiety of his com- 
panions, he visited Icvara Puri on the way, and threw him- 
self weeping at his feet. Deeply moved by the old man’s 
kindness, he gathered up some of the dust of the city and 
wrapped it as sacred in his dress. He walked as in a trance, 
hardly able to join in the talk of his fellow-travellers. At 


length they reached the famous sanctuary, whose precincts 
were crowded with pilgrims like himself. There were the 
footprints of the Deity as he had placed his feet in conquest 
on the demon Gayasura, and the priests chanted— 


“* These feet, O pilgrims, lead to heaven— 
Take ye refuge in them ! 
There is no other way for man’s salvation.” 


The court resounded with the acclamations of the faithful. 
The air was laden with the scent of flowers piled on the lotus- 
feet. The fountains of tears were unlocked in Nimai’s breast. 
He could not restrain his emotion, and fell into an ecstasy. 
His companions led him away, and as he returned to con- 
sciousness he bade them leave him ; he was no longer fit for 
this world, he must seek Krishna, his Lord and the Lord of 
the Universe. The hour of his destiny had struck at last. 
Brought home to his friends, he could not speak of what 
he had seen. When he attempted to relate the vision, he 
could only weep. To the physicians summoned by his dis- 
tracted mother he declared that he had no malady to be 
cured by medicine. The pupils of his school heard only of 
the love of God instead of the conjugations of the verb ; he 
read verses from the Scriptures, and the tears flowed again. 
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He carried the burdens of the old and infirm; he washed 
their clothes ; he performed all kinds of menial services which 
no Brahman should have undertaken ; he met remonstrances 
by saying, ‘‘ While I serve you, I see God. These little acts 
are holy to me.” Such conduct was enhanced not only by 
his caste and his attainments, but by a certain radiant beauty 
in his person. Unlike the Italian poverello, he was tall, with 
a shining countenance compared again and again by his 
biographers to a fair moon, and long black hair which hung 
down to his waist behind. As he chanted the name of God, 
disciples began to gather round him; inspired by his example, 
they too performed acts of charity. The barriers of caste 
were broken down; a pious Chandala (or outcaste), said 
Nimai, who loved God was superior to all Brahmans of the 
official type. The little band of the faithful continued to 
increase as distinguished scholars joined it. They met in the 
garden of Nimai’s house or that of the Pandit Crivasa. They 
read together the Bhagavata Purana ; in the fulness of their 
joy they performed dramas on the scenes of Krishna’s legend; 
with song and dance they marched through the streets, and 
the hostile orthodox complained to the Mohammedan magis- 
trate that these processions disturbed their nightly rest. 
The Kazi forbade their continuance. But the next night 
Nimai boldly led his followers to the K4zi’s door, and he 
was delighted with their enthusiasm. A drunken Brahman, 
member of the police, one day flung a brick at one of the com- 
pany, a religious mendicant named Nityananda. His fore- 
head bled profusely. ‘“‘ Strike me again, if you like,” said the 
injured disciple, ‘‘ but chant Krishna’s name.” The assailant 
and his confederate were converted and reformed. 

Among a people accustomed to see in eminent superiority 
the signs of divine presence, it was soon noised abroad that 
the Deity had appeared in Nimai’s person. At Kancha- 
nagara, close to the city of Burdwan, there lived a blacksmith 
named Govinda Das. Vexed with a quarrelsome wife, on 
hearing of Nimai’s fame he resolved to join him. As he 
approached Navadvipa, Nimai and some companions came 
down to bathe. His appearance excited the blacksmith’s 
deepest reverence, and he sought to devote himself to the 
service of this divine being; he fell at his feet and washed 
them with his tears.1 Nimai gently raised him and took 
him to his house. No true worshipper of Vishnu would admit 
flesh, fish, or even eggs into his diet. The family ate from 

1 The “‘ diary ” afterwards composed by Govinda Das is among the 


earliest authorities for Chaitanya’s ministry. See the Calcutta Review, 
vol. x. (1898). 
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the food that had first been offered to the Deity, and Nimai, 
instead of leaving him to take his meals from the fragments 
with the servants, fed him from his own plate. No clearer 
proof could be given of his breach with the tradition of his 
caste. 

Meanwhile new plans ripened in the young leader’s 
mind. Living in comfort as a householder, he could not 
devote himself wholly to his heavenly ‘Lord. Beyond 
Navadvipa lay the vast multitudes who needed the gospel 
of the love of God; the burden of human apathy and guilt 
laid its weight upon him; and the impulse grew within him 
to adopt the homeless life, and go forth to preach the faith 
revealed to him at Gayaé. He was twenty-four when he 
announced to his followers that he would abandon the 
world and take the vows of a religious mendicant. Mother 
and wife and friends pleaded in vain. ‘ My heart,” said he, 
“feels deep pangs for the sinners of the world.” So one 
night he stole away from home, leaving his mother gazing 
after him in the dark, accompanied only by Govinda Das. 
At Katva, distant a day’s journey, crowds assembled on his 
alrival, and he preached on the dangers of worldliness and the 
need of the love of God. On the third day he took the vows 
of a Sannyfsin, his long tresses were shorn away, and he 
set forth on the wanderer’s life, pledged to sleep on the bare 
ground. At his initiation he received the new religious 
name of Krishna Chaitanya. 

He first made his way with his faithful attendant to Puri, 
on the coast of Orissa. There stood the famous temple of 
Vishnu under the name of Jagan-Natha, ‘“ Lord of the 
World.” Ever since its completion in 1198 men of every 
caste had been allowed to eat the holy food together. The 
cooking arrangements were in the hands of a low aboriginal 
tribe known as Shavaras (or Suars), and Govinda Das, who 
confesses that he was a “ prince of gluttons,” revelled in the 
curries and cakes and tS isd which accompanied the 
daily diet. Chaitanya had been followed from place to 
place by disciples from Navadvipa. They arrived (according 
to the legend of Krishna Das") soon after Chaitanya himself, 
who had entered the temple and fallen before the image of the 
god in a rapture of devotion. He had been removed to the 
house of one of the most learned teachers of the time named 
Sarbabhauma, a professor of the Illusion philosophy of 


* He was born in 1496, and so was ten or eleven years younger than his 
hero, but his poem was only composed in his old age in nine years, 1578- 
82, when the legend had grown considerably. See the translation of the 
second of his three books by Professor J. Sarkar, Calcutta (1913). 
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Cankara. For seven days Chaitanya listened to him in 
silence. Then the young mendicant took up the argument 
against the error by which the creature imagined “ I am one 
with the Creator,”’ and Sarbabhauma was finally converted. 
‘* Logic,”’ he confessed, ‘“‘ had made me hard like an ingot of 
iron. Thou hast melted me.” Three months passed quickly 
and disciples multiplied, when Chaitanya prepared to start 
on a missionary journey to the south, and amid the tears of 
those who were left behind set out with Govinda Das for his 
sole attendant. 

It was an enterprise of no little risk. At first the way 
through Orissa was easy. From village to village the rumour 
of his preaching spread, and when he came to the seat of the 
governor of the Godavari district, Rama Ray, a Cidra by 
birth but a worshipper of Vishnu and a distinguished poet, 
the royal minister prostrated himself before him. Singing 
the hymns of Jayadeva, Chandi Das and Vidyapati, Chaitanya 
went upon his way. Keenly sensitive to the presence of God, 
he found in Nature a kind of perpetual sacrament. A 
flower, a cloud, the light upon the ripple of the sea, filled him 
with joy. He embraced a high-caste Brahman, smitten with 
leprosy, who would pick up the maggots that fell from his 
sores and replace them, and the tormented body became 
sound. He gave sight to a blind man who had been warned 
in a dream of his advent, and in the rapture of restoration 
died at his feet. He disputed with Buddhists and won over 
the learning of the monks to the service of Vishnu. The 
Pandits of monism yielded to the arguments which his 
modesty could not withhold. Men of all classes felt his 
charm. The sovereign of Travancore wept and danced with 
him. A Brahman who had received him into his cottage, so 
poor that he had no seat for him, on his wife’s advice offered 
him his head, laying a tulasi leaf (dedicated to Vishnu) at his 
feet. The divine honour drew from the guest a severe 
rebuke, but Chaitanya raised the reverent couple from the 
ground, proclaiming fervently the name of God. He bathed 
in sacred rivers, he worshipped in Civa shrines. Whatever 
form or emblem had acquired sanctity served to remind him 
of the object of his love. This was the result of his immense 
sympathy with the several modes of a devotion which had 
aided others to approach the Deity. For him there was but 
one object of adoration, known under different names as 
Brahman, Paramatman (Supreme Soul), and others, and 
manifested in varying conditions. He might beat the 
philosophers in argument, but what gave him power over the 
common heart was his impassioned religious consciousness, 
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his vivid sense of the constant grace of God feeding his own 
spirit, his conviction that the whole world was the scene of 
the divine Love. 

From Cape Comorin Chaitanya pursued his way to the 
north-west on the same mission. He had had experience of 
its trials. In traversing a forest where he and his com- 
panion had to subsist for a fortnight on roots and fruits, he 
once lay senseless in Govinda’s arms after three days without 
food. He was only rescued on another occasion from a 
similar plight by a robber leader—himself a Brahman—who 
sent Govinda food before it was too late, and then attached 
himself to Chaitanya till he died at Baroda, and Chaitanya 
begged the means for his funeral. The temple harlots at 
Jijuri, who had become a public pest, were reclaimed ; their 
leader gave away her wealth, and with the name of Hari on 
her lips became a mendicant. At Dwarka, one of the most 
holy places in India, famous as Krishna’s city, on the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar, the priests gave a grand entertainment 
in his honour, and with his own hand Chaitanya distributed 
the food consecrated to Vishnu among the deaf and dumb, 
the blind and lame. After twenty months, in which he had 
traversed some four thousand miles on foot, he returned to 
Puri, welcomed with eager joy by the disciples. 

For two years the Master seems to have remained at 
Puri. Visitors from Bengal constantly came to listen to his 
teaching, and the service of the Lord of the World partly 
engaged his time. The religious tradition of India laid no 
duty of labour on the mendicant, and Chaitanya drew up no 
Rule for his followers. But he taught them to cleanse the 
sanctuary and its courts, and himself gathered the largest 
share of dust. Practising the strictest austerity himself—he 
sent Govinda home for having kept part of his Master’s 
dinner in store for the next day,—a bottle of perfume brought 
by an admirer was immediately broken, and the contents 
poured upon the ground—he nevertheless was full of gaiety 
with his companions. When he went into a garden “ the 
trees and creepers blossomed at his sight, the bee and the 
blackbird sang, the zephyr blew.”’ e danced under each 
tree, or bade one of the others dance while he sang. Or 
he acted the feats of Krishna in the water—he was still 
young,—sporting with his devotees and splashing them, or 
making one of his most trusted friends float and bear him 
up as the mighty serpent Cesha bore.up Vishnu on the deep. 
Out of these realistic pastimes which gave relief to his 
constant emotion came the resolve to visit the actual scenes 
of the Krishna story. Wherever he halted on the way to 
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Mathura crowds gathered round him and joined in the sacred 
dance. He bathed at the consecrated ghats on the banks of 
the Jumna, and was escorted through the woods to all the 
localities of the holy legend. Nature rejoiced at his advent, 
and was full of harmony. The cows and the deer came round 
him and licked his limbs. The trees and creepers shed honey 
like tears. Branches laden with flowers and fruit bowed to 
his feet. Peacocks strutted before him, parrots flew on to 
his hand and recited the praises of Krishna. He climbed 
the sacred hill, entered the sacred cave, lingered beneath 
immemorial trees, bathed in hallowed pools, visited ancient 
shrines, danced, wept, repeated verses, laughed and sang, 
— finally, at the place of Krishna’s sports, fainted away 
in love. 

He never left Puri again. But, under the influence of his 
visit to Vrindavana, he made it the centre for the extension 
of his teaching in the north-west. Two of his most eminent 
converts, the wealthy ministers of the Sultan of Bengal, 
were settled there, and under his direction devoted themselves 
to austerities, and produced a long series of Sanskrit com- 
positions. At the sanctuary of the Lord of the World he 
resumed his teaching, founded largely on the Bhagavata 
Purana; but he wrote nothing, and with his metaphysic we 
are not concerned. His real power lay in his impassioned 
conviction that the whole scene of human existence was 
bathed in God’s love. That was no illusion, and the response 
which it called forth from the worshipper begot a feeling of 
individuality which nothing could shake. Each soul, how- 
ever degraded, was worth something to God, and must be 
won to his service. God did not love a mere transitory 
modification of himself. He loved a being who could love 
him in return eternally. 

In the ecstasies of Chaitanya’s emotion he did not forget 
that the love of God demanded of the disciple a lofty ethical 
ideal. He must practise unceasingly such virtues as com- 
passion, truth, charity, humility, and other graces of the 
gentle spirit, and the root of these was faith in Krishna’s 
name. That alone, he told an inquirer, ‘“‘ washes away all 
sins.” No limit was placed upon its efficacy. When he 
sent out his two first and chief disciples to preach in Bengal, 
he bade them ‘“‘ Teach the lesson of faith in Krishna to all 
men, down to the Chandalas, freely preach the lesson of 
devotion and love.” One of these, Nityfnanda, received 
1200 Buddhist monks and 1800 nuns (so it was reckoned) 
into the Vaishnava fold, and his sympathy with the outcaste 
gained him the name of the “ Friend of the fallen.” The 
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Mohammedan was as welcome as the Hindu. So ardent was 


the pity for suffering humanity which he awakened, that one 


of his followers threw himself at his feet with the prayer : 
“My heart breaks to see the sorrows of mankind. Lay 
thou their sins upon my head, so that thou mayest remove 
the earthly pangs of all other beings.” ‘* Krishna,” Chait- 
anya is said confidently to have replied, “ fulfils whatever 
his servants ask for. You have prayed for the salvation 
of all the creatures of the universe. They shall all be 
delivered without suffering for their sins. The task is not 
too much for Krishna, who is omnipotent. Why should he 
make you alone undergo their chastisements?” In such 
glowing trust the philosophic ideal of absorption into the 
Deity found no sympathy or support. Love claimed the 
privilege of perpetual service beneath the heavenly will, and 
declared that even hell, where love could still rise from the 
midst of pain, were preferable to extinction in the very 
bosom of God. 

Chaitanya spent the last eighteen years of his life at 
Puri. His death, in 1534, is enveloped by the legends in 
mystery. Worn out with emotion, he passed suddenly away. 
Again and again in his career the belief that Krishna had 
appeared in him had found not only widespread credence 
but open expression to him. At Navadvipa he had peremp- 
torily silenced the praises of his disciples. To his friend the 
Prime Minister of Orissa he said, ‘‘ I am a man, and I have 
taken the ascetic’s vow. In body and mind, in speech, and 
- in all my dealings, I must be spotless.” At Benares he cried, 
“O God, O God, I am a despicable creature! It is a sin to 
regard any creature as Vishnu.” But the age-long instinct of 
Hinduism would have its way. The sovereign of Orissa, 
who had been one of his followers, was not satisfied till he had 
set up his statue in his own capital.1_ The cultus of the saint 
was soon associated with that of Vishnu, and in his classical 
work on Orissa Sir W. W. Hunter recorded that he found 
800 of such joint temples in Puri itself, and 500 more 
in the district. A long series of theologians and poets 
celebrated the glories of Vishnu-Krishna, and the numerous 
biographies of Chaitanya were followed by the lives of other 
Vaishnava saints. Still to this day do religious preceptors 
pass from village to village in Orissa chanting Chaitanya’s 
name in the evening cool, and expounding the sacred books. 
The religion of Vishnu-Krishna, as he taught it, was open to 
men and women of every caste and of every race and creed. 


1 This has been recently recovered by Mr Nagendranath Vasu, Arche- 
olog. Survey of Mayurabhanja, i. (1911), p. c. 
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The offering of love needed no priestly sanction, and the grace 
of God was in no man’s keeping. The doctrine of successive 
incarnations brought the Deity into the midst of human life, 
and gave it an ineffable value when God thus pledged himself 
to its deliverance from the dangers of worldliness and sin. 
How far the old traditions may retain their force in the midst 
of the new energies stirred by the impact of Western thought 
it is impossible at present to foresee. But beneath the unrest 
on the surface there is still reason to believe that the ideals 
of charity, gentleness, and sympathy, cherished for so many 
centuries, cannot be completely stifled by the persistence 
of the caste-system, or driven by European influence from 
the common heart. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


OXFORD. 





NEGLECTED SOURCES OF JOY. 
W. J. JUPP. 


ONLY as a record of vital human experience would the words 
that follow claim or expect the interest of any reader. He 
who writes them is trying to make them tell something of an 
inward spiritual enlargement that was too good to keep to 
himself: the desire to share it with others was stronger than 
the desire to cherish it in lonely peace and thankfulness. 
There is probably nothing new in what he has to tell, unless 
it be granted that any freshly and vitally realised experience 
may have the quality of newness, as the dew of morning or 
the laughter of a child has. It has come to him unsought, 
breaking in through the clouds of human sorrow and distress 
that have darkened the world so long—clouds that may seem 
at times too dense ever to be dispelled again by the sunlight 
of wisdom and reasonable love. 

Such an experience, granted to one in time of old age, 
when such disastrous happenings as those that still afflict the 
nations are apt to be overwhelmingly depressing, may possibly 
have a significance for others not unlike to that which it has 
for the writer himself. If so, it will afford some compensation 
to the reader, should that which he reads appear to be in no 
wise original or remarkable. 

It should be added that in what is here spoken of as “ sources 
of joy” is meant something very different from sources of 
pleasure. Joy is that deeper and more abiding good which 
depends not on outward conditions or the satisfaction of bodily 
desires and needs, though it should be in no wise disdainful 
of these. It is that which suffices the inmost necessities and 
aspirations of our true being; it is that which comes of a 
profound consciousness of the reconciling and harmonising 
spirit of life itself, and, as such, may include much sorrow and 


suffering, transforming them into powerful ministries of good. 
679 
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“Be our joy three parts pain,” yet is it still joy, sometimes 
greater and more sufficing by reason of the pain. 


I 


Reading yet once more the Prelude of Wordsworth, during 
the past summer days, I was aware, before coming to the end 
of the Second Book, of an unusual and altogether wholesome 
kind of joy taking possession of the mind. It was something 
quite other than the delight which the poem itself offers 
to the reader, and which may be greater at every persual. It 
was more intimate and affecting—as if one were permitted to 
share in all that wealth of a boy’s happiness of which the first 
two books have so much to tell. The joy: that Wordsworth 
knew in those early years seemed to live again in his reader’s 
heart. The tale of school-time adventures and exploits, of 
lonely musings by lake or stream, in woodland places or on 
rocky hillsides, of sport and pastime with other boys, opened 
a fountain of gladness within, almost as if the experience had 
been one’s own. 

The emotions thus aroused were doubtless more keenly felt 
as memory recalled the reader’s own restricted and somewhat 
unlovely childhood, in contrast with that which the poem 
commemorates, and also by reason of the oppressive world- 
sadness under which we are called to live to-day. ‘The radiance 
that illumined earth and sky for Wordsworth’s early years 
seemed to pierce the clouds that darken all the ways for us, 
and shed a light, as he would say, “like sunshine o’er green 
fields.” For Wordsworth himself had seen most woeful 
happenings in the world since those glad boyhood years, and 
before he wrote the poem that opens with a record of those 
years. What he suffered in early manhood, by reason of the 
follies and miseries of mankind—so like in many ways to those 
that afflict us to-day—of this he has much to record a little 
further on. He had suffered, despaired, lost faith and vision 
and the power to keep himself in touch with Nature and in 
fellowship with Man. But he had lived through that dismal 
time, had mastered his despair and found a stronger and more 
steadfast faith by which to order his life and fulfil its earlier 
promise. “The heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world ” was “ lightened,” and he could turn back 
to the beautiful bright days of boyhood and sing of them in 
gladness and thankfulness of heart, and cause them to live 
again, through imaginative sympathy, in the mind and life of 
an old man, to-day. 
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Reflecting on this afterwards, it seemed that I had been 
drinking at one of the neglected fountains of quite real and 
sufficing joy, and I was led to think of others like unto it and 
of some not like it, yet equally well worth while resorting to 
in times of need. I began to recall some of the more ancient 
records that tell of joyous occasions in human experience and 
awaken in the mind associations of deep and pure delight. I 
thought of Socrates on the banks of the Ilissus stream when, 
with Phedrus, he was about to discourse of love, through the 
hours of a long summer day: how, for once, this man of the 
city and its many-sided life felt and yielded himself to the 
enchantment of a world outside the city—how he rejoiced in 
the sweetness and loveliness of that world. “ By Heré, a fair 
resting-place, full of summer sounds and scents. Here is this 
lofty and spreading plane-tree and the agnus castus high and 
clustering, in the fullest bloom and greatest fragrance ; and 
the stream that flows beneath the plane-tree is deliciously cool 
to the feet. And how delighiful is the breeze—so very sweet ; 
and there is a sound in the air, shrill and summerlike, that 
makes answer to the chorus of the cicade. But the greatest 
charm of all is the grass, like a pillow gently sloping to the 
head. My dear Phedrus, you have been an admirable guide!” 

Who on reading that, in receptive mood, could fail to 
rejoice with this town-loving dialectician as, forgetting for a 
while the grave matters they have come hither to discuss, he - 
surrenders himself to the influences of the hour and place and 
talks as a poet might of rural sights and sounds? And if the 
doubt arise in one’s mind whether Socrates ever really felt and 
talked thus, and we say that it was Plato, the master-dramatist 
in dialogue, who drew those honeyed words from his master’s 
lips, then it shall be with Plato that we rejoice; for not even 
he could have written thus if he had not himself been captured 
and enchanted by some such vision of delight. And it matters 
not who it was that knew such joy on a summer's day, long 
years ago; we can be glad with him to-day, and by such 
gladness add to the sum of that “treasure in heaven” which 
= so largely in unselfish fellowship with the happiness of 
others. 

Then memory, leaping a few centuries, recalled that great 
passage of the Confessions, where Augustine tries to tell in 
words something of the transport of joy granted to him and 
his mother, a little while before her death. It cannot be 
quoted here in full, and to quote fragments of it would be 
mutilation, and to attempt an abbreviation of it, in one’s own 
words, would be a kind of sacrilege. It must be read in its brief 
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completeness—the tenth chapter of the ninth book, and read 
with a mind neither credulous nor critical as to the theological 
forms of expression: then hardly will any sensitive soul fail 
to rejoice with that mother and son, as they mount to the 
heights of spiritual vision and realise the glory of what the son 
calls “‘the eternal life of the saints.” As he tries to imagine 
this moment of rapture prolonged—rendered permanent and 
abiding—his words falter, become involved and confused ; the 
sentences break off unfinished and start afresh, until, at last, 
his wistful dream-like thought finds utterance: “Just now 
we reached out, and with one flash of insight touched the 
Eternal Wisdom that abides above all: suppose this to endure, 
and all other far inferior modes of vision taken away; and 
suppose this alone remained to ravish the beholder, and absorb 
him, and plunge him in mystic joy, might not eternal life be 
like this moment of comprehension for which we sighed? Is 
not this the meaning of ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ’?” 

Whatever our estimate of the character of Augustine and 
of the effect of his teaching and example on the Church, 
through many succeeding centuries, we yet must be glad with 
him and Monica in their ecstasy of spiritual joy. That one 
who had passed through such years of profligate vice, of 
misery, shame and penitence, of struggle after truth and 
holiness, could come to know a blessedness so great and bring 
to the mother who had suffered so much through him a 
supreme recompense in her last days—this is one of those 
splendours of human experience that may shine for us amid 
the blackest shadows of time. It sheds a more than earthly 
light on the darkness and misery of sin. It brings to the mind 
a sense of an amazing power in goodness to triumph over the 
basest forms of ill and give to the soul that has suffered over 
its sin a more than earthly joy. It seems to bid us dare 
repeat, though with bated breath, the supreme beatitude, 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” as our 
whole inward being reacts and responds to the joy of two 
passionate human souls, realised there in Ostia so many years 
ago 


Again leaping the centuries, the recovering power of 
memory brought to mind that wondrous morning when Dante 
and Virgil, emerging from the mouth of hell, found themselves 
on the lowest slope of the purgatorial mount. Though here 
we are no longer in the region of history but of poetic imagina- 
tion, it is nevertheless with vital human experience that we are 
in touch. For Dante must have lived through those scenes 
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of misery and of redemption with as keen a sense of their 
reality as Augustine tells of in his Confessions. We pass, 
indeed, from what we call actual, to passionately, imagined 
experience ; but which is the more intensely realised it were 
hard to say. Weare told that the people of Verona, passing 
Dante in the streets, would say, “There is the man that has 
seen Hell.” ‘They might as truly have said, “There is the 
man that has seen Heaven,” but that life, for him, had so 
indelibly engraved upon his features the gloom of the one and 
almost effaced the glory of the other. 

But it was not the rapture of his vision of the Rose of 
Paradise and of the “Light Intellectual full of Love” that 
memory recalled ; it was the sweet human happiness of that 
first hour on the Mount of Purgatory when the awful journey 
through the Inferno was ended. Doubtless it is more easy, 
when reading those arresting lines that describe the coming of 
dawn—* Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro”—to feel the charm of 
their poetry than to realise the joy that must have filled the 
poet’s mind in those first moments of deliverance. How great 
that joy no words could express. For has he not come to 
that region of hope, albeit of suffering still, where the human 
spirit is made pure through suffering, and worthy to ascend 
into Paradise ? 


“Sweet hue of oriental sapphire that was gathering on the clear 
forehead of the sky, pure even to the first circle, 
To mine eyes restored delight, soon as I issued forth from the dead 
air which had afflicted eyes and heart.” 


The relief that came as he respired that “ breath of morn” 
which “the dawn was vanquishing,” and beheld the “ fair 
eg that hearteneth to love making the whole East to 
augh ”—the recompense of hope that followed so closely on 
the night of misery and despair,—we should need the poet’s 
own gift of imagination to recover these and enter into the 
fullness of his joy. Yet one almost dares the assertion that it 
has been worth while to journey with Dante through the grim 
and ghastly regions of the Inferno in order to step forth with 
him into a world so fair, so radiant with its promise of redeem- 
ing grace. And the mind surrenders itself to the consoling 
thought that it may be thus in relation to all the evil and 
misery our race has known. The good to which it is possible 
to attain, however painfully, through and beyond transgression 
and all that comes of it, may prove well worth the cost, in the 
final issue of the divine purpose in every human life. 

And note how that which follows immediately on the 
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emergence from hell’s vast gloom ministers to the poet’s joy. 
For now, obedient to Cato’s instruction, Virgil bathes his 
hands in the dew of “the sweet grass,” and washes from 
Dante’s ‘“tear-stained cheeks” the grime of the infernal 
regions, then girds him with the “smooth rush” which, it may 
be, symbolises that humility of spirit without which no ascent 
of the purifying mount is possible. 

Cleansed and girded thus from without, the inward vision 
is made ready to perceive the greater wonders of that calm, 
bright dawn. “Low in the West o’er the ocean-floor” he 
beholds “a light coming o’er the sea so swiftly, that no flight 
is equal to its motion.” It is the light of the white wings of 
the angel who is wafting to the shore a hundred souls, fresh 
from the scenes of earth. “See,” says Virgil, “how he has 
them heavenward turned, plying the air with his eternal 
plumes.” As the prow of the vessel touches the strand the 
Angel makes to them “the sign of Holy Cross, whereat they 
all flung them on the strand, and quick as he came he went his 
way.” From among the hundred souls one draws forward to 
embrace Dante, “with great affection.” It is his friend 
Casella, a musician of Florence who in other days had set to 
music some of Dante’s songs. And to give him pleasure 
Casella sings one of these—the canzone that begins, “ Amor 
che nella mente mi ragiona”: “Love that in my mind 
discourseth to me.” The joy of those who hear that song 
transcends all other feelings in that hour. ‘‘ My master and | 
and that people who were with him seemed so glad as if to 
aught else the mind of no one of them gave heed.” And the 
reader becomes one with them in their gladness, as if he too 
had left the realms of darkness and were ready to ascend with 
them the heavenward way. 

But now sternly on their enraptured listening break the 
words of Cato: “What is this, ye laggard spirits? What 
negligence, what tarrying is this? Haste to the mount and 
strip you of the slough, that lets not God be manifest to you.” 
So from that joy which was but for the passing hour they 
are summoned, as we all are, to take the upward way that leads 
to greater and more abiding joys—to the vision of the Eternal 
Light kindled by the Eternal Love. 

It is a far cry from the passionate fervours of the Divine 
Comedy to those little “ Ballads of the Soul” sung by the 
Indian poet of our own time, Rabindranath Tagore. Yet 
even so, regardless of intervening years, did memory transport 
the mind, recalling some of the Bengali “ Song Offerings ” that 
the poet himself has translated for English readers in his 
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Gitangali. And 1 found myself rejoicing with him in the 
best-remembered of these, one only of which I will quote here. 
“When I go from hence let this be my passing word, that what I have 

seen is unsurpassable. 

“I have tasted the hidden honey of this lotus flower that expands on 
the ocean of light, and thus am I blessed—let this be my passing 
word. 

“In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my play and here have 
I caught sight of him that is formless. 

“My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with his touch who is 
beyond touch ; and if the end comes here, let it come—let this be 
my passing word,” 


To read or call to mind any one of these great glad things 
of literature, or any of a thousand others like them, and to feel 
not only the truth or beauty or sweetness that may find 
expression thus, but to feel also the joy that must have surged, 
or established itself, in the writer’s heart as he brought such 
glorious words together—this surely is to apprehend and to 
realise one of those pure unselfish delights that enrich life for 
us and leave no after regrets or sorrow. And I have thought 
that it would be well to resort more frequently to such 
fountains of happiness, which keep fresh and green some fair 
oases amid the sands of the desert of human shame and sin 
and misery. 


Il. 


Then there are those times of real and sufficing joy which 
we ourselves have known in former years and which memory 
can make to live again in the spirit, albeit impossible of repeti- 
tion in actual present experience. I cannot believe in that 
gloomy doctrine of the poet who said that “A sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things.” Wherefore should 
we mourn because of bygone days of gladness that look so 
bright against the clouds of trouble and distress that may 
overshadow us now? Why not rejoice and be grateful to 
have known them in the past? Why not encourage those 
blissful memories to revive within us and shed their light 
upon the darker ways we needs must travel for a while? 
Great days of fellowship with those who are no longer within 
our reach—perchance no longer here upon the earth, in the 
body, to behold with us the light of day, to share with us 
the wonder and the beauty of the world. Great days of 
solitude, that was not loneliness, among the hills or in wood- 
land places where the mystery of outward things became a 
revelation of the invisible, or in quiet fields where just to be 
alive with the earth and air and sky was sheer unmitigated 
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well-being. Great days of excitement, when we felt with 
others the enthusiasm of some high cause, or enjoyed alone 
the luxury of thinking out successfully some hitherto baffling 
problem, or gaining by a flash of insight a glimpse of truth 
that so long had eluded the soul’s best vision. Or, it may be, 
just the recollection of bright youthful hours when exuberant 
spirits made life seem an exultant romping and this earth a 
playhouse of marvels and of mirth. 

We may recall such favoured hours, in vacant or pensive 
or distressful mood, even in a time of exceeding great sorrow, 
and they shall recover for us some measure of their own 
delightfulness ; they shall rise again out of the oblivious past 
and enjoy a new life in present thought and feeling, alleviating 
thus whatever is painful or untoward in actual experience now. 
Simply to be glad and thankful to have known such genuine 
happiness may serve to renew its ardour, its gracious and 
beneficent delight. 


III. 


Then there is that pure contemplative quality of joy which 
comes of sympathy with the happiness of other living beings 
that share with us the common everyday life of the world. 


Whatever our own individual experience chance to be, a 
morning rarely dawns on which we may not know the luxury 
of thinking about some of our kinsfolk or friends or neighbours 
with whom it is well, on whom we know the sun rises bene- 
ficently and life at its core is wholesome and good. If it 
happens to be wholesome and good for ourselves also, it 
becomes increasingly so as we think of them: if it is bitter 
and baneful for ourselves, the generous outflowing sympathy 
with them relieves the strain of its wretchedness and sheds 
a kindly light on the gloomier paths we needs must tread 
just now. 

And however grievous may be the goings-on of the world, 
some fresh saddening records of which the morning paper is 
pretty sure to bring, we may be certain that to a vast number 
of living beings, unknown to us, the day will bring a measure 
of real happiness—that they will see the light and breathe the 
air and pursue their avocations in gladness of heart. What- 
ever the “utilitarians” of the last century may have meant 
by their formula “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ”—surely a very ambiguous phrase, as Dr Wicksteed 
has shown, though it suggested well enough the aim of their 
reforming zeal—we may say that Nature herself provides for 
the happiness of a very great number. It is reasonable to 
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believe and to hope that almost every day that dawns upon 
the earth means happiness to a far greater number of living 
creatures than those to whom it means the opposite. I 
suppose that young life always exceeds, numerically, older 
life on this planet. Children outnumber adults all over the 
world, or nearly so; and children are wonderful makers or 
winners or inheritors of joy, in face of all the well-meant, 
but often unwise, attempts of their elders to curtail their 
activities and restrain the sometimes inconvenient overflow of 
their spirits. Repressed, rebuked, punished, denied so many 
innocent but troublesome proclivities for getting pleasure out 
of life, their buoyant temperaments, their incorrigible light- 
heartedness, will generally find for them a way to some 
fountain of delight, and they will contrive to be happy under 
conditions that to older folk would often mean dreariness or 
discontent. We may be glad with these, if we care to be— 
if we choose to think of them sympathetically. They will 
brighten the world for us every day, if we will let them. 

And then there are all the non-human creatures that have 
part with us in the life of the world; with these, too, it is open 
to us to be humanly glad through fellowship of humane feeling 
and goodwill. For in the main they are a joyous folk, these 
innumerable living beings that inhabit the earth and air and 
waters. ‘I'here is, of course, plenty of suffering among them ; 
and that inevitable destiny which we call death awaits them 
all; life, too, for most is a very brief span—with some, only 
a few hours or even moments, as we count time. Neverthe- 
less, to intimate and sympathetic observers, something akin to 
what we know as happiness prevails in the vast majority of 
earth-born creatures, unvexed by thought or the sense of 
imperfection and the mystery of good and evil in the world. 
And death, for them, is unsuspected till it comes, and oftenest 
it comes swiftly and with a minimum of pain. Fear of the 
stronger that prey upon the weaker, and especially fear of 
man, afflicts many of them, at times; but it passes swiftly and, 
when past, is soon forgotten by those who escape, and they go 
on with the pastime of the day or fall into the dreamless sleep 
of night. Hence, watching them at their innocent instinctive 
pursuits—birds careering in the air or flitting in the hedgerow, 
cattle grazing in the meadows, gnats dancing in the warm 
evening twilight, even flowers open to the sun at mid-day— 
we may freely enter into the joy of these, almost as if it were 
our own; sometimes we may feel as Coleridge makes his 
Ancient Mariner feel when gazing from that dreadful ship 
on the living forms that glide in the waveless ocean whereon 
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he is becalmed. For love has now awakened in his heart, 
purging away its arid and self-centred thoughts and calling 
forth sympathy with other and happier beings. “ By the light 
of the moon he beholdeth God’s creatures of the great calm.” 


‘* Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snakes : 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


“* Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 
Blue glossy green and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


‘*O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare. 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware.” 


In these and other diverse ways it is open to us to rejoice 
with those that have rejoiced and with those that do rejoice 
and with those that shall rejoice, as well as (an equally noble 


privilege) to weep with those that weep. 


IV. 


Finally, there is the joy to which imagination invites when, 
leaping the narrow confines of the present, it unfolds a vision 
of the brighter, holier time that yet shall be upon the earth. 
It is given us to conceive and to cherish a fair ideal of good, 
to the realisation of which the human race has been slowly 
making its way through the long ages. The “ascending 
effort” by which man has advanced from his low estate, 
striving upwards to a life of nobler activities, kindlier manners, 
wiser purposes of fellowship and reasonable love—that effort, 
however frustrated, resisted, even, as it would often seem, 
utterly defeated for the time, has never been really and finally 
overcome or extinguished. It may be arising now, in fuller 
strength and more strenuous purpose, out of the chaos and 
confusion into which the horrors of these late years have 
plunged so many peoples, submerging so many hopes. 

It is not a form of self-delusion to imagine thus, and to 
find joy in the vision of our ideal. To conceive a nobler 
future for mankind and to live in that future for a while is 
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not another way of burying one’s head in the sand when 
pursued by the storm of man’s latest follies and disasters. 
It would surely be deliberate pessimism to believe that this 
to which the human race has thus far attained is the highest 
and best to which it is destined to attain, or to which it shall 
prove itself able to attain. The present form of civilisation 
cannot be the most beautiful and wise—or the least ugly and 
irrational—which the race has the wit to achieve. And is it 
not ridiculous to suppose that the ideals which great souls, 
from Plato onwards, have cherished, were nought but idle 
day-dreams because they have not yet been realised in actual 
life? It is not merely pleasing and consoling to allow the 
imagination to image for us, not perhaps some sure “ far-off 
divine event,” but a more and more wisely ordered State, a 
more and more beautiful world of human activity and service, 
and to rejoice in the vision of a time which others shall know 
and which, though we shall not know it here, some little 
work or impulse of ours may help to make possible upon 
earth ; it is entirely rational, in the light of all that evolution 
reveals to us of progress from lower to higher forms of life, 
to reach forward in thought and feeling towards finer and 
diviner issues of the great unfolding process. While memory 
invites us to be glad with those who have rejoiced in other 
and bygone times, hope may justly invite us to be glad with 
those who shall live to see a world where love, guided by 
reason and crowned with beauty, reigns supreme, with just 
enough hatred, ugliness, and irrationality to give zest to action 
and afford occasions to the pessimist for brooding on the evils 
of an imperfect world ! 


I wrote the word “finally” just now, yet not forgetting 
the greatest and perhaps most neglected source of joy that is 
open to us under all conditions of life in a changing world. 
It is a sense of the Unity of all existence in the invisible and 
eternal order, the consciousness that we and all the other 
creatures are at one in that Unity, that in the last significance 
of things nothing is lost, nothing is denied its rightful place, 
its true fulfilment—that the harmony of the whole secures 
the ultimate well-being of every part. But the experience of 
this is beyond words, for it transcends our thinking and leaves 
the effort of our logical understanding lagging far behind. It 
is the reality of highest emotion, of deepest of purest 
love. It is the peace that passeth understanding, the joy 
that is its own source and its own sufficing. 

W. J. JUPP. 


LeTcHWoRTH. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 4. 44 





THE RELIGION OF MOTHER EARTH. 


JOHN E. BOODIN, 
Professor of Philosophy, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


We are told in ancient story about a mighty giant who 
received fresh energy every time he touched mother earth. 
But Hercules conquered him by strangling him in the air. 
The human soul likewise receives fresh energy from contact 
with the world of concrete reality, but it has long been well- 
nigh strangled by an abstract intellect which holds it in the 
air, away from the source of our being. For we are children 
of mother earth more truly than we are children of our bio- 
logical parents. We never leave her womb. We are always 
part of her circulation. We are sustained by her substance. 
We breathe her energy. We are old as she because in us are 
the traces, the Karma, of her entire past. We are young as 
she, for in us she opens her eyes in wonder to gaze upon a novel 
world. Weare the architecture of her genius and experimenta- 
tion through countless ages. In us she would fain lift her head 
above the stream of passing change and come to realisation 
of the beauty and meaning of the world. In us she strives to 
maintain herself at the high vantage-point of conscious self- 
direction against the forces that would level all into primeval 
chaos. For ages she prepared herself unconsciously, con- 
trolled by a cosmic order which we can see only dimly and in 
retrospect, for this nobler vocation. She captured the neces- 
sary elements and brought them within her control. She 
stored the sunbeams in her recesses. She prepared the proper 
proportion of elements and the proper conditions that she 
might in due time, nurtured and fecundated by cosmic 
energies, give birth to life. With life as a magic agent she 
was able to remake herself and to carry on the experimenta- 
tion for higher forms of life until she could mirror herself in 
consciousness, see the creative bent of her genius and create, 
if not more intelligently, at least more economically. After 
690 
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striving for ages to, establish, first, types of physical environ- 
ments, then types of organic structures, she has more lately 
striven to express herself in types of ideas ; and the survival 
conditions have become no longer merely those of brute might 
but of spiritual selection—sometimes rank, sometimes more 
expressive, but working by vastly more economic tools and 
more rapid experiments than organic creativeness. Thus she 
has been able to objectify in us—compounded of dust and 
wind and sunshine—the futile strife and blindness of the past 
and to seek a better way. This and much more mother earth 
has accomplished, and in this we share as her offspring. 

The human mind, in its attempt to understand its world, 
has invented strange dualisms and then become the victim of 
its own abstractions. In its childhood it was prone to ascribe 
a life like its own to things about it. Later it invented a 
world of doubles, a ghost world, which seemed to dominate 
the seen world. How it came to create this ghost world is a 
problem lost in the hoary past. Whatever its origin, the 
ghost conception has haunted man for ages and haunts us 
still. It is at the basis of a great deal of our religious and 

hilosophic thinking. It has led to a strange separation 
Riween this world and the fairyland of imagination. It 
has made this world seem mechanical and dead, and has made 
us seek our values in some remote realm created by fancy to 
suit our wishes. In fervent mystical moods it has led to a 
derealising of this world as at best a veil or sign of some 
other reality. By our abstraction we have thus made two 
worlds, and separated them the whole distance of earth and 
heaven. But while our imagination has created another 
world for the values which we seek, we have degraded the 
earth more and more, little recking that all the while we have 
our roots in the soil and that the values which we have falsely 
abstracted and transposed to an imaginary world of their own 
are the florescence of our own humble earth. In its creative 
process we must find God and heaven, if we find them any- 
where. Both the materialists and the theologians talk as 
though soul and intelligence blew in somehow by accident 
into this world. They do not realise that human nature is 
the expression of nature; and that whatever is noble and 
beautiful in us is nature’s recreating itself in us. 

Man’s bondage to the ghosts of the past is a subtle one 
and not easily broken. It is not merely the popular idea of 
doubles which are just like our bodily self, which flit away at 
death and live somewhere else in the land of fulfilled wishes ; 
but the ghost idea may be magnified and purified into an 
ideal being, still like ourselves, but infinitely enlarged in 
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power and wisdom. It may take on the transcendental form 
of personifying the universe into one vast inclusive ego, the 
fulfilled wish of its maker. This flatters man. In _ his 
egotistical conceit he would fain worship himself, especially 
when he can do so in the guise of himself infinitely enlarged. 
But after all it is our conceit which makes us think of the 
supreme reality as a double of ourselves, even though it be our 
complete and satisfied self. We are still moving in a ghost 
world, even though it is more refined and abstract than that 
of our more honest and simple-minded forebears. The most 
blighting ghost of all is that of materialism. For proud though 
the materialist is of his idol of mechanism, it is after all but 
the ghost, the double of its maker. It is but the reading of 
his mechanical habits of mind, his callousness to all finer 
values, his philistinism, in short, into the objective universe. 
In his consummate egotism the materialist assumes that the 
only order of the universe comes from his little brain! And 
where did his brain come from? But we cannot atomise 
the universe into dead abstractions and make a living whole 
out of it. And our ideals, our striving, our creativeness are 
part of the universe even more truly than our routine and 
mechanism, though the latter have their place. 

It is a horrible tragedy that man should have accepted 
the theory of blind chance and of might as the philosophy of 
the universe. But this fits the tiger nature in man. We hug 
the illusion of self-preservation, forgetting that only by losing 
ourselves can we find ourselves. Our blindness and warfare 
are part indeed of the elemental struggle of forces in their 
externality. It is the path nature has travelled; but while 
a necessary discipline for the development of a hardy race, it 
is a wasteful process. And so mother earth developed the 
altruistic instincts—love for others, care for others, co- 
operation with others. Instead of the old order in which 
individual might prevails, it is an order in which the bond 
of love and loyalty prevails. And since this bond can exist 
only where there is fair play and helpfulness, it means that 
love and justice are more powerful than hate and brute might. 
There is an order in things which strives dimly and painfully 
for expression—the order of atonement. And only in this 
direction is life. We live such a little while. What a pity 
to waste this little in strife. Mother earth is caught in 
struggle, in internecine strife, but what she craves deep in 
her unconscious heart, and especially when she awakens, is 
harmony, redemption from her blindness, union. And so she 
begets man. But mother earth, when she wakens at times 
to consciousness of herself in man, cannot be said to be 
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altogether pleased with her offspring—man, the most pre- 
datory of all animals, who has robbed the earth of so much 
beautiful life to satisfy his rapacity and vanity, and who even 
preys upon his own kind. Now and then, however, in choice 
individuals the earth realises in a prophetic way the longing 
for harmony, in the forgiveness and sacrifice of a Jesus of 
Nazareth—not in a Nietzsche who would maintain the illusion 
of egoism and strife, but in the true saints, those who have a 
passion for charity and atonement, who give themselves, all 
their riches of heart and genius that life may become more 
harmonious, who feel the order in the universe and strive 
earnestly in thought and deed to make it conscious and real. 
It is they who must be the leaven of a new society, if a new 
society there is to be—a fairer earth. For the meek shall 
inherit the earth. To them we must build the temples, not 
to the rapacious tiger-men whom the world deems successful. 
Worldly success is bought at such infinite cost—the cost of soul. 
There must be the spirit of sacrifice, of help-live, which the 
world cannot understand, if the earth is to attain to its truer 
life. So long as the victor despoils the vanquished, and the 
vanquished hates the victor, it matters not so much who is 
the prey or who is the tiger, the vicious circle goes on. We 
need the courage, not so much of fighting—that is easy—but 
of forgiveness. In this direction, in the end, lies the law of 
economy as well as of happiness. No longer in division and 
strife but in union, in creative synthesis, must our salvation 
be sought. 

The dualism which has made a fairyland out of our 
ideals and left this earth dead and Godless must be broken 
down. The material and spiritual are not two separate 
worlds. The spiritual is the recreation of the material into 
new unities, wider and higher syntheses. The seeming 
deadness of much of our earth is due to the separation of 
forces. A material element is but energy hide-bound with 
habit, pent up for future liberation. What mighty stores of 
energy are condensed in the humblest portion of matter can 
be seen in the light and heat of radium. How wonderful is 
the solvency of life compounds! What stores of energy 
they liberate and synthesise. And what shall we say of 
the spiritual relations of friendship and love? They dis- 
close the potency of our earth in the choicest and purest 
ways. Spirituality is the distilled, purified union of nature’s 
energies in the most complex relations. Materiality is but 
mnertia, particularity, separateness, isolation, externality. And 
so a materialistic man is a man with few and narrow, wants, 
self-interested,’ self-centred." Thejspiritual man responds to 
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myriad tones. His windows are open to the light in all 
directions. He is social and universal in his interests. 
Deadness is abstractness, separation. It is in creative 
union that there is life and spirituality. It is the striving 
of our mother earth and the universe to accomplish such 
union. Thus nature creates life as a new fact—a miracle even 
in its lowliest form. The humblest bit of life is infinitely 
superior in workmanship to gold and diamonds. We must 
learn to value life more and brute things less. And life is 
communion, not isolation. Isolation, whether in the in- 
organic, organic, or spiritual stage, is barren. It is in com- 
munion that there is fruitfulness. Hence we must strive 
for larger and more complex communion. In rare moments 
nature becomes conscious of this striving for union—in the 
warm kiss of love, where dust, wonderfully-fashioned dust, 
meets dust and lingers in fond embrace; in the chaste 
bond of friendship ; in the communion of saints. It is the 
attraction of spirit for spirit, for spirit is earth divinely 
organised and realising its own richness. Not earth and 
spirit, but earth realising itself as spirit in the creative 
communion of choice souls with each other and the genius 
of the universe. It is the striving of nature, the push of its 
order, to reach spiritual creativeness, to liberate itself from 
the limitations of next to next in space and time and to 
attain unity of life. This can be reached only in spiritual 
appreciation and communion—in love, in friendship, in art. 
And art is but the architect of nature working with more 
delicate tools, conscious of the drift of nature. 

If we are dust, dust looking into the eyes of dust for a 
moment in seeming separateness, only to blend soon in the 
common melting-pot again, why not make the brief moments 
as significant and beautiful as possible—bringing to light 
in each other the hidden resources of love and appreciation ? 
Dust is beautiful in its creative synthesis—beautiful in the 
sunset, beautiful in the glory of spring, but most beautiful 
in the divine communion of human souls. It is then that 
we feel most truly the creative potentiality of dust, our 
kinship with the harmony and tragedy of the universe. 
We must learn to realise life in common, not ourselves, in 
order to live ourselves. We must learn to live as part of a 
whole if we would be individuals. Individuality must be 
precipitated and purified in social emotion, social thought, 
social co-operation and sacrifice in order to redeem itself, 
even as the servant of Jehovah gives his life a ransom for 
many. There is ample room for asceticism in any life worth 
while—the denial of the present for the wholeness of the 
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future, of the individual for the wholeness of the group, of 
the group for the wholeness of humanity. Only through 
self-denial can the higher values of life win fruition. Flesh 
has its claims too, but it is part of a larger whole which 
flesh cannot see. At best life is partial in our imperfect 
world. We must strive to realise the higher partiality as 
against the lower when the two conflict, as they often bo in 
this imperfect existence. But we must not forget that the 
end of life is not partiality but atonement, union, communion. 

We must turn from the ghost religion of the past, with 
its anthropomorphic background, to a more real basis, the 
basis in the evolution of our earth. We must know the 
tree by its fruits and the creative potency of nature by 
what it produces. We cannot discover the secret of life in 
the slime of the sea. We must discover it ‘in creative syn- 
thesis; and the more complex synthesis is more truly 
expressive of the genius of the whole and its incarnation 
in the finite than the simpler. True religion is such a 
creative synthesis. If we had a living religion, a vital faith, 
instead of a ghost of the past, what a difference it would 
make. We repeat words, but the life, if they ever had 
life, has passed out of them. The old paradises and infernos 
have moved to limbo. It would be well to begin all over 
again. A sincere nature-worship were better than no worship, 
and thus we might liberate ourselves from the slavery to 
words. If we should worship mother earth genuinely, we 
might get hold of reality at any rate. For the earth is our 
mother. We are dust of its dust. In the spring, after the 
long northern winter, the earth clothes herself in a garment 
of green grass and leaves and flowers—a garment of wondrous 
beauty. Just so, in the ages, the earth clothes herself with 
human society, with institutions and science and art—in 
short, with civilisation. For we and our civilisation are but 
the development of the earth’s crust in creative response 
to the forces of the universe. The earth is not dead. In 
its creative union with the universe it glows like the Holy 
Grail. It is mother earth that looks with myriad eyes at 
myriad stars, that produces symphonies and listens to them 
with myriad ears. It is mother earth that spins the invisible 
threads of human relations and weaves them into various 
patterns. It is mother earth that wakens in us to reflec- 
tion and ‘creative construction. We remain part of her 
throughout. It is not nature and man, but man the last 
experiment of nature. She holds us up in the sunlight for 
& moment and then reclaims us to her bosom. We are 
motes in the sun, walking flowers whispering joys and 
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sorrows to each other, ants crawling at the bottom of the 
atmosphere, building our miniature abodes. All the while 
we are part of the earth’s control, of the law of her evolu- 
tion, drawing our life-blood from her until our little span 
is complete. 

We should love mother earth, for it is but a fragment 
of her that loves in us. It is she that reveals her nature in 
the bond of love, in friendship, in all striving for truth and 
beauty. The family with its parental instinct and filial 
response is her creation. So is the bond of the community, 
the bond of nationality, the striving for larger human unity. 
We fight each other in our blindness, not realising that we 
partake in one creative essence. Oh, how the earth has 
struggled to attain this moment of living in us, looking at 
herself through us, waking in us, creating’ in us. And why 
should we fear‘death? It is but earth reclaiming its own. 
It is but being:clasped closer to her mother heart. We are 
of her, we are earth. I that speak am earth, and you that 
listen are earth—earth in myriad unique creations, but we 
are children of the same mother. If she claims us, if she 
undoes the work of her brief blossoming in us, it is because 
she has her race to run. She cannot tarry. She is impelled 
by a still larger destiny. Surely the earth is divine, and in 
“3 travail and birth is revealed a glimpse of the larger 
ife. 

If mother earth might speak through us its parts and 
organs, she might say: “‘ It is my genius that reveals itself 
in the story of evolution. I create species. I press on to 
life in myriad individuals. Love’s sweet mystery is my 
mystery. I strive for union and atonement. The holy 
bond of friendship is my bond. I love in myriad hearts. 
Mother love is my love. The romance of youth is my 
romance. When love mourns the death of dear ones, it is I 
that mourn. I clothe myself in flowers. I fill the world 
with my fragrance and I shape organs to enjoy the fragrance. 
I love beauty and I create organs to contemplate and create 
beauty. I sing in the song of birds, expressing my joy and 
anxiety, calling to my mate to fulfil love’s obligation that 
the bird song may goon. I am the waving cornfields and the 
cattle on a thousand hills. Mine is the music of flowing 
waters, the hush at dawn, the low drowsy hum at eventide, 
mine is the majesty of the mountains and the tranquil- 
lity of the plains, the sweet fragrance of lilacs after rain, the 
pulsing days of spring-tide and the sad beauty of autumn. 
The floating clouds and the rainbow are mine. I gaze at 
the vast immensities of the starry spaces and feel humble 
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in my lowliness. I gaze into my own being and am over- 
awed by the dimly felt law of my own history. I carry the 
yesterdays in my frame, the striving and hurry of to-day, 
and the promise of the future. And I am man, to profit 
and to enjoy, to praise and to condemn. His conscience 
is my awakening. His sense of beauty is my harmony 
with myself and the universe. I created his sense organs 
and his mind, in unconsciousness, not knowing my own 
genius, that I might enjoy sunset and evening star. 

*“But I am more than myself. My genius is but the ex- 
pression of the genius of the universe. I am sun dust, part 
of the energy of the sun, evolved from the same nebula, life 
of its life. It is the sun which impregnates me in his shower 
of golden light. I was incubated by his energies in the vast 
ages. I am held safely in his embracing arms in my perilous 
journey among the stars. I grow and develop because of 
the nurturing energy of the sun. Therefore I thank and 
praise the benignant author of life and beauty. But the 
sun too is star dust, part of the drift of the cosmos, part of 
the starry heaven that inspires me with its sublimity. And 
I am akin to these larger energies. The history of cosmic 
dust lives in me. I have been present in the rise and de- 
cadence of worlds, in the everlasting harmony and tragedy 
of the spheres. When the glorious sun, my foster-parent, 
is a burned-out cinder, moving sightless in the dark spaces, 
waiting to be recharged with new energy, I shall follow him 
somehow in his death and resurrection. I am not self- 
sufficient. I am part of the larger destiny. I live only as 
part of the rhythm of a still larger order. I have my 
flowering period, and then I too must die, at least for a 
season. In my conscious moments I sometimes mourn my 
death, for I too would fain live. But I submit in confidence 
to the larger Providence. I am the vessel of the great Potter. 
Iam more, I am His child. I am the work of the Genius of 
the whole expressing Himself in every part. And He loves 
me with an infinite love, of which the love I show is but a 
fragment. To this love I trust myself and mine, as I travel 
the unknown spaces, in the infinite flight of the zons.”’ 

Yes, we do not understand, but somehow we are part of 
a creative destiny, reaching backward and forward to infinity 
—a destiny that reveals itself, though dimly, in our striving, 
in our love, our thought, our appreciation. We are the 
fruition of a process that stretches back to star dust. We 
are material in the hands of the Genius of the universe for 
a still larger destiny that we cannot see in the everlasting 
thythm of worlds. Nothing happens but what somehow 
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counts in the creative architecture of things. We fail and 
fall by the way, yet redeeming grace fashions us anew and 
eliminates our failures in the larger pattern. The pangs of 
pain, of failure, in this mortal lot, are the birth-throes of 
transition to better things. We are separated for a time 
by the indifference of space and by our blindness which par- 
ticularises and isolates us. But in us is the longing for unity. 
We are impelled by a hidden instinct to reunion with the 
parts of the larger heart of the universe. We are hurrying 
to the consummation of the drama—tragedy because we 
cannot see beyond our failures, comedy when our little 
systems are revealed in a new and wider plot which in turn 
is but a curtain-raiser to a new drama. 

This is not a religion of nature in the sense of levelling 
all to the less-developed stages of nature—brute and matter. 
It is in the upper creative reaches that the meaning and 
goal of the universe, the genius of a divine creativeness, is 
foreshadowed. When the earth becomes conscious in us 
of its order and law, of the cosmic trend, there is much to 
criticise, much to eliminate from the jungle of life and the 
elements as they are thrown together by the sea drift. We 
cannot worship the whole of things as a mere collection. 
We must discern and feel the genius of the whole. There 
must be ideal direction and synthesis. And so we have art 
and morality and religion—earth’s noblest creations. We 
must eliminate sin which is isolation, blindness to the larger 
whole. We must select in our appreciation, our striving. 
And so we worship the finite. Not all is good or beautiful, 
at least to usward. 

Realism and idealism both have their place. Idealism 
is the flowering of the pain and stress of life. It is the com- 
pensation for our sense of failure. To us the completer 
union is something beyond, in the creative bosom of the 
future. We must build our air-castles to keep the spirit of 
effort and hope alive. There is ever the beckoning of the 
unknown, the spires rising heavenward out of the tragedy 
of the soul. The mistake of idealism has been that it has 
erected an artificial heaven of values, apart from this world, 
while it has made this world sordid and mean. Hence the 
eternal hiatus, the failure to bring the two worlds together, 
and the consequent tragedy of life. So we must have realism 
to balance our idealism. We must learn that the true air- 
castles of the spirit, of our nobler striving, are the mani- 
festation of nature, the adumbration of its meaning, pro- 
duced by the cosmos even as the sunset and the rainbow— 
not something apart from it. They are the artesian pres- 
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sure of the genius of the whole in human nature, behind 
even as before, seeking realisation in the finite process and 
in finite centres. Mourn not because the moments of this 
constellation of dust are brief. Say not that it is all in vain 
because we must die and the earth too must die, for some 
ons at least until she is resurrected again from her slumber 
in the larger Providence of the universe. Flowers too have 
a brief time to bloom. Is it in vain that flowers bloom be- 
cause they must die? We were not brought here in vain. 
The Genius of the universe will see to it that nothing perishes 
which has permanent worth. And to stand for a moment 
on Pisgah, to see and feel the beauty of the world, is this 
not worth while ? 

There is in us, however, the impulse for immortality. 
There is the consciousness of the unfinished task, of the 
larger creative destiny. We cannot see our place in the 
infinite future. But we must work in faith for the promise. 
We must have faith that the creative Providence which has 
led us hitherto with infinite care and pain is not playing an 
idle game, cannot be permanently defeated in its striving. 
Whatever may be our finite place, we must pray and have 
confidence that what is best shall come to pass. A great deal 
of our hope for immortality has had its root in our vanity and 
egotism. We have built our future upon our pride in per- 
sonality, our pride in class and race. We have erected false 
distinctions of values. We create the gulf of separation 
between sinner and saint, because we cannot see the good in 
the sinner nor the sins of the saint. We erect our measure of 
value, based upon our limitations, and expect the universe to 
respect it. We egotistically pride ourselves on our saintli- 
ness or welter in our sins, forgetting that in the struggle for 
life it is often our self-satisfied saints who make sinners out 
of the rest. But we are all miserable sinners and potential 
saints—imperfect beings, half-men. Man in his vanity per- 
sonifies what seems to him good and calls it God. And in like 
manner he personifies what seems to him evil and calls it 
devil. He completes his wishes in imagination and calls the 
result heaven. He objectifies his pain and frustration and 
calls the result hell. But our measure of values is relative 
to our ignorance and imperfection. In the democracy of 
dust, sinner and saint lie down together—the sinner often 
more sinned against than sinning, the true saint more con- 
scious of failure than of consummation. But mether earth 
heals the scars and starts the experimentiianew. The real 
measure of achievement in this life is the capacity for for- 
giveness. Salvation is an’'infinite process. And we shall 
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share in this process constructively in the measure that we 
share in the infinite love. It is not for us, creatures of a 
moment, to prejudge the outcome of an infinite experiment, 
but it is for us to help as we may in the process of atonement. 
If we so do, our errors and conceits, our blindness of race, our 
false centrism of self and group shall be purified as by fire. 
We shall discover our real kinship in the life of the whole. 

It is a matter of note that in the flux of human opinion, 
the fundamental values of life change but little. Our 
ancestors thought in ghost terms, we think in cosmic terms, 
but the Sermon on the Mount remains. One thing is certain, 
it detracts nothing from the higher values, which the race has 
discovered by infinite travail, to regard them as indigenous to 
our earth. Dante’s world has vanished in the light of human 
knowledge, we must find a new home for the’ values he strove 
to express. But in the new setting the fundamental values 
remain, even as a diamond may be set in gold or platinum. 
They become only more real to us when we can see them as 
part of a cosmic Providence. The forms change, but the 
substance, the meaning, the drift remains, though deriving 
new significance when seen in a new setting. Future genera- 
tions must again formulate the meaning of life in their own 
way. It holds throughout that the new wine must have new 
bottles. Some people mourn over their outworn creeds and 
their defunct institutions as Jonah mourned over his gourd. 
They forget that redemption is the important thing—the 
seizing upon the divine life in the process of the ages and 
creating it into new forms, more germane and satisfying to 
the human spirit. 

We need a religion that we can use in our complex life. 
The cry for salvation was never deeper than in a society 
which has lost touch with the past but failed to discover the 
future. We are nervous and fret our lives away. We are 
tired and haggard, with taut nerves and drawn faces, old 
before our time. We need a religion that shall quiet our 
nerves and calm our spirit in order that we may draw fresh 
strength from the infinite reservoir of energy. We are 
absorbed‘;in ourselves and our narrow group interests and 
miss the; refreshment of companionship. We need atone- 
ment, a larger sympathy with man and the universe. We 
are young and ambitious, but know not the way. We need 
new insight and faith to reorganise a shattered society. We 
love—and fear lest the dream prove a nightmare. In all the 
conditions of life we need a new rapport with the redeeming 
love of the universe. We need communion with the larger 
life, the security of the everlasting, the hope of the ever- 
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creative ; we need the love that links men together in deeper 
co-operation and appreciation. We need a religion that 
enables us to live and not merely to get; or our doing and 
fretting are in vain. We need the consciousness of the 
creative spirit of the ages. 

Jesus remains for us the choicest incarnation of the genius 
of mother earth and the order of the universe. His signifi- 
cance does not depend upon an outworn ghost conception of 
the world, which on the contrary has too often hardened 
men’s hearts against his real spirit. That spirit is one of 
union, atonement, creativeness. Wherever it becomes active, 
it dissolves age-long distinctions between men and makes 
them into a community. It establishes a new rapport with 
the universe. It is a spirit of renunciation of our narrow 
centrism that the larger creative life may be realised, of 
renunciation of our paltry immediate interests that a larger 
future, a better humanity, a better earth may be created. 
It means the creative incarnation of divinity, not merely in 
individuals but in society, in social individuals—in the small 
intimate unities and in ever larger enveloping unities—though 
this incarnation must necessarily come in despised minorities 
through which the higher light must break whether in church 
orindustry. It makes for creative wholeness of life, as broad 
as humanity, yea as expansive as the cosmos. 

We presumptuously make definitions of God as though He 
were a creature of dictionaries, as though His essence could 
be packed away into snug little formulas of our own making. 
We have too long insisted on making God in our own likeness, 
a magnified ghost of our own ego. God is too vast for our 
limited imagination, too rich for our abstract thought. His 
is the creative genius of the ages—the genius of an infinite 
cosmos. How can we presume to fathom Him? But we 
feel that His essence is incarnate somehow, however im- 
perfectly, in all holy bonds, in all sincere loyalty to the best, 
in all regeneration toward a higher and more perfect order. 
If we are true to our noblest insight, if we strive creatively 
for larger unity, we shall in a measure live Him even if we 
cannot understand Him. “ Live in me, create in me,” says 
the larger life. ‘‘ I am the vine, ye are the branches. With- 
out me, ye can do nothing. Co-operate in free and loyal 
creativeness for the whole, and the universe is yours.” 


J. E. BOODIN. 


CaRLETON CoLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 





CIVILISATION CRITICISED AT THE 
SOURCE : 


A STUDY OF GENESIS I.-XI. 


Proressor JOHN E. M‘FADYEN, D.D., 
Glasgow College. 


Wuart have we in Genesis i—xi.? Clearly not history. Of 
a period that on the face of it is prehistoric, no history is 
possible. No one was present at the Creation, no one wit- 
nessed the Temptation and the Fall; nor does the writer 
anywhere claim to have had those facts supernaturally com- 
municated to him, even granting that such a claim could be 
accepted. To any, if there now be any, who maintain that in 
these narratives we have history in the ordinary acceptation 
of that word, the final answer must be the challenge of the 
Almighty to Job, ‘“‘ Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth?” What we have in these narratives 
is not history, but ideas woven through material furnished 
by ancient mythology and tradition: we have in them a 
philosophy of life, or rather—as ‘“ philosophy ” is a term 
somewhat inapplicable to Old Testament thought—reflections 
on life. 

Now this utilisation of history or quasi-history as the 
vehicle of ideas is a regular feature of Hebrew historical 
narrative. What we have in it is always a combination of 
facts and ideas (or, in later times, theories or dogmas) in 
which the idea (or dogma) becomes increasingly more 
important than the fact. In this connection the place of 
the Book of Jonah among the prophets is significant. The 
book tells a story; but its appearance among the prophets 
immediately suggests that the proper way to treat it is not 
as a record of historic fact, but as a revelation of the prophetic 
mind—above all, of the universal love of God, which abhorred 
and transcended national boundaries. The thing of im- 
portance in it is not the element which links it with history, 
but with prophecy—that is, with the great illuminating and 
emancipating ideas for which the prophets pled. 

702 
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This principle, so undeniable in Jonah, dominates all 
Hebrew historical writing. The story is never told for its 
own sake, but always to illustrate an idea or to point a moral ; 
and, as the years go on, the moral becomes more and more 
deliberately pointed, and the idea becomes hardened into a 
dogma which not seldom rides roughshod through the fact. 
This process can be admirably illustrated from the Books of 
Judges, Kings, and Chronicles. The Book of Judges simply 
revels in fact—the old book, that is, of heroic tales, before 
they were set in an “instructive” framework by later 
editors, piously eager to read their contemporaries a much- 
needed lesson on the meaning of history from the chequered 
pages of the sombre past. When these hortatory passages, 
like ii. 6—iii. 6, are withdrawn, which really voice the urgency 
of later preachers and thinkers as they strive to stimulate 
the conscience of their contemporaries by their religious 
interpretation of the past, we are left with tales which will 
live for ever—of Deborah, for example, of Gideon, Jephthah, 
Samson. Even these early tales are not without their 
deliberately reflective note: the story of Abimelech ends 
thus: ‘“‘ Thus God requited the wickedness of Abimelech, 
which he did unto his father, in slaying his seventy brethren ; 
and all the wickedness of the men of Shechem did he requite 
upon their heads ”’ (ix. 56 f.). But such comment is rare. The 
facts are lovingly recorded, and they speak for themselves. 
To the writer or writers of the Book of Kings, however, the 
facts are less interesting than the ideas which they can be made 
to illustrate. The writer who can dispose of two brilliant 
and highly important reigns of about half a century each 
in fourteen verses (2 Kings xiv. 23—-xv. 7) is clearly interested 
in something other than the bare facts of history. This 
growing indifference to fact and emphasis upon idea or dogma 
reaches its climax in the Chronicler, who frequently modifies 
and sometimes contradicts the statements of the earlier 
sources in the interest of the view of the world for which he 
is pleading. All this goes to show that Hebrew historical 
writing is never merely narrative; it is also reflective, the 
reflective element becoming increasingly prominent as time 
wore on, and tending, in the end, to degenerate into an 
attitude to fact which was little more than mechanical. 
There is and there can be no such thing as disinterested 
history in the Old Testament. Men whose supreme interest 
was God could no more ignore that interest when they wrote 
as historians than when they spoke as prophets. Their 
aan? like their prophecy, was a religious interpretation 
OF lite, 
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When, therefore, we approach Genesis i.—xi.—that is, 
the story of the world before the distinctively Hebrew story 
begins—we have to remember, first, that we have in these 
chapters just such an interpretation; and secondly, that if 
that interpretation turns out to be profound, it is likely to be 
relatively late. Now two ideas of massive proportion stand 
out from among the mythological material in which they are 
embedded. One is the unity of the race, the other is the 
order of nature. The unity of the race is implied by the 
Creation story, and it is elaborated in the table of nations in 
chapter x. The Creation story, whether that of chapter i. 
ascribed to the priestly writer known as P, or that of 
chapter ii., which comes from the Jahwist prophetic writer 
known as J, is the story of the creation not of the Hebrew 
people, but of man, humanity. That may seem a simple 
point, but in reality its implications are immensely important ; 
for by such a thought tribalism is implicitly transcended, 
humanity is conceived as ultimately and essentially one, and 
universalism is here in embryo. The other thought of the 
order of nature is expressed in the sublimely simple words : 
** While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, day and night shall not cease” 
(viii. 22). It is there—such is the implication of the context,— 
in the regular flow and movement of the universe, that the 
presence, the power, the love, the fidelity of God are most, 
surely seen. Now the greatness of this thought lies in its 
implicit and perhaps unconscious opposition to that emphasis 


upon miraculous interference, as a special proof of the, 


presence of God, which characterises so many narratives of 
the Old Testament. We have only to think, for example, of 
such a story as Gideon’s fleece (Judges vi. 36—40) to realise 
how immeasurably superior in religious insight are the grave 
and noble words of Genesis. It has now to be noted that both 
these ideas to which we have referred are prophetic ideas— 
ideas, that is, which place the writer on the level of the 
literary prophets. The first idea of the unity of the race 
underlies the opening chapters of Amos (i. and ii.), with its 
vista of the nations as all amenable to one moral law. The 
second idea is implicit throughout prophecy. With the 
curious and highly interesting exception of Isaiah’s offer 
of a sign to Ahaz “ either from the depths of Sheol or in the 
height above ” (Isa. vii. 11), the prophets lay no stress upon 
miracle whatever. Though no men ever more earnestly 
sought to impress upon their audiences their own urgent sense 
of the inescapable presence and will of God, they deal all the 
time with historical and moral magnitudes. Whatever 
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primitive material—and there is much—may lie embedded in 
the opening chapters of Genesis, the strength, ease, and 
simplicity with which those two great ideas are enunciated 
lead us to believe that the men who moulded that material 
were profound and generous thinkers, own brothers to the 
great prophets of the eighth century, and but little, if at all, 
earlier than they. 

Let us look now more particularly at the interpretation of 
life presented, by implication, in these chapters. The writer 
has courageously faced the facts, and he finds life to be a 
grim and perpetual struggle: without this there can be no 
bread, without bread there can be no life at all. ‘* Thorns 
and thistles shall the earth bring forth unto thee: in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” (iii. 18 f.). Behind 
this word, as behind the words of our Lord in the parable, 
lies experience of the stony and stubborn Palestinian soil ; 
but the truth of its criticism of life goes far beyond its 
original and local application. One might almost hear an 
undertone of pessimism in it: indeed, the writer has been 
called the father of Ecclesiastes. There are at least two 
utterances of J which recall to our minds the later protagonist 
of pessimism: this one about the stubborn soil which 
wearies the body and all but breaks the heart—a passage 
which reflects a mood very much like that of Ecclesiastes 
when he said, “‘ That which is crooked ”—and everything is 
crooked—‘“‘ cannot be made straight” (i. 15). Life is hard, 
the world is crooked, and only the smug or untravelled soul 
ean pronounce it very good. Professor Macdonald, in the 
recently published Studia Semitica et Orientalia’ (p. 121), 
says: “‘ There is distinct humour in the picture of the farmer 


labouring with the recalcitrant soil which produces every- 


thing but what he wants.” But, if this is to be described as 
humour, it is surely humour of the grimmest kind. To the 
man who wrote that passage, and who had perhaps himself 
struggled with the niggard soil till beads of sweat stood out 
upon his brow, life was a terrible and tremendous thing ; and 
many who know nothing of the soil know enough of other 
struggles to feel the poignant truth of his criticism. The 
other point in which the writer recalls Ecclesiastes is in his 
view of woman. It was she who led astray—she who, 
weaker and more easily dazzled by a seductive appeal and an 
alluring promise, involved man’s life in misery untold. Who, 
with this story in mind, does not instantly think of the 


1 By Seven Members of Glasgow University Oriental Society (MacLehose, 
Jackson & Co., Glasgow). 
Vor. XIX.—No. 4. 45 
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famous and bitter words: ‘“‘ A thing that I find to be more 
bitter than death is woman: for she is a veritable net, with 
her heart of snares and her hands of fetters. The man who 
enjoys the favour of God escapes her, but the sinner is caught 
by her. One man among a thousand have I found; but a 
woman among all those have I not found ” (Eccles. vii. 26, 
28)? For all these resemblances the Jahwist and Ecclesiastes 
are by no means kindred spirits, except in so far as they 
both resolutely face facts. But the Jahwist differs from 
Ecclesiastes above all in this, that though to him the facts 
of life, like the soil, are stubborn, yet he keeps his temper— 
he is not bitter—and he keeps his faith. When the later 
pious accretions to Ecclesiastes, which blunt the edge of his 
incisive challenges of the world-order, are withdrawn (ef. iii. 
17, viii. 12 f.), he stands forth as an uncompromising pessimist : 
whereas the pessimism of the Jahwist is mitigated by a 
broader and serener outlook upon the facts. 

A further point, however, is worthy of notice. While 
the words in Genesis iii. 17-19 are a criticism of human life in 
general, they are more particularly, if not a farmer’s criticism 
of life, at any rate a criticism of the farmer’s life. It is he 
who wrestles very literally with the “ accursed ” ground, he 
who knows most about the struggle with the thorns and 
thistles which brings out the sweat upon his brow. The 
cultivable land is accursed, and the toil expended upon it is 
a judgment. Of course there is another strain of thought 
in the Old Testament to which God is Himself the great 
Farmer, who puts into the hearts of men the laws that govern 
the processes of agriculture (Isa. xxviii. 23-29). But the 
Jahwist represents the more primitive conception; and it 
only begins to be understood when we remember that Canaan, 
the cultivated land, with its advanced civilisation and its 
sensuous Baal-worship, was felt by certain groups of very 
strict Jahweh worshippers to be a sort of wicked antithesis 
to the austere simplicities and unadorned Jahweh-worship of 
the desert, where the Hebrews may be said, under Moses, to 
have begun their distinctive national life. It is permissible, 
then, to hear in this tale, which accounts the cultivable land 
as accursed, an undertone of protest against the whole way 
of life and civilisation associated with that land. Doubtless 
this interpretation is not inevitable, but it is possible; and 
at any rate the note of protest becomes more audible as we 
move through the succeeding chapters. 

An echo of it comes from the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. The story is slightly complicated by the 
presence of two trees—both magic trees,—and the raison 
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@étre of both is to explain the origin of death. The one 
tree is the tree of life: that is, the tree whose fruit will confer 
immortal life on the being or beings who may contrive to 
partake of it; and death comes from the failure to eat of 
this tree, the road to which is for ever guarded by cherubs 
and a flaming sword. The other is the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and death comes from disobedience 
to the voice of God, who had forbidden His creatures to eat 
of it. The first story is naive and external, the second is 
more profound : for though it, too, makes use of very primi- 
tive forms of thought, such as that God is jealous of man 
(iii. 22), it fully understands that disobedience is the way 
of death. But what is the forbidden fruit that grows on 
this tree with the strange long name? The intense ethical 
temper of the Bible inclines us to suppose that by “ the 
knowledge of good and evil’? must be meant moral know- 
ledge, that knowledge of the distinction between what is 
morally good and evil which becomes so luridly clear when 
we have fallen before temptation. But “ good and evil” 
does not inevitably mean this. It is a Hebrew phrase used 
to cover all the ground in question, just as we might say in 
English, ‘‘He said nothing—good, bad, or indifferent,” 
without using these words with any moral connotation at 
all. When Zephaniah (i. 12) describes the easy-going pluto- 
crats of his time as saying in their heart, “‘ Jehovah will not 
do good, neither will He do evil,” he just means that they 
imagine Jehovah will do nothing at all. Practically good 
and evil in such connections mean simply everything, any- 
thing : and that this is the meaning in the Genesis passage 
becomes highly probable when we consider the words attri- 
buted in iii. 22 to Jahweh: ‘“‘ Behold, the man is become 
as one of us ’’—that is, as one of the supernatural Beings 
of whom Jahweh is chief,—‘‘ to know good and evil.” This 
is most naturally interpreted of knowledge generally, and 
not specifically of moral knowledge. Omniscience is the 
prerogative of the godhead, and the man who aspires to it 
ls guilty of a vaulting ambition which will place him for ever 
among the gods, unless his career is cut short by death. Is 
It over-subtle to detect in this aspect of the story a protest 
against knowledge as a dangerous and wicked thing, and a 
protest, by implication, against a civilisation to which an 
ever-accumulating knowledge is indispensable? Is there 
not here audible the voice of one who was content with life 
In its simple and rudimentary forms, and who was only too 
conscious of the perils of a refined and scientific civilisation ? 

This seems to be borne out by the story of Cain and Abel. 
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Abel, we are told, was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the ground. ‘“‘ Now Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering to Jahweh, and Abel also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. And Jahweh 
had respect to Abel and to his offering, but to Cain and to 
his offering he had not respect ” (iv. 2-4). Why did He re- 
spect the one and not the other? Here again the tempta- 
tion is to put too much moral meaning into the story. In 
the discussion already referred to (p. 122), Professor Mac- 
donald remarks: ‘‘ Neither Cain nor Abel, in virtue of their 
occupation, was God-pleasing. Abel was a shepherd, but 
that was not why he was accepted, for it is the shepherd’s 
life into which Cain is driven away and in which he will be 
hidden from the face of the Lorp. Cain‘was a farmer, but 
that was not why he was rejected, for his punishment was 
to be sent away from the cultivated soil. The true position 
as to the pleasing of God is given in verse 6: it depends on 
the attitude of each man towards sin, which is always lying 
in wait and seeking to control him.” Similarly the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 4) asserts that it was by 
faith that Abel offered unto God a:more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, though\there is‘not the:remotest hint of this in 
the original story. It hardly seems natural or reasonable 
to read into the simple statement that Jahweh respected 
Abel’s sacrifice, but not Cain’s, what we later learn (in verses 
6 and 7) about Cain’s attitude to sin: we have to explain 
Jahweh’s preference for Abel’s sacrifice and His rejection 
of Cain’s atsthe point where these respective statements 
stand. Andéin reality nothing is simpler. ‘‘ Abel was a 
keeper of the sheep, and Jahweh had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering,” simply because—since the context states 
no other motive—he was a keeper of sheep. Again, “‘ Cain 
was a tiller of the ground, and unto Cain and to his offering 
Jahweh had not respect,”’ simply because—since the context 
states no other motive—he was a tiller of the ground. In 
other words, the passage is written from the point of view 
of the shepherd, and it expresses that antagonism between 
the pastoral and the agricultural, between Jahweh-worship 
and Baal-worship, or more broadly between simplicity and 
civilisation, which runs through so much of the earlier history 
and literature of the Old Testament. Yet it has to be care- 


fully noted that, though the writer loves the shepherd and 
the sheep and regards the fruit of the ground as no fit 
offering for Jahweh—in this, perhaps, continuing the view 
of the previous chapter that the cultivable ground was 
accursed (iii. 17),—his ideal is not exactly the nomadic. The 
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fate to which Cain is doomed shows that nomadism is a curse. 
The nomadic and the pastoral are not entirely coextensive. 
Abel is not far from the cultivated land, for the brothers are 
near enough to quarrel: but neither is he in “the great and 
terrible wilderness,” for to be doomed to roam there is a 
penalty and a judgment. Literary criticism assigns the 
passage to a writer in Judah: with such an origin agree 
the contents, which idealise the life of the shepherd on the 
edge of the wilderness. We may think of the writer as akin 
both in habitat and in soul to Amos. He, too, was a shep- 
herd on the Judzan hills, not far from the desert ; and he, 
too, shows the same scorn of the cruel Cain-like civilisation 
associated with the settled land. In the nature of the case 
Amos’s criticism is more explicit, and it is directed with 
peculiar vehemence against the cities, particularly against 
the luxurious “ palaces,”’ which the prophet fiercely threatens 
with the devouring flames (i. 4, 7, etc.). It is essentially 
a moral criticism, and not simply an attack upon civilisa- 
tion as such. All the same, it is a shepherd’s criticism : he 
“hates the palaces ’’—as he declares that his God does 
(vi. 8)—not only because their crimes have harried his soul, 
but because he knows that the safe and happy life, with 
which God is well pleased, is beside the tent and among the 
sheep. His message is the unfolding of the idea which lies 
in Genesis in embryo. Even a century and a half after 
Amos, and not long before the fall of Judah, this idea is still 
sturdily represented by the clan known as the Rechabites, 
who dwelt all their days in tents, not only drinking no wine, 
but building no houses, sowing no seed, and planting no 
vineyard (Jer. xxxv. 7-10) ; and in this they no doubt carry 
on the strictest and oldest tradition of the life befitting true 
worshippers of Jahweh. 

The story of Cain is merged in that of his inventive de- 
scendants ; and in the figures of Jubal and Tubal-cain, the 
father of music and the forger of bronze and iron instru- 
ments, the definite features of civilisation, its amenities 
and its instruments, begin to emerge ; and, by a juxtaposi- 
tion which can hardly be unintentional, this is immediately 
followed by Lamech’s cruel song of vengeance (iv. 28 f.), 
which breathes “a savage exultation in the fresh power of 
vengeance which all the novel instruments have placed in 
their inventors’ hands :— 


‘A man who but struck me, I slew, 
And a youth who but bruised me. 
If Cain shall be seven times avenged, 
Then seventy-seven times shall be Lamech.’ 
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How weird is this; how terrible! The first results of 
civilisation are to equip hatred and render revenge more 
deadly. And all the more weird is this little fragment, that 
out of those far-off days it seems to mock. us with some 
grotesque reflection of our own time. Civilisation finding 
its apotheosis in enormous armaments; wealth and pro- 
sperity leading people to an arrogant clamour for war.” 
These truly prophetic words of Sir George Adam Smith 
(Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, 
p. 97) were not written during the war, but twenty-two 
years ago, and they help us to feel how profound and subtle 
is the criticism of civilisation that underlies those simple- 
seeming documents of the olden time. 

The climax of this criticism is reached in the story of the 
building of the city and the tower of Babel (Gen. xi.), which 
has been described as “an untouched piece of folk-lore.” 
In ‘its naive account of the origin of the various languages 
spoken by men and of the distribution of peoples over the 
surface of the earth, and in its picture of Jahweh’s jealousy 
of men and His fear of human ambitions, it is doubtless a 
thoroughly primitive tale: it is “ untouched,” if you like. 
But it is untouched because it did not require to be touched : 
it already expressed, just as it stood, the mature mind of 
the redactor on the wickedness, the arrogance, the perils of 
the city, and, in general, of the civilisation with which cities 
are bound up. It is an implicit criticism, and, as such, falls 
into line with most of the other tales in Genesis i—xi.—the 
criticism of a mind of great intellectual and moral maturity, 
which helieved that the interests of morality and religion 
were safest where life was simplest. 

Throughout the Bible the tent and the city are in fre- 
quent contrast. Some of its writers stand for the one, some 
for the other. Isaiah believed in the city and in its ultimate 
redemption : he looked hopefully forward to the day when 
Jerusalem could be truthfully called the Righteous City, the 
Faithful Town (i. 26); and to that same city, purged of its 
uncleanness and worshipping a supremely holy God with a 
new heart and according to a minutely regulated ceremonial, 
Ezekiel gave the name Jahweh-shammah, “‘ Jahweh is there ” 
—there, in such a city (xlviii. 85). And John comforts his 
heart with a vision of the new Jerusalem, the holy city whose 
wall had twelve foundations, descending out of heaven from 
God (Rev. xxi. 2, 14). In a trenchant antithesis the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews thus extols the faith of Abra- 
ham as he wandered about in the land that was not yet his 
own: “ Dwelling in tents, he looked for a city” (xi. 9 f.). 
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To such thinkers the tent was the symbol of fragility and 
esnanence, the city of strength and stability: “he 
looked for the city which hath the foundations.” Abraham 
looked for the city: that is precisely what the writer of 
Genesis i—xi. does not do. He feared the city, he attacked 
it in the story of Babel as the apotheosis of an arrogant god- 
lessness. Solomon in all the glory of his palace and temple 
and far-flung trade and commerce meant no more to him 
than to Jesus. Glory of that kind was resented by the 
austerer Hebrew genius, to which the simplest meadow 
flower was incomparably more glorious. Solomon had in- 
augurated in Jerusalem a reign of materialism, oppression, 
profligacy, and idolatry, and such things may well have 
seemed inseparable from city life. The Jahwist shuddered 
to see the arrogant and baleful splendours of Babylon re- 
produced within the land of promise. He loved the quiet 
places among the tents and the sheep on the edge of the 
wilderness, and the God he worships is not the great Builder 
and Maker of the City with Foundations, but the Shepherd 
whose haunts are among the green pastures and the waters 


of rest. 
JOHN E. M‘'FADYEN. 


GLascow. 








WAGES ACCORDING TO FAMILY NEEDS. 
ELEANOR RATHBONE. 


WHILE employers, wage-earners, and consumers are disputing 
together about the causes of high prices—the employers 
shouting, “‘ Produce more”’; the wage-earners, ‘‘ Give us the 
control of industry”; the consumers, “‘ Stop profiteering,” 
—all of them steadily ignore a factor in the case which is un- 
touched by any of their remedies, though it is compatible 
with all of them. All the combatants are agreed, at least 
verbally, that a decent standard of life must be secured to 
the workers, and it is habitually taken for granted rather 
than argued that in the case of male workers this means a 
standard that would enable a man to maintain a wife and 
family, the average family being usually (though incorrectly) 
estimated at three children. For example, in the recent 
official Court of Enquiry into the Wages and Conditions of 
Dock Labour, this principle was accepted without dispute 
by employers, port authorities, and workmen, and (says the 
Report) “no attempt was made to object to the typical 
standard of family just mentioned ” (i.e. the five-member 
family). The only question in dispute was whether the sum 
necessary for the maintenance of such a family, and for 
obtaining for them “‘ not only subsistence, but the comforts 
and decencies which are promotive of better habits,’’ should 
be fixed at £6, as claimed by the workmen, or at £3, 13s. 6d., 
as contended on behalf of the employers. The sum ulti- 
mately fixed was a compromise between the two views, and 
the award has naturally been followed by demands for in- 
creased wages in trades that consider themselves more 
skilled, and have certainly in the past had a higher standard 
of life than dockers. Similarly, Mr Rowntree, in his Needs of 
Human Labour, bases his calculations as to the minimum 
wage that should be paid to all adult male labour on the 
primary needs of a five-member family. 

On the other hand, the researches of Mr Rowntree him- 
self, of Dr A. L. Bowley, and other sociologists show that, in 
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the pre-war period at least, a proportion of working-class 
families, varying from one-fifth to one-seventeenth according 
to the town studied, not only failed to reach this flat-rate 
standard, but were in receipt of incomes which sunk them 
below the level of “‘ primary poverty,” 7.e. poverty not due 
to misconduct or extravagance or to temporary causes such 
as unemployment, sickness, etc., but to the sheer inadequacy 
of the man’s wage to meet the elementary needs of himself 
and those actually dependent on him. 

Still more depressing, however, than these studies of actual 
conditions are Dr Bowley’s calculations as to the limits of 
our national income and what can, at best, be done out of 
it to raise the standard of life among the wage-earners. In 
his pamphlet on The Division of the Product of Industry 
(Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.), this eminent statistician, whose 
impartiality is, I think, recognised, calculates that in 1914 
the aggregate income of residents of the United Kingdom 
derived from home sources was from 2999 to 2010 millions, 
and that of this 60 per cent. was in the hands of persons with 
a total annual income of below £160. He proceeds to con- 
sider a possible redistribution of the remaining 40 per cent., 
or 742 millions; and, after assuming that all salaries above 
£160 were cut down to that figure and deducting these 
reduced incomes, the earned incomes of farmers, and the 
income of endowed charities, he estimates that 550 millions 
represents ‘“‘ an outside estimate of surplus and unearned 
income that could conceivably be regarded as a target by 
extreme Socialists.”” But, as ‘“ out of this sum the great 
part of national savings are made, and a large part of national 
expenses are met,”’ he concludes that only from 200 tc 250 
millions are left which could conceivably be transferred from 
the pockets of the well-to-do to those of wage-earners. He 
calculates that this sum would have little more than sufficed 
to bring up the wages of adult men and women to the 
minimum of 35s. 8d. for a man and 20s. for a woman, which 
Mr Rowntree, in his Needs of Human Labour, estimates as 
necessary. 

These are pre-war figures, but no one, I think, will argue 
that the real wealth of the country has increased since then. 
Its nominal value has increased, and the allocation of the 
product of industry between wages, profits, etc., may have 
altered, but the real value of the amount available for dis- 
tribution is certainly not greater than before. 

It is true of course that there is nothing fixed or final 
about this amount, and each of the interests concerned has 
its own theory as to how it might be increased. Imagine, 
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however, that the nation has swallowed all three patent 
medicines pressed on it by the rival vendors: that it has 
quickened production, achieved by the best method (what- 
ever that may be) of controlling industry, and suppressed 
profiteering, unearned incomes, and every other form of 
exploitation. Still, surely, it will remain true that the 
divisible pool will not be a limitless one and that, given an 
expanding population, its pressure upon the means of sub- 
sistence will be severe. There will be, to put it mildly, no 
margin for waste. 

The present crisis of depression and unemployment is 
bringing home the hard facts of the case even to those who 
care nothing for statistics. The time is therefore peculiarly 
ripe for a closer examination of our wages system, with a 
view to seeing whether we are making the best use of that 
part of national wealth which. is or conceivably might be 
allocated to wages. 

How far does the theory that the minimum) flat‘rate 
for men’s wages should be*based on the needs of a five- 
member family correspond with the facts? The Census 
figures of 1911 do not, as published, anywhere state exactly 
what proportion of men wage-earners are actually responsible 
for the maintenance of a five-member family, neither more 
nor less. But it is possible to arrive at a sufficiently accurate 
estimate from the studies by sample, in Dr Bowley’s Liveli- 
hood and Poverty, of the actual conditions in the working- 
class areas of certain typical industrial towns, supplemented 
by a study by sample of the Census sheets (1911) for other 
industrial towns. The result shows :— 

(1) That the supposed “ normal” or “ average ” family 
of man, wife, and three dependent children under 14, is really 
one of the smallest groupings, representing only 8-8 per cent. 

(2) That the proportion of men wage-earners over 20 
with any dependent children at all is only 48-3 per cent. ; 
while of the remaining 51-7 per cent., 27 per cent. are 
bachelors or childless widowers, and 24-7 per cent. married 
couples without dependent children. 

(3) On the other hand, nearly 10 per cent. have more 
than three wholly dependent children.? 


1 I am indebted for the working ‘out of these figures to the London 
School of Economics. The towns surveyed were Reading (1912), Nor- 
thampton, Warrington, Staveley (1913), Bolton (1914)—by Dr Bowley: 
sample of one-tenth. Also from the Census sheets, 1911, ‘sample of 
one-fiftieth: Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, Stepney, Bristol, Leeds, Bradford, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The number of samples taken was 9785, 
representing a population of 448,000. 
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It is plain from these figures that the five-member family 
wage standard, though based ostensibly on human needs, 
involves in fact an ignoring of the real extent of those needs 
in the vast majority of households. It means at the one end 
a considerable stinting of large families; at the other, the 
expenditure of vast sums in surplus payments to bachelors, 
childless couples, and couples whose children have passed the 
age of dependency. From the point of view of the large 
family, this result is plainly unsatisfactory. It is only 
figures that can be averaged, not human beings. The 
mother who, following the advice of pulpit and Press, has 
brought into the world a hungry brood of six will derive 
scant satisfaction from the knowledge that her bachelor 
brother is drawing a handsome surplus for his personal 
pleasures, and that if an average were struck between his 
wage and that of her husband, the resultant sum would be 
just sufficient for the needs of both households. The studies 
in Dr Bowley’s Livelihood and Poverty show that in fact the 
greatest cause of “‘ primary poverty ” is the inadequacy of 
the wage to meet the needs of families with a large number 
of dependent children. In estimating the social importance 
of this fact, it must be remembered that privation endured 
by growing children and child-bearing women is likely to 
have specially injurious effects, and, further, that the number 
of families affected by this cause is much greater than the 
number suffering from it at any one period, since many have 
passed through it or will pass through it during the years of 
maximum dependence. A novel called The Under World, by 
James Welsh, the Lanarkshire miner, gives a vivid picture 
of the whole cycle of married life in the worker’s home—the 
beginning in comparative prosperity, when the income gives 
just margin enough for modest comfort; the gradually 
tightening pressure as one child after another is born; then 
the expansion again as child after child takes its place in 
the ranks of wage-earners: too late, however, to undo the 
warping and embittering effects of privation borne just 
during the years when constitution and character are taking 
their shape. 

From the point of view of the bachelor and the couple 
without dependents, the system no doubt works fairly well. 
It is sometimes said that youth is the natural time for enjoy- 
ment, and that if a young man has rather more to spend than 
is strictly necessary, Society need not grudge it him. But if 
Dr Bowley’s figures are even approximately correct, it is 
plain that the bachelor’s surplus is paid at the cost of 
seriously lowering the achievable standard of family well- 
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being and retarding the process of turning a C8 into an Al 
population. Further, this result is a permanent one, since, 
however much the proportion of national wealth available 
for wages may be augmented in future, it will always remain 
true that the more of it goes into the pockets of childless 
people, the less will remain for children. 

We are justified in asking whether Society derives any 
compensating advantage from the surplus paid it at such a 
price. Professor Alfred Marshall reckons that in unskilled 
and casual labour the average age at which a man attains 
his full wage-earning capacity is between 18 and 25; in 
skilled occupations between 25 and 30. If this is true, it 
follows that most men are earning or could be earning as 
much as they will ever earn for several years before they 
marry. This gives them the opportunity, if they choose to 
take it, for laying by a sum sufficient to furnish their future 
homes. But unfortunately for the weakness of human 
nature, the system of hire purchase has been invented to 
make such forethought unnecessary, and the widespread use 
made of this extravagant method of house plenishing is 
shown by the enormous number of claims made during the 
war upon the Civil Liabilities Department of the Treasury 
for grants on account of hire-purchase furniture. A young 
man’s money in every class of society is apt to be “ light 
come, light go,” and the chief social effect of the bachelor’s 
surplus is that just at the age when habits take their strongest 
hold it encourages the formation of habits of personal ex- 
penditure at a level which can only be maintained after 
marriage at the expense of wives and children. It would be 
edifying, if it were possible, to discover the amount of 
domestic infelicity due to this cause. In addition to the 
marriages which it has marred or wrecked, one would have to 
reckon the number of marriages postponed, of expenditure 
diverted from the maintenance of wives and children to that 
of prostitutes, and of industry diverted from the production 
of necessaries to that of luxuries. 

Another relevant question is the effect of the bachelor’s 
surplus on his efficiency as a producer. During the autumn 
coal dispute it was noticeable that the arguments mainly 
responsible for the obduracy of both sides were, on the side 
of the miners, that it was impossible for miners adequately 
to maintain their wives and children on the existing wage ; 
on the side of the mine-owners, that previous increases in the 
rate of wages had been followed by lessened production due 
to a slackening of effort and short time. There is nothing 
incompatible in the two arguments, and both were probably 
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justified by the facts. The miners guilty of short time were 
not, it may be safely assumed, the men with families to 
support, but the young single men and the elderly married 
men who had several sons contributing to the upkeep of the 
household. 

Marvellous indeed is the power of custom to blind men’s 
eyes to the most glaring anomalies! If it were not for this 
force, it would scarcely have been necessary to expend so 
many pages in demonstrating that, regarded as a method of 
distributing national wealth, a wage system which first 
proceeds on the entirely false hypothesis that every man is 
the head of a household, and, secondly, ignores altogether 
the varying size of households, is neither economical nor just. 
Imagine for a moment that the same principle had been 
adopted by the Food Controller during the war, when the 
problem was one of distributing not wealth but food. 
Suppose that he had proceeded on the assumption that every 
man over 20 was responsible for the maintenance of a house- 
hold of five persons and every woman over 20 for her own 
maintenance, and had distributed his food-cards accordingly. 
Would public opinion have tolerated for a moment so gross 
an absurdity ? 


Most recent enquirers into questions of wages seem un- 
easily conscious that there is something unsatisfactory in 
the present system. For example, the Report of the Dockers’ 
Court of Enquiry, while recommending a flat rate based on 
the five-member standard, alludes casually to the differing 
needs of married and single men and says, “If the bachelor 
case could have been separately treated, probably no one 
would have seen any objection in principle to doing so.” 
But it goes on to argue that to pay married men more than 
bachelors would be plainly impracticable, because “the 
cheaper labour would tend to have the better chance of the 

, job, and the ranks of the unemployed would be more and 
more filled by the very men whose needs were the greatest, 
namely those with dependents.”’ Mr Rowntree makes an 
equally casual allusion to the desirability of differentiation, 
but dismisses it as impossible for the same reason. He does 
indeed suggest a way of meeting the needs of the large family 
by proposing a payment out of State funds on behalf of each 
child in excess of three. But he does not explain how, if Dr 
Bowley’s figures as to the limitation of national income are 
correct, the money can be spared for this. 

It is a mistake to be too easily beaten by what Napoleon 
called ‘“‘that stupid word ‘Impossible.’” The practical 
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problem before us is to find a means of adjusting the wages 
or incomes of individual households to individual needs, 
without giving employers any inducement to prefer single 
men and without of course prejudicing the freedom of the 
individual to receive remuneration for his labour propor- 
tionate to its value to his employer and the community. 
To the statesmen of New South Wales belongs the credit of 
devising a solution which departs as little as possible from 
the present system of making each industry responsible for 
its own costs of production, including its wages bill. Their 
solution is not the only one, nor, in the opinion of the writer, 
is it the one that should ultimately be adopted. But it is 
probably the only one that comes for the time being within 
the sphere of practical politics, and it shall therefore be 
first described. 

The circumstances which led to the proposal were as 
follows :—Under recent legislation, the New South Wales 
Board of Trade is required to declare annually what should 
be the minimum wage for men and women workers on the 
basis of the current cost of living. The State Arbitration 
Court has then to fix the wages for each industry under its 
jurisdiction on the basis of this declaration. The rate first 
fixed for males was £8, calculated on the need of the five- 
member family. The following year it rose to £3, 17s., 
involving an additional cost of nearly twelve millions. It was 
reckoned that this would lead to a rise of 20 per cent. in the 
cost of living, presaging another rise in wages the following 
year. Finding themselves faced with an interminable “ race 
between wages and prices,” and threatened in addition with 
a paralysis of industry and growth of unemployment, the 
Government set themselves to devise a method of economising, 
by grading wages according to the family responsibilities of 
the worker, without giving the employer an inducement to 
prefer single men. The result of their reflection is embodied 
in the Maintenance of Children Bill, 1919, which passed the 
Legislative Assembly, but was rejected by the Legislative 
Council, so is not yet law.1 The Bill begins by declaring that 
henceforth the minimum wage for male employees shall be 
based on the needs of a man and wife. The wages of women 
employees are not alluded to, ‘but presumably are regulated 
as before on the basis of individual subsistence. The Bill 
then proceeds to make provision for the needs of the children 
as follows: the Board of Trade is required to determine 


1 A new Bill has just been introduced by the Labour Government, but 
it differs from the old in proposing the payment of family allowances only 
on behalf of children in excess of two (June 1921). 
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annually the cost of a child’s maintenance and to ascertain 
the number of children of employed persons (excluding 
domestic servants and agricultural workers), children of male 
and female employees being reckoned separately. 

The sum necessary to maintain the children of male 
employees and the sum necessary to maintain the children 
of female employees having been thus ascertained, every 
employer is required to pay his share of both sums, calculated 
according to the number of his employees, male and also 
female, into one central State fund called the Maintenance 
of Children Fund. The employer has to make this payment 
on behalf of all his employees, whether married or single. 
Out of the pool thus formed, an allowance is paid on behalf 
of every dependent child of an employee, the payments being 
made monthly to the mother of the child, or, if she is dead, 
to the acting female guardian. 

The Government report on the financial provisions of the 
Bill estimates that the average number of children per male 
employee of 20 years and upwards is one, and that the effect 
of the Bill would be to reduce the extra cost in wages en- 
tailed by the previously proposed flat-rate increase of 17s. 
per week per male employee, from nearly 12 millions to 
nearly 64 millions—a saving of 46 per cent. Thus, at one 
bold stroke, the Bill proposes to relieve the industry of New 
South Wales from a burden that threatens to crush it, to 
secure to every wage-earner an income at least adequate to 
the minimum needs of his family, whatever its size, and 
to ensure that the money necessary for the children shall be 
paid to the mother as the person immediately concerned with 
their welfare. 

That the temporary failure of the Bill to pass into law 
has not discredited the principle on which it is based in the 
eyes of Australian statesmen may be judged by the fact that, 
according to a brief report appearing in the British Press on 
24th November 1920, the Federal Government is contem- 
aeons the introduction of a similar proposal into the Federal 

arliament. The following is the text of the telegram which 


appeared on that date :— 


**MELBOURNE, TUESDAY. 


“The recommendations of the Federal Basis Wages 
Commission, providing for a minimum wage, are based 
on the assumption that a man has a wife and three 
children. In the House of Representatives, Mr Hughes 
said the basic wage rested on the principle that a man’s 
wage must enable him to live in comfort, and the findings 
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of the Commission required the Government’s serious 
consideration. The President of the Chamber of Manu- 
facturers is of opinion that if the report is adopted it 
will create an impossible industrial position. 

“In a later speech Mr Hughes said he rejected abso- 
lutely and unreservedly the proposal to pay £5, 16s. 6d. 
a week to all persons, as to do so would be ruinous to 
the country. Such a wage could not be paid, because 
the wealth produced did not allow of it. The Federal 
Government, he said, was considering an alternative 
basic wage scheme under which employers would pay 
a basic wage of £4 a week and 10s. for each child. 
In this way they would raise £28,000,000 for the endow- 
ment of children, the Commonwealth then paying 
mothers 12s. a week for each child under 14. This 
scheme would reduce the burden on industry by 
£66,000,000 per annum.” 


Thus ‘‘ endowment of motherhood,” which has usually 
been criticised when proposed in this country as a Utopian 
project impossible to contemplate seriously because of its 
financial extravagance, is in Australia about to be introduced 
on the ground of its necessity as a measure of national 


economy ! . 

The New South Wales scheme has certain obvious defects, 
due probably to the reluctance of its promoters to increase 
the divergence from established practice by pushing their 
principles to the logical conclusion. For example, they have 
succeeded in showing that the needs of the family can be 
provided for without giving the employer any inducement 
to prefer single men as a cheaper form of labour. But they 
have not dealt with the other half of the same problem: 
How the powers of women as producers can be utilised to 
their full extent, without giving the employer any induce- 
ment to prefer them to men as a cheaper form of labour. 
Their scheme bases the minimum wage for women on the 
subsistence of one individual and that of men on the sub- 
sistence of two individuals, and the contribution rate paid 
by the employer into the children’s pool on behalf of his 
female employees is calculated on the cost of maintenance of 
those children who are the dependents of female employees. 
These being mainly widows’ children, their number will be 
obviously small in comparison to that of the children of 
male employees, and the contribution rate will be relatively 
low. Thus the competition between men and women 
workers will be still unfair competition in the eyes of the 
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male trade unionist, with the result that he will continue 
his present practice of in every way limiting and retarding 
the employment of women. This is bad for women and bad 
for the community, which stands to gain ultimately by 
making use of the productive powers of all its citizens. 
Again, the plan of basing male wages on family subsistence 
level and female wages on individual subsistence level, or 
—as is in fact the case in this country owing to the large 
number of female pocket-money wage-earners—on a level 
considerably below individual subsistence, has a curious 
result which has passed, so far as I know, quite unnoticed 
by economists. It makes the cost of rearing future genera- 
tions a burden on those particular industries which employ 
chiefly men’s labour, while those industries employing 
principally women and young persons escape bearing their 
fair share. Thus the cost of production of textile goods, 
tobacco, confectionery, etc., is lightened at the expense of 
great staple industries such as transport, mining, and agri- 
culture. This is surely undesirable. The remedy is simple, 
and its logic irrefutable. If it is true that the single man, 
like the married, has usually at the back of him a woman who 
sets him free to give his whole energies to the work of pro- 
duction by attending to his physical needs (cooking, washing, 
mending, and generally making a home for him), the same is 
or ought to be true of every woman producer. She, too, 
cannot give her best to her employer if she is trying to be a 
home-maker as well as a producer. Further, the total 
number of non-producers in the community, exclusive of 
children under 14, is approximately 12} millions (Census, 
1911), and this falls little short of the total number of adult 
producers of both sexes. Hence there is no injustice and no 
waste to the community involved in requiring that every 
adult producer, irrespective of sex, shall bear on his or her 
back the burden of a non-producer and should be enabled to 
Support it by receiving a wage equivalent to the needs of 
two. Thus the New South Wales scheme should be simplified 
by basing the wages of men and women on the same 
Standard and by reckoning the dependent children of male 
and female employees together instead of separately, 
obliging the employer to pay his per capita contribution 
according to the number of his employees irrespective of sex 
or marriage. 

But even this amended scheme would leave certain 
anomalies unredressed. There are some industries in which 
the cost of labour bulks large in proportion to the cost of 


materials, and other industries in which the proportion is the 
Vor. XIX.—No. 4. 46 
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other way. Why should an industry of the latter kind pay 
a lesser share of the cost of rearing future generations than 
an industry of the former kind? Yet that is inevitable 
under the New South Wales scheme or any adaptation of it 
which makes the support of children, however indirectly, 
an adjunct to the wages bill. Again, any such system 
inevitably leaves out of account the maintenance of children 
who are total orphans or dependents of widows who are not 
wage-earners, and whose domestic responsibilities make it 
impossible or undesirable for them to become wage-earners. 
Society must provide somehow for such children. 

The best way of making a clean cut out of all these diffi- 
culties is to face boldly the fact that the maintenance of 
children is a matter that concerns the whole community, 
producers and non-producers, men and women, married and 
single. Then why should it not be borne by the whole com- 
munity, in proportion to the ability of each to contribute ? 
In a word, the logical outcome of the New South Wales 
scheme is a scheme for the national endowment of childhood. 
The idea is one that has often been advocated in this country, 
usually in the form of proposals for the national endowment 
of maternity and childhood. The most fully elaborated 
scheme of the kind is to be found in a little book entitled 
Equal Pay and the Family, produced in 1918, by a small 
Research Committee of men and women.! The most 
general, and superficially the most cogent, argument against 
such schemes has been the financial argument: ‘“* Could the 
country bear the strain?”’ In view of the facts and figures 
that have been set forward in these articles, the question 
surely should rather be: ‘“‘ Can the country afford to con- 
tinue the present financially extravagant and socially in- 
effective method of providing for the rearing of children 
through the wages of individual fathers?” The case against 
this method may be briefly recapitulated as follows :— 


1. Nearly 52 per cent. of men wage-earners have no 
dependent children. 
About 29 per cent. have less than three dependent 
children. 
About 10 per cent. have more than three dependent 
children. 


Therefore, the payment to all men of a minimum wage 


1 To be obtained from the National Union of Equal Citizenship, 
62 Oxford Street—price 1s. The joint authors are K. D. Courtney, 
H. N. Brailsford, Eleanor F. Rathbone, A. Maude Royden, Mary Stocks, 
Elinor Burns, Emile Burns. 
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based on the physical needs of the supposed “ average 
family ” of five persons would involve in efiect the payment 
of a surplus beyond subsistence level to 81 per cent. of the 
workers. 

It would mean further that 10 per cent. of working-class 
families would at any one time be in receipt of an income 
insufficient for bare maintenance, and that a far larger per- 
centage of families than this would pass through a period of 
acute privation during the years of maximum dependency, 
i.e. at a time when such privation is specially injurious to 
the race. 

2. But as a matter of fact, according to the researches 
of Mr Rowntree and Dr Bowley, the percentage of men 
workers who are paid less than the suggested minimum 
family wage is so large that they could only be brought up 
to such a wage by means of a drastic measure of expro- 
priation of the upper and middle classes, 

3. Even if public opinion were ripe, which at present it 
obviously is not, for expropriation on such a large scale, the 
level of comfort that would be obtained for the mass of the 
workers would be deplorably low, being merely that of 
“minimum physical subsistence.” 

4, An ahuhiened community should therefore cast about 
for some other means of raising the general level of family 
life and domestic comfort, whether as a substitute for or as 
an addition to the expropriation of the well-to-do. It will 
find such a means ready to its hand in a redistribution of that 
portion of national wealth which is allocated to the payment 
of wages, giving less of it to bachelors and childless persons 
and more of it to families with children. This can be carried 
' out on the lines of the New South Wales scheme, without 
giving employers any inducement to prefer single men. 
Alternatively, the same effect can be produced by a scheme 
of universal national endowment of childhood. 

Those who reject these conclusions should be prepared to 
say where they are faulty, and to suggest a better way of 
solving the dilemma which now confronts the nation: 
How can the just demand of the workers for,a higher standard 
of life be satisfied without so raising the costs of production 
as to lead to a paralysis of industry? It is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that failure to find an answer to this 
dilemma will sooner or later mean revolution. 


ELEANOR RATHBONE. 


LonpDon. 





OUR ILLOGICAL WORLD. 
THEODORE D. BACON, 


Salem, Mass. 


Tue whole process of science may fairly be compared to 
the unravelling of a snarl. The scientist keeps on pulling 
out as much as he can of one or more of the threads, undoing 
such tangles as his method permits without letting go of 
the end or ends which he holds. But the remaining snarl, 
and the knots, he Simply pushes farther on. By this means 
we get a vast amount of useful thread; but the principal 
knots have not been untied. They may have been simplified 
and brought to light; but it is possible that at the same 
time they have been drawn somewhat tighter. 

These knots are passed on to the philosopher and meta- 
physician. It is for him to untangle them; but he has 
never quite succeeded to the general satisfaction. His 
work is analogous to that of the scientist, but has a some- 
what broader scope. Instead of taking hold of a single 
thread and endeavouring to unravel it, he takes hold of 
the whole tangled web and strives to straighten it out, 
to point out that what seem like mere tangles are in reality 
' beautifully arranged designs, to give reasons which shall 
explain why the world is as it is. He does succeed, in fact, 
in clearing up a great part of the web; but, after all, the 
greatest and most important knots still remain, though he 
may succeed more or less in covering them up. 

The curious and significant fact is that whereas in science 
there has been clear and definite progress, a vast amount 
of general agreement, with disputed points only on the 
outer fringes of our learning, no such clear line of advance 
can be pointed out in philosophy. Doubtless many impor- 
tant points have been cleared up, or forgotten, as no longer 
belonging to the domain of philosophy ; but in general 
the philosophers are still divided into various schools, 
whose leaders represent such different types of thought 


j24 
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that it is often difficult to say wherein they agree or disagree. 
They seem not so much to contradict one another as to 
move on different planes of thought, so that they hardly 
come in contact. It is as if one of them grasped the web 
of life from one corner and proceeded to straighten it out 
after one fashion, leaving the various knots and tangles as 
far away as possible, while another did the same from 
a different corner. Each produces a pattern which explains 
many things, and so impresses us as true. But the patterns 
are so different that we find it hard to choose between 
them, while to try to combine them is to incur execration 
from all sides as an eclectic. It must be confessed that 
the eclectic result is never very clear or satisfactory. 

The most fundamental antagonism appears to be between 
those, on the one hand, who take hold of the material, objec- 
tive warp of life and try to straighten out the web of life by 
making the spiritual, subjective woof conform to the warp ; 
and those, on the other hand, who reverse the process. 
Take Herbert Spencer and Thomas Hill Green for examples. 
Each produced a fine pattern, but neither could succeed in 
making the web lie quite flat, or come out quite straight. 

And yet, this is due to no lack of capacity on the part 
of the philosophers as compared with the scientists. Science 
can produce no greater names than Plato or Kant. And 
when some eminent scientist like Haeckel undertakes to 
show the philosophers how to do it, instead of producing 
the simple and clear demonstration which he had supposed 
himself to have achieved, he is very likely to be laughed 
out of court, as one who is not competent to discuss the 
i he has taken up. Evidently it isn’t as easy as it 
ooks. 

As a reductio ad absurdum we have the Christian Scien- 
tists. Above all, they claim to be metaphysicians. They 
gain a certain point of view which enables them to see life 
after a more joyful and sometimes more healthful manner, 
for the time being at least, and with the utmost aplomb 
they proceed to deny the most obvious knots and tangles. 
Their logomachy makes one think of a metaphysician gone 
mad. Yet from an idealistic point of view it is not so easy 
to refute their fundamental propositions. 

These metaphysical knots and tangles are familiar 
enough, but it is of importance for our discussion to mention 
some of them. There are, for instance, the problems of 
error, of good and evil, of fate and free-will, of relative and 
absolute, of subjective and objective, of mind and matter, 
of the world and the individual, and, finally, the problem of 
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change. These all more or less include one another, but 
the most evidently all-inclusive, and hence most fundamental, 
is the problem of change. 

Science has two great branches, each of which has its 
own special attitude toward this question of change. 
Mathematics, and its psychological brother logic, constitute 
the deductive sciences, logic being merely the generalisation 
of the process of thought followed in mathematics, geometry 
giving the typical form. These sciences are all static. 
Their fundamental proposition is the equation, two and two 
equals four, and the like. This applies even to the higher 
mathematics. Their results may always be reduced to 
equational form, implying that we have to do with results 
that are always the same, without possible change. 

The inductive sciences, on the other hand, are dynamic, 
or at least deal with dynamic relations. They aim to 
describe change, or at least phases of change. But it is well 
known that the general tendency of inductive science is to 
reduce the more complicated to the simpler, the psychologi- 
cal to the biological, the biological to the chemical, and the 
chemical to the physical. This has come about through no 
direct intention, but simply in obedience to the fundamental 
process of all science, and of all philosophy as well, which 
consists in perpetually asking Why ?—and striving to find 
the answer. Newton’s question concerning the apple and 
Watt’s concerning the lid of the tea-kettle are typical of 
the whole process. The whole problem of science, as of 
philosophy, is to answer the question why the world is as 
it is. 

There is, however, one further step to which science is 
also being urged, namely, to translate its physics into 
mathematics. We all know how nearly astronomical physics 
seems to approach this goal. If the process should ever 
become complete, we can imagine the whole world expressed 
as a single mathematical formula, which would take, as all 
such formulas do, the form of an equation. This idea has 
in fact been set forth by various eminent scientists as the 
logical outcome of all science. 

But here we encounter a grave difficulty. We have 
passed in imagination from a dynamic to a static concep- 
tion of the world. An equation betokens equilibrium. Our 
world has ceased to move. 

It is worthy of note, however, that the application of 
pure mathematics to physical problems has always been 
attended by remarkable difficulties. The accuracy of 
astronomical observations and calculations is proverbial, 
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but there is very frequently to be observed a discrepancy 
between observation and calculation slightly greater than 
can be ascribed to the personal equation. The world seems 
to be very nearly right, but not quite. 

The fact that we are thus brought up against a difficulty 
is not surprising. The progress of science has been beset 
by new difficulties arising out of new discoveries. It has 
been well said that every great discovery raises more questions 
than it settles. We have seen this to be the case with 
Einstein. Older examples are, for instance: “If Moses 
didn’t write the Pentateuch, who did ?”’; or, ‘** If God didn’t 
create the world in six days, who did, and when, and how?” 

If we turn to the philosophers, and ask what they have 
to tell us concerning change, we have evidently a great task 
before us if we attempt to formulate all the various answers. 
But a summary sufficient for our purpose may not be im- 
possible within very narrow limits. Of Heraclitus, the 
ancient ‘philosopher who taught that all things flow, we 
must make separate mention. If his doctrine could have 
been developed, it might have been of great importance; 
but it is significant that it remained dormant down to our 
own day. We may perhaps see in the teaching of Bergson 
a revival of the Heraclitean doctrine. Under the Bergsonian 
form further consideration must be given to it later. But 
before doing so, we must consider the course of philosophic 
thought between these two who stand, one at the beginning 
and the other at the end of its development. 

Of the materialists it is only necessary to point out that 
their various systems reduce themselves to a problem in 
physics, and so come to the same result as all physical 
solutions—an unchangeable equation. 

But it is with the idealists that we are chiefly concerned, 
and it is noticeable that all great philosophers have been in 
some sort idealists. The others, however great in their day, 
are ere long forgotten. But no very intimate acquaintance 
with the works of the idealists is needed to show that the 
conflict between being and becoming is the rock upon which 
they all make shipwreck. 

The idealist is akin to the mystic. He sees the world 
as in a vision, as a world of harmony and completeness, such 
as Plato’s world of ideas. Like the mystic, he feels that one- 
ness with the Infinite which is the very heart of mysticism. 
The world which he sees is the real, the true. Its per- 
fection is the assurance of its truth. He strives to make 
his vision known to the world, but falls foul of brute fact. 
He strives to show that brute fact is not truth, is not truly 
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real or really true, but only a foreshadowing, a partial 
emerging as it were, of the truth. As he tries to explain 
himself he becomes involved in difficulties from which 
there is no escape but by some literal tour de force, some 
appeal to a deus ex machina, who, by some il ogical act, 
shall bring the ideal into relation with the real. The 
greatness of the vision remains for those who have eyes 
to see; but the conflict of the truth as the idealist sees 
it with stubborn fact, as it undeniably presents itself, still 
leaves his work unconvincing. It is the difficulty of the 
mathematician and the physicist vastly increased. One 
may be charmed by the Platonic conception of matter 
gradually becoming real as it takes on the form of the idea, 
but one can hardly be convinced by it. 

But, it will be said, this belongs only to ancient philo- 
sophy. Not so. The same difficulty may be found in 
Descartes, with his doctrine of continuous creation; in 
Spinoza, with his natura naturans and naturata; and in 
Leibniz, with his monads. But our most typical example 
is Hegel. The efforts of a mind of vast power to explain 
how pure being, which is equal to zero, can after all trans- 
form itself into something, moves us with admiration and 
pity, or with impatience and disgust, according to our mood. 
We may admire the profundity of the thought, and yet it 
surely cannot be said that he has made our ideas on the 
subject any clearer. We shall hardly be doing him an in- 
justice if we say that his treatment of the subject reduces 
itself to a gigantic myth, and that his only real contribution 
has been to emphasise the insolubility of the question. 

Coming to men of our own time, we find Josiah Royce, 
who asks of us, if we are not satisfied with the world as it is, 
that we make one to suit ourselves. It is all very well to 
construct for ourselves such an ideal world. We can, it may 
be, convince ourselves that such a world is true; but if we 
put the question “ Will such a world go?” the answer be- 
comes inevitably, if reluctantly, “‘ No.” An ideal world is 
inevitably an unchanging world. 

For the pragmatist the case is different. He makes no 
assumption concerning the logical completeness of the world, 
and hence escapes this pitfall. He does not attempt to 
give us a complete view of the world. To revert to our 
image of the web, his effort is rather to say, “‘ Here, see, I 
have cleared up this tangle by my method, do you go. ahead, 
and see if you cannot clear up more in a similar way.” This 
is not to say that pragmatism is true; but this one great 
difficulty is avoided. 
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This difficulty is no accident. It has been the business 
of philosophy to explain as best it can why the world is as it 
is. It has been of necessity rationalistic, since its business is 
to give reasons. 

But the world can never be completely rationalised. If 
we could ever give a good reason why the world is as it is, 
we could never give any good reason why it should be dif- 
ferent. If it were a completely logical world at any moment, 
it would be utterly illogical to change it. Or, to put it still 
another way, if it is right as it is, it would be wrong to 
change it. 

No scientific or rationalistic system can ever explain 
change, the most certain of all facts, and the most funda- 
mental of all riddles of the universe. There must always 
remain something inexplicable and mysterious at the heart 
of all science and all philosophy. 

The thought has been repeated in slightly varying form 
in order to give it all possible emphasis. It is the main 
point of this essay. It apparently admits of no further 
direct proof, in the sense of argument, since it is itself an 
argument, which, as I take it, brings the whole matter down 
to self-contradiction. 

But the position has evidently very wide implica- 
tions, to a consideration of which the remainder of this 
article will be devoted. It is in its practical application 
that we must find its value and the confirmation of 
its truth. 

In the first place, we are not forced by this position to 
the conclusion that this is an utterly irrational world. We 
can still say that two and two make four, provided four things 
can be found that are exactly alike. But, so far as I am 
aware, no such four have ever been discovered. This illus- 
trates the whole idea. Our mathematics apply only approxi- 
mately to the world in which we live. The approximation 
may be exact enough for all practical purposes ; but, when 
we seek to apply our calculations to conditions far beyond 
our experience, the apparently insignificant difference may 
cease to be insignificant, may, in fact, become of supreme 
importance. And logic, which is a generalising of the 
mathematical procedure, partakes of the same limitations. 

_ The title of this article is “ Our Illogical World,” and there 
is significance in both adjectives. There is a limitation to 
the capacity of our logic to interpret it. It is evident that 
there is a vast, in a sense an unlimited, field for reason to 
clear up. But always there will lie something beyond its 
reach. We can immensely widen our horizon; but it is 
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only the greater on that account. Sooner or later we come 
to the “ flaming walls of the world.” 

Nor does our thesis involve by any means the idea that 
there is no fundamental intelligence, if we may so call it, at 
the back of the world. Language fails us, and thought as 
well, when we try to conceive of some life, some conscious- 
ness, so transcending our reason as to harmonise that which 
we cannot. But it is intolerable to us to believe that this 
world of ours is run at loose ends. There must be some all- 
encompassing reality in which we live, and move, and have 
our being. But between that conception and that of a 
Supreme Reason, like our own, only greater and more per- 
fect, there is a vast difference. The one reduces to an un- 
changeable logical proposition or mathematical formula. 
The other gives us an ever-living God, too great indeed to 
be fathomed by our understanding ; but whom we can know, 
even though we cannot comprehend. 

It is here that the inadequacy, or incompleteness, of 
Bergson’s conception of Creative Evolution shows itself. 
Granting the course of development as he has described it, 
what have we? There has never been a beginning, but at 
the earliest moment of which we can conceive, a moment 
theoretically calculable in years, there was neither mind nor 
matter—just life. This life in its blind groping evolved both 
mind and matter, creating them by its reaching out for it 
knew not what. There is no plan, life in its groping finds 
many blind alleys; but its most successful outreachings 
have been the most highly developed vegetable organisms, 
the wonders of animal instinct, and the human intellect, 
the last, though by no means complete, far surpassing 
the other lines of development. The human mind can make 
plans: life as a whole has no plan. Apparently then the 
human mind, for all its limitations, surpasses the whole 
life, of which it forms so incomplete a part. 

Such a conclusion is not merely illogical, it is intolerable. 
That life, of which our own is but a narrowly limited part, 
cannot be the blind groping thing that Bergson depicts. 
It must in every respect be more than we. Granted that 
the course of development has been very much as Bergson 
describes it, there must be something more, which is nct 
altogether blind and groping. But would not such a some- 
thing more be in contradiction to the whole conception of 
Bergson? It may beso. Whichever way we turn, we come 
sooner or later to contradictions. It is just that which we 
have seen to be the conclusion of all our logic. What we 
have to do is to test to the best of our ability that which 
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offers, and to hold fast that which approves itself as true, 
notwithstanding the inevitable contradictions. This much 
we can say: that while to our logic the contradiction is 
unavoidable, we do not feel it as a practical contradiction 
in our experience. Perhaps the fourth dimension, of which 
the mathematicians tell us, may furnish an analogy. Have 
we not equal right to suggest some fourth spiritual dimension, 
wherein these contradictions shall find their solution ? 

- When we come to consider, what right have we to assume 
that this world of ours must be completely comprehensible 
to our intelligence? Is not such an assumption, in fact, 
unconscious but arrogant dogmatism ? We would have but 
a smile of pity or contempt if we could look into the mind of 
an ant or a bee, or the highest kind of animal intelligence 
other than human, and see there any such conception. 
What right have we to arrogate to ourselves this supreme 
understanding? Is not the recent dominance of this 
assumption the outcome of the marvellous advances secured 
within the past few generations by the scientific method, 
even as earlier instances were the result of other outbursts of 
intellectual achievement ? And have we not here another 
instance, all unconscious though it be, where vaulting 
ambition o’erleaps itself ? 

Our minds, and our logic, as the pragmatists have 
pointed out, have been developed for practical purposes, 
apparently for the mere necessity of survival. That they 
must reach to the total comprehension of the world is an 
assumption that we have no right to make. As a matter 
of fact, we need not go far to find their limitations. We 
have only to draw a square with a diagonal across it. Know- 
ing the length of the sides, not all the calculations in the 
world will enable us to determine exactly the length of the 
diagonal. The same is equally true, of course, of the diameter 
and circumference of a circle. If we cannot solve such 
simple little problems, right before our face and eyes, is it 
surprising that we should find our minds to fail us before 
these vaster problems ? 

Or take another instance. By strict mathematical calcu- 
lation we can prove that one is equal to zero. I mention this 
separately because the various calculations used always 
Involve the use of zero or infinity as a function. This has a 
very suggestive application, to which we shall return later. 

Our confidence in our logic is based on the fact that it 
works. When it fails, for all its strictness, is it not an 
Indication that it is not some particular of our logic, but the 
fundamental limitation of our minds that may account for it ? 
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For us then, and our understanding, there must ever be in 
the world, as James puts it, “‘ something wild, something 
gamey as a hawk’s wing.” I mention this expression 
because it immediately suggests the question whether our 
main thesis is not merely a restatement of pragmatism. 
Undoubtedly this phrase does go to the heart of the subject, 
and my indebtedness to James and to Bergson is great. 
But, so far as I am aware, James has nowhere undertaken to 
establish the principle involved. No direct argument is 
offered, and the suggestion is always put forward in a ten- 
tative way. 

In a somewhat similar way Bergson, throughout his 
Creative Evolution, seems frequently to be on the edge of 
establishing this point, but always turns aside to some 
related question. I would not underrate my indebtedness 
to the pragmatists ; but it is important to point out that the 
truth of the main proposition is not dependent on the 
correctness of pragmatist contentions. The endeavour has 
been to establish it by carrying out rationalistic premises to 
their logical conclusions. 

This conception of the world may seem to the scientist 
an intolerable one, since it robs him of the certainty on which 
science is supposed to depend. But for actual human beings, 
including scientists, it is so far from being intolerable that it 
is the absolutely scientific conception on the contrary that 
is intolerable, while to this other our natures respond. It is 
this other, in fact, which we unconsciously assume to be true 
in by far the larger part of our everyday life. We demand, 
indeed, with ever greater insistence the widest extension of 
science; but if this could be pushed to completion, we 
should have a purely mechanical universe, with consciousness 
as a mere epiphenomenon, just a looker-on in the game. 
Such a world as that would be intolerable indeed, as well as in 
contradiction to the immediate data of consciousness. 

Even if we abandon materialistic automatism, and seek 
refuge in the highest type of theistic rationalism, we are still 
subject to similar difficulties. Fundamentally, rationalism 
implies that the world is entirely explicable in terms of human 
reason. Such a world is inevitably deterministic : otherwise 
it would not be rational. Hence it becomes morally in- 
different. We still have a machine as before, the only 
difference being that the mind counts as a cog in it, instead 
of being a merely helpless spectator. Fortunately such a 
machine could no more get started than the other. 

The belief in a morally indifferent world, in which the 
lowest and vilest is just as serviceable, and as necessary, as 
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the noblest, is repugnant to human nature. It cannot 
persist. Without committing ourselves to pragmatism as a 
whole, it is surely doubtful whether a belief which men 
eannot endure, and which is certain therefore never to be 
oy held, can have very strong claims to be true. Only 

use of its fortunate imperfections does what passes for 
rationalism maintain itself. 

We ask, and rightly, why we should follow reason, or 
science, when it leads to contradiction, and to the annihila- 
tion of gifts of consciousness which have quite as strong a 
hold on us as our reasons—namely, our affections, our sense 
of the beautiful and of right and wrong. 

As a matter of fact, the consequences to science of our 
conception are not so disastrous as it might seem. So far as 
practical applications are concerned, there would be nothing 
to change. In all such work the results are approximations 
and probabilities only. The approximations are often so 
close to exactness that we stand amazed, and the pro- 
babilities are so overwhelming that it seems useless to claim 
anything less than absolute truth for them. But when we 
are told that even so well tried and tested a theory as that of 
gravitation is only approximately true, we are put on our 
guard. It is not the actual achievements of science that will 


suffer, but only the unguarded and unverified speculations 
which have been put forth by certain scientists, carried away 
by over-confidence, and the resulting dogmatism. 

It is this dogmatism, mostly unconscious, which has given 
tise in scientific circles to discussion whether  geiremees dl 


was to. be recognised as a science. Physical scientists 
have been inclined to refuse the title of science to such 
inquiries, on the ground that their results can at best only 
give probabilities. To this certain writers have attempted 
to reply by establishing absolute laws in history and 
economics. “‘ Scientific socialism ”’ and “‘ economic deter- 
minism”’ are the outstanding examples. But this is the 
wrong road. The world is not a machine, though it uses 
machinery. If it had been a machine, it would never 
have started going. It is in the other direction that we 
must go, if we would vindicate the psychological sciences. 
There are uncertainties in them. The laws they establish 
are not absolute. But neither are the physical laws. 
They come nearer to it because they deal only with dead 
things, or with living beings as if they were dead; but 
they are not absolute. The only absolute laws, if any, are 
the laws of mathematics, and they are merely laws of the 
human mind. They cannot be applied to matter absolutely. 
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The higher we rise in the scale of being, the less accurate 
must be our approximations, but the more valuable may be 
our results, since they draw nearer to actual life. Every form 
of investigation has a right to the name of science to which 
the scientific method may fruitfully be applied. There is 
even a science of poetry, though science will not make a poet. 
The same principle holds good as to ethics and religion. 

It is because of this merely relative validity of ‘* natural 
law ” that we refuse to be convinced that the world is running 
down like a watch. It is something more than a watch, or 
any other machine. 

But scientific dogmatism has more important con- 
sequences. The purely scientific man, like the purely 
economic man, is a fiction; but we all know the one-sided 
effect of excessive devotion to the purely scientific aspects 
of life, the drying-up of the affections and the esthetic sense, 
and the acquirement of a more or less cold-blooded superiority 
toward those who take such things seriously. As was said 
some years ago, such a man “‘ would botanise on his mother’s 
grave.” The blighting effect of eighteenth-century rational- 
ism is also familiar. 

But there are still more fatal developments of the spirit 
of scientific dogmatism than these. It is not altogether 
fanciful to regard it as one of the important factors in German 
Kultur and in Bolshevism. The idea of Kultur is the de- 
velopment of the individual as a cog in a machine. The 
individual is of little importance except as a specially adapted 
cog. Germany claimed the most perfectly fashioned cogs, 
and the most perfectly organised machine. Others must go 
to the scrap-heap. This conception largely accounts for her 
onslaught, her ruthlessness, and her downfall. 

The leaders of Bolshevism pin their faith to economic 
determinism. ‘ It is the gospel according to Karl Marx, more 
or less correctly interpreted. The ruthlessness of Lenin is 
largely determined thereby. He is the Robespierre of the 
Russian revolution. 

Different as the two are, Bolshevism and Kultur both 
conceive of the individual as a mere cog, and treat him 
accordingly. It is after this fashion that he must be treated 
if he is nothing more. If this were a purely logical world, 
something of the sort must follow. But, if the world 1s 
nothing but a clatter of machinery, would God we were dead ! 

We want the widest possible extension of science ; but we 
demand also a moral and esthetic world, in which the struggle 
for righteousness and beauty shall be a real struggle, where 
our efforts count. 
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How much the idea of effort has to do with morality is 
familiar enough. . We may not be quite so familiar with it in 
relation to art. The most obvious illustration is the discord 
in music. In itself unbeautiful, it is essential to any con- 
siderable achievement in beauty. Without it we have no 
sense of effort, no reaching out toward something higher; 
and we have to fall back on the mere thumping of a drum, 
or perpetual repetitions of the major chord, 

A second familiar fact, whose significance is not quite so 
obvious, is the superiority of hand-made to machine-made 
works of art. Photographs and prints are of real value, 
artistically as well as for mechanical purposes, but they do 
not compare in esthetic value with the work that shows the 
direct touch of the artist’s hand. It is the human touch, 
and the slight imperfection that avoids the mechanical, that 
gives the added value. Where some great difficuly is 
mastered there is an added value for those able to appreciate 
the difference. 

A third illustration is from the statement of an eminent 
sculptor that the success of his work was due to the fact that 
he never composed any of his figures with exact anatomical 
correctness. While one part of the figure was in repose, 
another was always just beginning some movement. It was 
this very slight distortion that gave life to his work. Similar 
avoidance of mechanical correctness gave life and beauty to 
the Greek temples. 

Freedom, effort, conflict, and the joy that flows from 
them—human nature demands these as insistently as the 
extension of science. 

Another deep human need is of the mysterious ; and the 
conflict between the rational and the preter-rational, whether 
instinctive, esthetic, or religious, is of the very essence of 
mystery. 

And from this same conflict comes the satisfaction of a 
contrasting, but very real, human need—humour. A machine- 
made world has room for neither. In that case it not only 
fails to meet human needs—it fails also to give an account 
of the world as it is. 

_ So much, then, for the correspondence between a world 
with something wild in it and the needs of human life. 

_ But it is rather with the theological and religious than 
with the strictly philosophical implications of my theme that 
I am chiefly seuiseniel. How does it affect our attitude 
toward the religious life? Profoundly and helpfully. Only 
a brief outline of the results can be presented. 

In the first place, it confirms our faith in our own freedom 
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by making rationalistic determinism impossible. And with 
this comes the possibility of a new and real idealism—an 
idealism, that is, which regards the ideal as a factor in the 
transformation of the real. In a deterministic world idealism 
is but a mockery. We may gain by it a closer insight into 
the outcome of the world, but we cannot change it by a 
hair’s breadth. With liberty, on the other hand, there comes 
possibility. Our effort may and does count. And the 
influence of moral effort may be vast in comparison to its 
apparent force. How puny, as compared to the forces 
round about them, appeared the influence exerted by Jesus 
or by Paul, or by most of the great moral and religious 
leaders of the world! Yet it can hardly be denied that these 
influences have changed the course of the world’s history. 

On the other hand, we must give up the idea that progress 
and improvement are automatic, and independent of moral 
effort. This has been one of the deadly comforting effects of 
rationalism, or intellectualism, as it is now more commonly 
called, on the religious life especially of the more liberal and 
cultivated classes. If all is coming right in the end, what’s 
the use of effort? If the progress of mankind onward and 
upward for ever is absolutely determined, why worry ? 

We have no such assurance. It is a possibility. It can 
be made a reality ; but not without our effort and co-opera- 
tion. The peace that passeth understanding must not be 
allowed to become quietism. 

In the second place, the absolute unity of the Godhead 
becomes a logically impossible conception. Absolute Uni- 
tarianism is but a form of monism—theistic, but rationalistic, 
determinism. We must have a God who lies back of all 
things; such a God is a “ primitive datum of consciousness.” 
As previously set forth, a world at loose ends is intolerable 
to us. But such a God is not enough, as the history of the 
world abundantly indicates. Just as soon as men have come 
to conceive of a God great enough to be the God of the whole 
world, they have felt the need of some divine being to mediate 
between them and the supreme God. We see it clearly 
among the Jews, who, with their exalted conception of 
Jehovah, found refuge, first in angels and then in the persoui- 
fication of the divine Wisdom, which, translated into the 
Logos doctrine, finally issued in the Christian conception of 
the Christ-God. 

This same need is present with us now. A God who 
makes peace and creates evil, who calmly watches such 4 
catastrophe as the recent war and its consequences, as if it 
were nothing but a battle of kites and crows, is neither in- 
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tellectually nor morally satisfying. We need something to 
account for the moral and spiritual life as we see it displayed 
above all in the man of Nazareth. If that is not divine, 
nothing is. And yet that divineness consists not in omni- 
potence and quietude, but in moral effort and conflict. There 
we see a divine spirit working in men to overcome the evil in 
the world and establish righteousness and peace. Such a 
living God we not only need profoundly, we actually see him 
working in the hearts of living men. He is a real and present, 
working God. But the incapacities of our minds make it 
impossible for us to harmonise completely this divine and 
human God with that other conception of the life that is in 


all, and over all, and through all. It is a mystery, the 


profoundest mystery of the world. 

It is this sense of our incapacity to comprehend and 
harmonise the various aspects of the divine life which under- 
lies the doctrine of the Trinity, as I have previously tried to 

oint out. In its form it is antiquated past all recovery ; 

ut in its assertion of the mystery of the Godhead, and of a 
Christ-like God working in the hearts of men, it presents a 
conception which may be but dimly apprehended by its 
adherents, but which’ nevertheless holds them with a tenacity 
which Unitarianism, so apparently clear and rational, has 
never to any considerable extent been able to overcome. 

This recognition of the fundamental mystery of the world, 
Surpassing our comprehension, gives high dignity to faith, 
reverence, and humility—qualities whose value has been in 
danger of being lost sight of in the dazzling triumph of 
scientific achievement. 

The Higher Criticism has done a noble work in true 
scientific fashion; but in its accomplishment it has neces- 
sarily overthrown much that was held sacred. Ultimately 
it must prove an aid to faith; but for the present, by doing 
away with the conception held by many generations of how 
God worked in the world, it has unavoidably given an 
impetus to the idea, or feeling, that the only divine activity, 
if any, in the world is like that of some great machine. At 
the same time the achievements of physical and biological 
Science have seemed to be on the point of success in reducing 
the whole world in its development to the simple working of 
just such a machine. The mystery and poetry of life seemed 
about to disappear as illusions of imperfect understanding. 
Small wonder, then, that these essential qualities of high 
manhood should suffer. 

* “ Practical Aspects of the Doctrine of the Trinity,” American Journal 
of Theology, October 1912. 

Vou. XTX.—No. 4. 47 
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Toward certain great questions we are led to an attitude 
of reverent agnosticism. e do not attempt to determine 
what God can or cannot do. That algebraic problem 
whereby we were brought to absurdity by using infinity as a 
factor presents a helpful analogy. Theology has pursued 
similar calculations. Calvinism is one outstanding example. 

But this does not by any means leave us without a 
—. to live by. 

here is hardly, however, a single theological conception 
that is not more or less affected by this conception of the 
world. As to the outcome of the whole world process, we 
can see progress in the past, and we have an assurance that 
is something less than absolute certainty for the future. 
Victory for righteousness, liberty, and truth is not automatic. 
It depends on the co-operation of the human and the divine. 
Otherwise where were the liberty or the righteousness ?_ In 
this illogical world, in which we live, we labour neither alone, 
nor in vain. Is not this the kind of world we need ? 


THEODORE D. BACON. 





THEOLOGICAL ADVENTURE. 


Proressorn JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, 
Berkeley, California. 


I BELONG to that supposedly extinct species of ornithosaurians, 
the theologians—a belated and much modified survivor. Once 
we dominated the earth, and as we flew through the sky on 
mighty pinion all living creatures trembled. But that was long 
ago. Many eras have passed, and as the literary paleonto- 
logists dig through the overlying strata and come upon the 
remains of our supposed ancestors, they are struck, not always 
with awe, but sometimes with revulsion and sometimes, | fear, 
with something akin to merriment. 

Having been born into an age which regards our race as 
antediluvian wastage, it concerns us to discover, if possible, 
whether all early theologians were ornithosaurians, or if, 
perchance, only a branch of our family took this abortive 
direction. May not the main line have been in the upward 
path of the ascent of humanity, and even have contributed to 
its progress? ‘To ascertain this it is necessary to look back into 
our lineage, so far as it can be traced, to see what manner of 
being the theologian originally was, and why this tradition has 
become attached to him. One recalls that Plato has been called 
“the father of theology,” and in the Dialogues he finds much 
that the realist might sniff at as antique transcendentalism, but 
he finds also a great deal that is singularly living and human ; 
so much so, that this hoary thinker still has a hold upon the 
modern mind such as the latest popular author can hardly 
presume to rival. Jeremiah was another of our earlier pro- 
genitors, standing forth from among his countrymen to 
proclaim that God is the God not of his own people only but 
of all peoples. Contemplating him, one cannot but conclude 
that he did as much to serve the progress of humanity as any 
man of his time. ‘Then there was Paul, arch-speculator and 
mystic, a fiery brand of communicative ardour, a veritable 
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human dynamo, yet tender as a child, the hymnist of love. If 
to be human means to be the antithesis of Paul—let me be 
an ornithosaurian with him! Augustine is another ancestor, 
belonging to both divisions of the tribe before the great schism 
—a man steeped in the slime of Roman iniquity, yet rising 
victorious out of it; surely a great human, and one who 
honours his kin. And yet there is plainly to be detected in 
him—appearing in his later career—a strain which is anti- 
human, a dogmatism and ecclesiasticism which one would like 
to think defunct. One finds the same repellent qualities in 
that otherwise vivid embodiment of the best human instincts, 
Martin Luther, after he assumed the role of ecclesiastical 
manager ; and they are still more pronounced in the terrifying 
reformer John Calvin. Yes, here surely we are in an alien 
theologic age, amid strange distortions and fearful portents 
and an atmosphere of elemental gloom. And after Calvin we 
are obliged to recognise a large company of theologians, not 
only in the Church of Rome but in Protestantism as well, who 
have given to our race an aspect of deformity and inhumanity. 
Yet to select these as the typical theologians is surely as great 
a blunder as it would be to make the astrologers and alchemists 
the typical scientists. 

On the whole, then, one reaches the comforting conclusion 
that, although there is in our ancestry a fossiliferous strain, 
whose antediluvian characteristics have given occasion to the 
assumption that our family belongs to the non-human ab- 
normalities, nevertheless our true ancestry is in the direct line 
of human progress. At the same time, it is impossible to ignore 
the tendency among us to revert to the abnormal, to become 
dehumanised and fossiliferous. Even we of the present day 
may well live in some degree of apprehension lest we yield to 
this fatal tendency. For this reason (“I speak as a fool”) 
we need to do our utmost to keep human. We should have 
a care not to cut our connection with Nature or with human 
nature. We should resolve not to permit ourselves to become 
physical mummies any sooner than necessary. ‘To this end 
we ought not to neglect any living bond of contact between 
flesh and spirit. Hwercise, for example. What kind of 
exercise befits a theologian? ‘That might well be a topic for 
a questionnaire. The gymnasium is too mechanical, tennis too 
strenuous, and golf too slow, even for a theologian. An 
admirable thesis for the doctorate of divinity might be pre- 
sented upon the proposition that the foreordained form of 
exercise for the theologian is walking. Of this human and 
holy form of recreation he may well be an ardent devotee. 
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It seems made for the delectation of our order. ‘rhe true 
theologian loves to walk, whether in good company or alone. 
He knows the joys of the open road and of the sequestered 
pathway. ‘To Milton’s I/ Penseroso prayer it is his to add: 
And may my due feet never fail to walk the hallowed wood- 
land trail! If fellowship with Nature keeps one normal, he need 
but to resort to her and have no fear of fossilisation. The love 
of beauty grows upon him—if he is a Platonist—with years that 
bring the philosophic mind. Nor is Art by any means alien 
from theology. If music can deter one from theological treason, 
stratagem, and spoils, we may rejoice, passively at least, in 
that gracious preventative. As for the sense of humour—an 
admirable thing in theologian—we may well covet and cherish it, 
though not necessarily by lingering over the comic supplement, 
or the pages of Punch or Life. For there is abundance of 
amusement in life—even that of a theologian—if his eyes are 
occasionally opened. Nor need theology necessarily rob one 
of the love of human fellowship—in home, and church, and 
that modern substitute for the monastery, the club. 

All of these humanising instincts we of palzozoic repute 
doubtless need to cultivate with all diligence. For unquestion- 
ably theology is an absorbing if not a fossilising pursuit. It 
leads to preoccupation and absent-mindedness. It does not 
entirely gibe with everyday efficiency. It is said of a 
distinguished English theologian that with every new academic 
degree he received he lost one of his senses—a costly exchange. 
Socrates is reputed to have paused in his steps, absorbed in 
thought, for twenty-four hours. Few of us have attained a 
fraction of that record ; but who can afford to run the risk of 
letting an idea slip through his mind and escape into the 
wastes of oblivion while he concentrates his mind upon the 
details of getting to some particular point in space? The 
disparity is too great. There are times—long times—when 
the devotee of theology must be alone. He loves his friends, 
but he sometimes loves them best zn absentia. A well-known 
biblical scholar tells of a visit he once paid to another scholar 
who was just completing an important work of exegesis. ‘The 
latter during the conversation told him that he often entered 
with peculiar vividness of feeling into the lines : 


“ Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away !” 


The theologian must have his share—a large one—of 
solitude. And he must have his books—shelvesful of them. 
“Bookish,” they call us, and we cannot well deny it. If to 
be “ bookish ” is an inhuman thing, how depraved most of us 
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theologians are! For my part, I confess to a rapacious, 
insatiable—must I call it idolatrous ?—love of books. I love 
the very sight, the very feel, the very idea of a book, books of 
all sizes and shapes and subjects, from ponderous theological 
folios to pocket editions of the poets—everything, pretty much, 
except best sellers. Yet, who says that this is not a hwman 
instinct ? For what are books—real books—-but the best 
thoughts of the best men? Authors live again in their books, 
they are their resurrection bodies. And to live with them is 
to become more sympathetic and human. One need not be 
a devotee of Walt Whitman to recognise that he wrote many 
lines that lie close to the heart of life—among them these : 
“ Camerado, this is no book : 
Who touches this touches a man.” 

It is not books that dehumanise us, but dead books—books 
that never lived. 

And yet, with these pitfalls fully acknowledged and these 
confessions frankly made, it behoves the theologian to main- 
tain, as against the common notion, that in spite of its fossil- 
iferous representatives and its benumbing by-products—which 
after all are common to all absorbing pursuits—theology is 
nevertheless a most essential, a most fascinating, a most 
human study, no defunct and dreary discipline but of vital 
interest and concern. Instead of being a dryasdust ob- 
soletism, it is an ever fresh field for spiritual adventure, It is 
a quest of reality, the pursuit of a “flying goal.” It is time 
for an autobiography entitled “'The Adventures of a Theo- 
logian.” It is a false idea of adventure which locates it in the 
outer world alone. The real adventures are not on earth or 
sea or air, but in the mind and heart. The enterprise of 
truth-discovery, of finding one’s way through the enfolding 
mist and darkness to firm land—could anything be more 
absorbing, more adventurous, more worth while, more full of 
risk ? There is as much risk, sitting in one’s study surrounded 
by the books that pretend to chart the boundless ocean 
of ultimate truth, and fail, while his mind launches out 
into the deep, as there is on board a submarine-chaser or an 
Arctic-explorer. Do not the “magic casements” of his 
study “open on the foam of perilous seas”?. Many a soul 
voyaging through strange seas of thought alone has been lost 
on these wastes of water; and more than one launching out, 
fearless and hopeful, has found treasure and lands that far 
outshine “the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” One thinks of 
Jesus in the wilderness; of Augustine, tempested, becalmed, 
but finally harboured ; of Frederick Robertson reduced to the 
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bare mast, “It must be right to do right”; and of many 
another, all tempest-tossed but at length reaching the haven. 

* Remote from life” is the judgment passed on theology 
by those who think life means the kind of existence exploited 
in the cheap moving-picture show. ‘Theology is remote from 
that type of living, but not remote from the life that touches 
central realities, or the life. that launches out into the deep, 
the life of spiritual adventure and advance. Have not we 
humans lived on this singularly stern and disillusioning planet 
long enough to learn that reality does not consist of butterfly 
beatifications and parlour gossip; nor of matter and muscle, 
blood and iron, submarines and Wille zum Macht; nor of what 
Hawthorne called “stocks and bonds and other solid un- 
realities”? ‘Twenty minutes of reality ” such as was described 
by a modern mystic in The Atlantic Monthly, in which one 
penetrates to the heart of beauty and feels the throb of 
elemental joy, is worth cycles of the Cathay of ordinary out- 
ward fortune and success. 

“ But theology is so ancient, so entrenched, so thoroughly 
anchored and overhauled: what chance is there for adventure 
here?” The query is a natural, yet an unreasonable one. 
Other sciences are old, but none so old that there is not room 
for advance. Theology is no exception. One might almost 
say that theology offers the widest field of discovery and 
progress. Not that its hoary, tested, fundamental truths are 
to be left behind—but rather to be rediscovered again and 
again. It is like Chesterton’s rediscovery of England. There 
is pure and inexhaustible significance and joy in the rediscovery 
of the cardinal truths of the inner life, as each of us makes it 
for himself. Such truths are new every morning and fresh 
every evening. They are like the springs that flow by the 
wayside, as fresh and sweet to the newcomer as to the last. 
The fact that others have found these truths before us, and 
that we find them by their aid, adds to, rather than detracts 
from, the wealth of their freshness and wonder. Each separate 
mind finds something by itself, and of its very own, in finding 
the brave and beautiful old truths that have kept humanity 
from reverting to the life of the saurians. The Gospel 
becomes “my Gospel,” the law my law, the truth my truth, to 
every adventurous spirit. 

Nor is this all. Theology offers an unbounded field for 
the discovery of genuinely new truth, truth beyond that which 
is now known, which does not invalidate present truth but 
passes beyond it. In other words, theology is an inherently 


1 March 1917. 
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progressive science. Let not the guardians of orthodoxy hola 
up holy hands of horror at this contention. ‘Once delivered 
to the saints”—yes, but not once for all, nor every last item. 
The heavens were once given to the astronomer. No other 
starry system can be expected than was once delivered to the 
Chaldean star-gazers and their fellows in other lands. Yet 
astronomy has been finding out more about the heavens ever 
since, and the end is not yet. It is so with the truth of the 
spiritual world. ‘Theology should become more intensive and 
more extensive continually—profounder in its insights, wider 
in its visions, progressive always. 

There is a credal and a supercredal theology, an intuitive 
and a speculative theology, and each furnishes its own kind of 
treasure to the seeking soul. Speculation, to be sure, should 
learn to keep true to the facts, just as in the other sciences. 
It should not run wild, as it has too often done in the past. 
It should be centred but not tethered, free but not lost, 
full-sailed but not rudderless. 


“ Here are our thoughts, voyagers’ thoughts, 
Here not the land, firm land, alone appears, 
The sky o’erarches here, we feel the undulating deck beneath our feet, 
We feel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of endless motion, 
The tones of unseen mystery, the vague and vast suggestion of the 
briny world 


The boundless vista and the horizon far and dim are all here,” ! 


“There shall be news”—to apply William James’ exultant 
cry to a science in which he little dreamt of advance—* news” 
in this wide province of human interest, old and new, news 
which shall make the humdrum sensations of the newspapers 
seem weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable. For here, in the 
highest realm of human thought and experience, is an un- 
bounded field of ever-fresh intellectual and spiritual progress. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Berke.ey, Cat. 


1 Whitman: “In Cabin’d Ships at Sea,” 





RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE : 
A NARRATIVE AND A MORAL. 


HEADMASTER, 


Ar the end of the autumn term_I sprang a Religious Know- 
ledge examination paper on the whole school. Old boys 
and young boys all took the same questions. They had no 
time for preparation, and they had to answer as much as 
they could in one hour. The following are the questions :— 


1. What is meant by— 


(a) I believe in God the Father : 
(b) I believe in Jesus Christ : 
(c) I believe in the life everlasting ? 


2. Write a few lines to show what you understand 
by each of these: Prayer, Worship, Sacraments, Sin, 
Salvation, the Inward Light, Christ’s purpose in telling 
the story of the Prodigal Son, the work of Christ in 
bringing men to God. 

8. What do you understand by the divinity and 
humanity of Jesus Christ? (For instance, a poet 
addressing Jesus says, “Thou seemest human and 
divine.’’) 

4. What is the Bible? What are the things of 
ermanent value in the Bible? Name six historical 
ooks in the Old Testament; name six books of the 

Prophets in the Old Testament ; name the writers of the 
four Gospels ; name six groups of people to whom Paul 
wrote Epistles. 

5. Give a definition of Religion. Sketch the life of a 
religious man as you suggest it might be lived during 
the next week (living, say, in the town where you live). 


Obviously the paper is difficult even for older boys : it was 
certain that there would be large numbers of errors, but 
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it seemed advisable to give boys the opportunity of showing 
some knowledge (and ignorance) of the contents of the Bible, 
and the opportunity of expressing in their own words the 
meaning conveyed to them by such words and phrases as 
religion, sin, prayer, I believe in God the Father. The 
result shows extraordinary ignorance, manifold crudities, 
and much that is full of thoughtfulness. 
Let me quote some marks of ignorance :— 


Historical books of the Old Testament include Solomon, 
Bartholomew, Timothy, Jesse, Samson, Juda, Psalms. 

The books of the Prophets include Job, Jobe, Joebe, 
Psalms, Nathaniel, Ishmael, Elijah, Elisha, Ahab, Judas, 
Amalaki. 

The writers of the four Gospels were generally given 
correctly : one said the writer of the four was St Paul: 
another, St Luke: James wrote one Gospel. 

The number of groups to whom Paul wrote Epistles is 
legion. Apart from those included in the canon of Scripture 
these are given: Pharisees, Jews, Gentiles, Mohammedans, 
Greeks, heathens, Sadducees, Nazarenes, Herodians, Galileans, 
Amalakites, Damascans, Macedonians, Gallipeans, Cilesians. 

Fifth Form boys add Assyrians, Israelites, Goloshians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Philistines; and a member of the 
Sixth adds Theodocians. 


Crudities. 


A religious man ought to always have clean thoughts 
in his mind and never blaspheme. He should not be 
a miser, but spend his money on charities. 


Jesus was human in form, but very holy inside. 


Jesus came to the earth as a man and lived and 
behaved as a man, but he went back to Heaven more 
of an angel. 


Jesus Christ did his daily work, but when he was 
tempted to leave off a bit earlier or put putty in joints 
he had a good strong mind, and could overcome the 
baser thoughts. 

The Inward Light means the light that keeps you 
merry and alive. If you had no Inward Light you 
would be sulky and dull. 

The Bible is a collection of short stories. They were 
nearly always written by popular and well-known men. 

A member of the Sixth Form who is reading Science 
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says: The Bible is a collection of books compiled by 
order of Henry VIII. in 1611, after the Hampton 
Court Conference. 


Mr Cook was a very religious man. On Sunday he 
went to Church morning and evening. In the week- 
days he did natural history, botany. He took his 
son round the woods and went long tramps, stopping at 
any bush or tree he did not recognise at a glance... . 
Three times every month he went into town to see how 
his business was getting on. 


Some Answers containing a Certain Amount of Promise. 


Fourth Form. 


What is meant by ‘“‘ I believe in God the Father ”’ is 
that you believe in God the Father of all mankind and 
feel that you can speak to him as you would to your 
real father, and know that you will be heard. 


The Inward Light in a man is the Spirit of God 
which, when once shining brightly, cannot be concealed. 
It is the best thing a man can have. 


_ Sin is doing wrong. Salvation is being saved from 
sin. 
Christ’s purpose in telling the story of the Prodigal 
Son was to show people that it was not wise to dash into 
life without any aim. 


Prayer is a silent talk with God. 


Fifth Form. 


I believe in an unseen being, whom we call God, 
dwelling in each of us as a Father of all, making all men 
brothers. 


I do not believe in God as a Father, but as Love and 
Humanity. He is not a King, but a Thought, which 
helps me to live as straight a life as lam able. I do not 
believe in life everlasting. The only part of you which 
lives for ever is the thought of you in other people’s 
minds. If you live a good life then you will live for 
ever in other people’s memories. 


I believe in God the Father ; that is, that there is a 
God who is the Father of each individual human being 
on this earth; a Father who really cares just as much 
for one individual as for another; a Father who is 
interested in everyone and everything they do; a 
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Father who is hurt when we do wrong; and a Father in 
whom we ought to trust. I believe in life everlasting. 
I believe that when we die we do not cease to live, but 
we live a more perfect life. Life never ends, for when we 
finish this one we start a more glorious one. Death is 
not the sunset but the sunrise of our lives. 


Prayer is the communion of man with God the 
Father. Sin is the letting of the lower self gain power 
over the higher in thought and action. The Inward 
Light has no ending; it brightens and deepens as the 
knowledge of God in a man grows and his ideals become 
higher and higher. 


In all physical affairs Christ was quite human. The 
Divinity comes in when his character is considered. 


The things of permanent value in the Bible are 
numerous. (1) A masterpiece in English literature. 
(2) God’s dealings with men. (8) The life and teaching 
of Christ. (4) Instruction to Christians. 


Siath Form. 
Christ’s purpose in telling the parable of the Prodigal 


Son was to give his hearers an idea of what a human 
father can forgive when his son truly repents, and to 
leave it to their imaginations to think how much more a 
Divine Power could forgive transgression. 


The last question was often badly answered. There 
were far too many answers without thought, giving a con- 
ventional notion of religion, e.g.:— 


A religious man spends most of his time thinking 
about God and Christ. A religious man living in S. 
would get up early in the morning and go to Church 
and pray to God for nearly an hour: he would take 
the Communion Service, and after that read religious 
books. 


On the other hand, there were answers like these :— 


Upper Fifth. 


A man who takes his part in the education work of 
his town and tries to make it possible for all the children 
in the worst part of the town to have a better education 
and physical training, is doing the work of Christ and is 
therefore doing religious work. 
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Siaith Form. 


By worship I do not understand just going to Church 
or religious services, and praising God by word of 
mouth, and listening to long, serious, and generally 
uninteresting sermons on reconstruction, etc. That 
is not my idea of worship—something easily accom- 
plished — something ritualistic— something performed 
every Sunday. My idea of worship is entirely different— 
something really hard and difficult to perform, namely, 
trying to do the thing God would have me to do in 
ordinary everyday life. 


Evidently these boys held Dr Caird’s view of religion, 
though they would_have expressed it in less felicitous lan- 
age : “‘ A man’s real religion, whatever his verbal creed, is 
his attitude of mind and will to that which he thinks highest 
and most real in life.” 

I finished examining the papers with the feeling expressed 
by one boy at the foot of his answers: ‘‘ N.B.—It is absolutely 
impossible to answer this paper in one hour: it needs a life- 
time.” 

The examination was on religious knowledge, and I make 
no suggestion that religious knowledge can take the place of 
religious experience. The Faith which is essential to Chris- 
tianity, it has been said, is a much deeper thing than an 
intellectual acceptance of certain ideas or doctrines. “ It is 
not only a belief in truth (cognitive) but a surrender to truth 
(volitional).” A christianity of experience is greater than a 
christianity of notions. But the knowledge is needed if there 
is to be a sturdy christianity built on a solid foundation. 
The boy is shy about his religion, but Public School boys 
have shown recently that many are groping after religious 
experience and religious knowledge. Many want to “ get 
at’ God and serve Him, a God of reason and will and love, 
a God who shares life with them and belongs to all mankind. 
Before the war many Public School boys were profoundly 
dissatisfied with the conditions of life prevailing in England, 
and were determined to undertake some national service for 
love of country: they saw the curse of softness and apathy, 
of mercenary sloth and national indifference, and the blessing 
of “love for something or other, be it love for family, 
humanity, or God.” The author. of The Upton Letters was 
not dreaming in a realm cut off from reality when he wrote : 
“ Most boys have in various degrees a religious sense. That 
is to say, that they have moments when they are conscious 
of the Fatherhood of God, of redemption from sin, of the 
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indwelling of a Holy Spirit. They have moments when they 
see all that they might be and are not—moments when they 
would rather be pure than impure, unselfish rather than self- 
absorbed, kind rather than unkind, brave rather than 
cowardly ;:: moments when they perceive, however dimly, 
that happiness lies in activity and kindliness, and when they 
would give much never to have stained their conscience 
with evil.” 

It is our privilege as it is our duty to co-operate with 
parents in ministering to those moments, helping to give 
an intellectual basis. 

First of all, we can teach the Bible constructively and 
reasonably, and in invoking its authority we are bound to 
show the vigorous use of reason and conscience. 

Secondly, parents and masters can stimulate older boys 
to think about the meaning of personality ; the personality 
of A and B; personality in general; characteristics of 
personality such as reason, will, and love; a definition of 
personality as “ self-realisation plus a keen perception of 
other individualities.”” Then will come thoughts about the 
personality of Jesus Christ and of God. 

Thirdly, we can accustom boys in considering the idea of 
God to think of an immanent God rather than a transcen- 
dental God, that is, to think of an indwelling God. It is not 
difficult for them to think of a thought or idea dwelling in 
every man: it is not difficult for them to get the habit of 
thinking of an indwelling God. ‘“ Know ye not that ye are a 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? ” 

Fourthly, we can strive for the ideal set out by the 
Master of Wellington College: ‘‘ But all these scripture 
lessons, chapel services, and confirmation preparation will be 
powerless to produce a Christian education, if they be not 
held together by every lesson and by the whole life of the 
School. Industry and obedience, truthfulness and fidelity to 
duty, unselfishness and thoroughness, must form the soil 
without which no religious plant can grow; and these are 
taught and learnt in the struggle with Latin prose, or mathe- 
matics, or French grammar, or scientific formule; as well 
as in the cricket field, on the football ground, in the give 
and take, the pains and the pleasures of daily life.” 


HEADMASTER. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tur Rev. Proresson JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


In an article suggested by Ferdinand Morel’s monograph upon 
Dionysius the Areopagite, M. Emile Lombard discusses the relations 
between mysticism and introversion (Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie, 1920, pp. 279-807), with special reference to religious 
psychology. He takes “introversion’’ to mean the centripetal 
tendencies of mystical neurosis, quoting Morel’s analysis of the 
Areopagite’s mind as characterised by the two symptoms of in- 
tellectual asceticism and reverie, and rightly protesting that “ intro- 
version,” in the sense of self-absorption, is not an equivalent for the 
mystical experience. He points out the defects of the Areopagite’s 
mysticism, especially its idea of access to God being reserved for an 
obscure intuition, and also of a semi-Oriental nostalgia of the divine 
element. This deviation from Christian practice, however, failed to 
maintain itself ‘“‘ against the apostolic tradition which subordinates 
ecstasy to life and the prestige of charismata to the demands of love.” 
A protest is entered on behalf of Dionysius by Professor John Howley 
in Psychology and Mystical Experience (Kegan Paul). The first part 
of the book deals with the psychological phenomena of conversion 
and retreats, the second with what the author loosely calls “ Intro- 
version.” He asserts that ‘“‘ those who see in the Mystica Theologica 
of Dionysius mere neo-Platonism are mainly scholars who see only the 
negative process in Christian mystical experience and who fail to see 
in the Christian mystic the positive element.” His analytic criticisni 
is keen ; the book is a proof of the interest with which scholars in the 
Roman Church follow contemporary investigations into mystical 
philosophy. But he has to admit the moral dangers of passivity or 
contemplative absorption which M. Lombard has noted. Spiritists, 
faith healers, Christian Scientists, and New Thought folk, he agrees, 
“look to find the Beyond, and they find themselves, to their own 
destruction.”” This dangerous type of quietism is attributed, it is 
true, to “‘ certain non-Catholic circles in England,” but the mystical 
movement can hardly be divided up ecclesiastically.1. Baron von 

1 A better discussion is that of Mr R. H. Thouless in Theology (February), 
pp. 67-79. 
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Hiigel’s paper on “ Christianity and the Supernatural ” (Constructive 
Quarterly, December 1920) is-an address to young Oxford, which 
pleasantly describes the main features and functions of what the 
writer considers to be Christian supernaturalism. He admits that 
“noble, truly supernatural devotedness ”’ is by no means confined to 
the Roman Church, but naturally cites his instances from that 
communion. In speaking about celibacy he curtly mentions “ subtle 
explainers away of the renunciation, visible as well as invisible, 
preached and practised broadcast by the central figures of the Synoptic 
Gospels.” But it is seldom that rhetoric clashes with historical fact, 
in this delightful and intimate address. Theologically there is much 
more to be found about true mystical Christianity in Bishop Temple’s 
Fellowship with God (Macmillan). It is a volume of sermons, but the 
sermons generally probe the mind, and four of them especially, those 
on “ The Essence of Idolatry,” “‘ The Spirit and the World,” ‘‘ Other- 
worldliness,” and ‘“‘ The Philosophy of the Incarnation,” contain 
excellent material for a sound view of the subject. ‘* Mystics think 
they touch the divine,” said Father Tyrrell, “‘ when they have only 
blurred the human form in a cloud of words.” It is specially grateful 
to find sermons which teach, without frothy eloquence, and teach the 
core of true inwardness in Christianity. Bishop Temple’s sermons 
have this quality. His book on The Universality of Christ (Student 
Christian Movement) has litile that is new to readers of his other works, 
but it puts briefly some salient aspects of Christianity. The opening 
chapter on the use and abuse of the comparative method has a much- 
needed warning against facile tolerance. He has “ quite deliberately 
revived,” in his account of the individual human Jesus, “in substance 
a part, at least, of the contention of Nestorius, in the belief that a more 
adequate psychology can, without any disastrous theological con- 
sequences, do justice to those aspects of truth by which he was 
specially impressed.” Professor H. R. Mackintosh’s trenchant essay 
upon “Christianity and Absolute Idealism” (Church Quarterly 
Review, April) concludes that Christianity cannot afford to ally itself 
with any theory of speculative metaphysics like absolutism, since the 
latter (a) involves the claim that ultimate truth belongs to philosophy, 
not to religion; (b) involves a theory of God as the all-inclusive 
Unity which fails to satisfy the religious instinct; and (c) tends to 
dissolve human individuality. Mr A. C. Bouquet’s volume, Is 
Christianity the Final Religion? (Macmillan), approaches such questions 
rather from the angle of an interest in writers like Troeltsch. The 
book is described as “‘ a candid enquiry, with the materials for an 
opinion.” It is written in full view of modern speculation about 
possible substitutes for Christianity and proposals for its restatement, 
like those of Mr Clutton Brock and Mr H. G. Wells. Mr Bouquet 
puts the case for a personalistic interpretation of the universe, and 
lays stress upon the broad racial appeal of Christianity as such an 
interpretation, rather than upon its adequacy as a religion for the 
needs of men. He is alive to the need of restatement, and offers 
suggestions with a view to this, mainly prompted by Troeltsch’s 
arguments, holding that Christianity is “in essence the common 
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world religion of the future, for whose triumph and dominance we 
must all work.”” The book will bring before many readers problems 
which are of vital, contemporary importance ; it is both candid and 
stimulating. Mr G. Clive Binyon’s The Christian Faith and the Social 
Revolution (S.P.C:K.) recognises the same need for restating Chris- 
tianity, but proposes that this should be in terms of socialism. By 
“ revolution ” the author explains that he means a radical change of 


‘ principle. Socialism, as he reads it, contains a moral idealism which 


is fundamentally Christian and ought to be recovered by the modern 
Church. The five chapters of the book deal largely with the Old 
Testament, for Mr Binyon believes that “‘ the social idealism of the 
Law and the Prophets is a permanent and essential element in the 
Christian faith.”” With this he groups the “‘ Communist ”’ experiment 
in the primitive Jerusalem Church, and infers that fresh light will be 
thrown on Christian life and theology by an assimilation of socialist 
ideals. 

The most remarkable contribution to Old Testament theology is 
the edition of ‘“‘ Job’ in the International Critical Commentary, by the 
late Dr Driver and by Professor G. B. Gray. Dr Driver had laid the 
basis for this edition in an exhaustive set of philological notes; these, 
with the commentary upon eight or nine chapters, have been supple- 
mented and edited by Dr Gray, who writes the introduction to the 
whole work. One admirable feature is the printing of the translation 
at the head of each page. This adds greatly to the ease and profit 
of reading the book. Dr Gray argues that no proof for a Babylonian 
source of Job has been made out, that the text of the third cycle of 
speeches (chaps. xxv.—xxviii.) has been mutilated, that chaps. xxxii.— 
xxxvii. did not form part of the original book but were composed by a 
different author, and that xl. 6—xlii. 1 were later additions. Job was 
written, he thinks, in the fifth century B.c., and aimed “‘ not at solving 
the entire problem of suffering, but at vindicating God and the latent 
worth of human nature against certain conclusions drawn from a 
partial observation of life.” The scholarship of the commentary is, 
naturally, first-rate; ‘‘ Driver and Gray” will be a name in the 
criticism of the book, and the immense pains which have been spent 
upon its production will be certain of grateful recognition. Professor 
K6nig’s paper upon ‘“‘ The Problem of Suffering in the Light of the 
Book of Job ” (Eapository Times, May) assumes that the book of Job 
does offer a theory of suffering ; indeed, that it regards suffering as 
“intended partly as a means of strengthening against faithlessness 
in the battle of life; partly as a punishment of the sins of which men 
are guilty ; partly as a means of purifying individuals and nations ; 
and finally as” part of the order of a universe which, even in its 
relatively small element of suffering and evil, yet shows a wise and 
good Creator. 

Professor Welch’s articles on Jeremiah in The Expositor for February 
and April argue ably that the prophet was conscious from the first 
of a message to the world which asserted absolute moral standards. 
The glory and the tragedy of the prophet’s career lie in this, that 
his conception of religion as a matter between God and the penitent 
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soul leads him to sit “a little loose to Judaism,” and to regard the 
temple and sacrifices as at best secondary elements. Dr Welch’s 
argument is based on some acute criticism of the Hebrew text, and 
it offers independent views of the prophetic material, which are 
maintained against critics like Cornill, Duhm, and Peake. Jeremiah 
does not furnish any texts for Professor Burney’s volume on The Gospel 
in the Old Testament (T. & T. Clark), which contains twenty sermons 
of definite, up-to-date teaching, mainly from the Prophets and the 
Psalter. Some of them are marked by the recent war. But the 
author’s contention is larger than any local or temporary issue ; he 
argues that “‘ the Old Testament story points forward to Christ, who 
draws together in His single person its different spiritual ideals, 
and fulfils beyond all human expectation their highest possibilities.” 
There are passages of sound historical and psychological insight in this 
book. In The Expositor (March, pp. 217-288) Professor T. H. 
Robinson discusses particularly the element of ecstasy in the Old 
Testament prophets, arguing that the majority of their extant oracles 
are transcripts of ecstatic visions, and that it was the ecstatic trance 
which arrested the attention of the prophet’s contemporaries and 
prepared the way for their recognition of his message. This ecstatic 
element, he points out, is specially prominent in Ezekiel, whose 
symbolical actions are characteristic of the ecstatic state. These 
symbols of Ezekiel form the subject of a careful exegetical and 
psychological study which R..P. D. Buzy concludes in the April 
number of the Revue Biblique ; his pages are a fresh contribution to 
the subject, and written with characteristic lucidity. 

Dr W. O. E. Oesterley’s Immortality and the Unseen W orid (S.P.C.K.) 
is a study in Old Testament religion which starts from the postulate 
that two different beliefs are reflected in the Old Testament, one the 
popular belief about Sheol as a dim, gloomy sphere, the other an official, 
higher belief; the former led to ancestor-worship and a cult of the 
dead in general, the latter confined Jahweh’s interest, and there- 
fore the interest of believers, to the living. The method involves a 
study of the folk-lore of the Hebrews, including necromancy and 
demonology. Dr Oesterley explains the significance of these for the 
popular belief, and concludes by indicating the rise of a real belief in 
immortality, after the exile. The zenith of the belief he finds, not 
in Isaiah xxvi. 19, nor even in Dan. xii. 2, but in Pss. Ixxiii. and 
Cxxxix., i.e. in the conviction of God’s omnipresence and of His justice. 
The argument is vividly illustrated. Dr Oesterley invests the subject 
with real interest, and succeeds in showing the strange subsoil upon 
which the conviction of immortality ultimately grew up, within 
Judaism. One of his theories is that the Genesis-stories of creation 
and the fall presuppose immortality as the normal state of man, 
the abnormal thing being death. The evolution of this paradisal 
myth is traced at length by A. Causse in the Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions (1920, pp. 289-815). His paper on “ Le jardin d’Elohim et la 
source de vie ’”’ shows how the myth became eschatological, as time 
passed, the dream and hope of bliss in terms of an Oriental oasis with the 
tree and the water as symbols of vitality. M. Causse also writes a 
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bright appreciation of the Jewish wisdom in the Revue @ histoire et de 
philosophie religieuses (pp. 45-60) ; he notes its good qualities, and also 
its defects, including a lack of “la foi mystique et l’élan pour action,” 
and an indifference to the messianic hope. In Gregorianum (January, 
pp. 117-121), the organ of the Roman Jesuits, A. Parenti explains 
Eccles. iii. 21 as an allusion to the Essene view that the human soul 
flew upward after death, and denies that the verse refers to the 
immortality of the soul. In Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofici 
e Religiosi (1921, pp. 46-66) B. Motzo opens a study of the book of 
Wisdom by emphasising its dependence upon Enoch (xci.—civ.), and by 
dating it a.p. 89-40, when the hardships of the Jews under the Romans 
raised with particular acuteness the problem of providence. 

In a pamphlet upon The Old Testament Conception of Atonement 
fulfilled by Christ (Oxford University Press), Professor Burney 
disputes Dr Rashdall’s recent views of the Atonement, argues that 
“his conception of sacrifice is radically incorrect,” and develops 
the view that Jesus consciously enacted the réle of the Servant of 
Jahweh more than once. A general and popular volume, Can We 
Know Jesus ? (Robert Scott), has been written by Mr Henry Wallace. 
It faces the difficulties felt by many to-day about Jesus and the 
Gospels, discusses His ruling ideas, and offers a suggestive estimate of 
His person and career. There is room for such a work, and the 
. pages of this book show competence as well as insight. Professor 
C. H. Turner’s inaugural lecture on The Study of the New Testament 
(Oxford : The Clarendon Press) has a number of acute remarks, and a 
number of surprising opinions. Among the latter is the cheerful 
confidence that the North Galatian theory has been finally ‘“‘ swept 
from the field,’’ that Hebrews was written to induce Jerusalemite 
Christians ‘“‘ to jettison their traditions and their patriotism,” and 
that “things strangled ” did not belong to the original text of the 
decree in Acts xv. There is more likelihood in his remark that “‘in 
the lower or textual criticism all the new discoveries, all the new 
researches, point in the one direction of an increased value to be set 
upon the ‘ Western ’ text,” and that W and D, the two oldest of the 
“Western ” Greek MSS., are probably to be localised in Egypt. In 
connection with this problem of the versions, some recent work upon 
the Vulgate version deserves mention. Mr J.M. Harden has published 
a cheap, convenient, and scholarly Dictionary of the Vulgate New 
Testament (S.P.C.K.), based upon Dr H. J. White’s text. H. J. 
Vogels has written Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der lateinischen 
Apokalypse-Uebersetzung (Diisseldorf, 1920), full of valuable sug- 
gestions about the pre-Hieronymian Latin versions in Africa and in 
Europe. Also, the publication last year of the Pauline epistles in 
Mr Horner’s Coptic Version of the New Testament (Clarendon Press) 
gives Professor Leipoldt the opportunity, in The Church Quarterly 
Review (April, pp. 33-68), of paying a handsome tribute to this 
“ master-work.” Leipoldt’s authority as a Coptic expert lends weight 
to his opinions upon the characteristics of the version. He considers 
that it hardly ‘“‘ can have originated later than the third century,” 
and points out some of its important data for the exegesis and textual 
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criticism of the New Testament. Thus, “a sign of the exactness 
with which the Sahidic translates is to be found in Matt. xvi. 18. To 
translate the Sahidic text exactly the rendering must be chosen : 
‘ But I also say to thee, Thou art Peter.’ The meaning is: first, God 
gives Peter a revelation, then also Jesus tells Peter something. The 
Sahidic renders the text faithfully.” As for the canon, Professor 
Leipoldt considers it likely ‘‘ that the Revelation at the beginning 
formed an undisputed part of the Sahidic Bible. Did it remain so ? 
In Egypt Greek criticism found less matter for attack in the Revela- 
tion than elsewhere. Perhaps, because here the authority of 
Athanasius regulated the questions of the canon. Perhaps, also, 
because in Egypt the interest in the world to come was greater than 
elsewhere.” As for the old Syriac version of the Gospels, Lagrange 
has now finished his survey (Revue Biblique, xxix. 382 f., xxx. 11 f.), 
which differs from the estimate of Professor Burkitt. Lagrange 
attaches weight to the evidence of W, the Freer manuscript, as 
corroborating, by its Western characteristics, the theory that “the 
old Syriac version saw the light on the circumference of the Syrian 
world, in some monastery” in or near Egypt, about the period of 
Eusebius of Cesarea. He attributes, for example, its harmonising 
elements not so much to the influence of Tatian as to the Greek manu- 
script, of Egyptian provenance, which it followed. 

As for the inner criticism of the Gospels, there is comparatively 
little of importance to be chronicled. Professor Turner’s lecture 
contains some acute criticism of the agreement of Matthew and Luke 
as against Mark, and he confesses, “‘ I feel increasingly the difficulty 
of bringing the whole of the [Fourth] Gospel into relationship with the 
fisherman of Galilee, and take refuge provisionally in the hypothesis 
that John of Ephesus, the beloved disciple, was a youthful follower of 
our Lord at Jerusalem, to whom His Jerusalem ministry would have 
been specially familiar.” He concludes with some textual conjectures 
of interest, e.g. that capmds is a primitive error for xatpos in Mark iv. 
29, and that ¢0auBowro in Mark x. 82 should be é@auSeiro. In 
Mark xvi. 1 he argues that D k are correct in omitting the names of 
the holy women who brought spices. Even if this were so, it would 
not remove Joanna from the gospel narrative, since Luke xxiv. 10 
preserves her name. And this is important for a theory in The 
Contemporary Review (March), proposed by Mr W. W. Holdsworth, 
who follows up a suggestion by Dr Sanday and some other scholars 
that Joanna the wife of Herod’s steward was Luke’s authority for 
some special traditions in the Third Gospel. Mr Holdsworth’s theory 
is that sections like i.—ii., iii. 1-2, 12-88, iv. 16-80, v. 1-11, vii. 11-17, 
36-50, viii. 1-8, ix. 51—xviii. 14, xix. 1-27, xxii. 14-84, xxiii.—xxiv. 
form a continuous document composed by Joanna, instead of being 
partly due to a common source for Matthew and Luke or to oral 
tradition handed down, as Harnack thought, by the daughters of 
Philip. Mr T. H. Weir’s Variants in the Gospel Reports (Paisley : 
Alexander Gardner) is the contribution of an Aramaic expert to the 
problem of the New Testament text; it contains some original 
suggestions by way of proving that “ many of the variants of the Greek 
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texts disappear when turned back into the original Hebrew or Aramaic 
out of which they sprang.”” Thus he explains the addition of “* new ”’ 
to “‘ tomb ” in John xix. 41 and Matt. xxvii. 60, or to “ covenant ” in 
Luke xxii. 20, by the fact that in Aramaic the word for “ one” or 
““a”’ closely resembles the word for “‘new.’’ Some of the conjectures 
are more curious and ingenious than convincing, and Mr Weir handi- 
caps his case by assuming that the Synoptic Gospels go back to a 
common Hebrew original. But the book has material which deserves 
careful study. Professor R. H. Kennett’s The Last Supper (Cam- 
bridge : W. Heffer) properly points out that the words of Jesus about 
His body and blood could not be taken or meant literally; Jesus 
meant the disciples to regard Him as their passover lamb on this 
occasion, since He had come to help them by His teaching and by the 
example of His death, to trust in God who could do for them what He 
had done for their fathers long ago. Dr Kennett argues that neither 
in the Old Testament nor in the New is there any consciousness of 
“ covenant-making through participation in a mystic life ”—however 
that may have lain at the origin of the rite in ancient days. It is a 
clear, candid little book. But the interpretation of Luke xxii. 15 as 
an unfulfilled desire is doubtful ; and in any case it is not absolutely 
essential to the hypothesis propounded. Dr R. H. Charles, in The 
Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce (Williams & Norgate), is 
vigorous and definite. The New Testament exegesis is more drastic 
than impressive ; that Mark x. 2-12 has been tampered with, that 
Matt. xix. 1-9 does not depend upon it, and that 1 Cor. vii. 1la@ is an 
interpolation by “‘ some scribe who misunderstood wholly the words 
of Christ as quoted by the apostle ’—these and other positions are 
questionable. But upon them Dr Charles reaches to the conclusion 
that the New Testament does not forbid remarriage after divorce to 
the innocent party. Experts will require to pronounce upon the 
evidence from Jewish sources, which sounds shaky to an outsider. 
Bat Dr Charles is provocative and stimulating, at any rate, and his 
book is a considered challenge to ordinary issues of the subject.? 

In the light of the Delphi inscription Professor Bacon (Harvard 
Theological Review, April) reopens the vexed problem of the chronology 
in Acts. By persisting in identifying Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem 
with Gal. ii. 1-10 he makes out that the Crucifixion took place in 
29, Paul’s conversion in 88, the Jerusalem Council in 48, and Paul’s 
arrest at Jerusalem in 55. Professor A. M. Pope, in The Expositor 
(May), proposes a new theory of the origin of Romans. Chaps. 
i—xi. are taken as the reproduction of Paul’s speech at the council 
of Jerusalem; chaps. xii—xiv. present “the substance of the 
decrees in a homily upon Christian conduct in general”; chap. xv., 
written some years later, is a covering letter to the Christians at 
Rome; and chap. xvi. is a letter of recommendation given to Phebe, 
“who was probably on his way to Ephesus.” This theory largely 


1 Dr Mingana (Interpreter, January) shows that the Eastern (Syrian) Church 
regarded marriage simply as a natural human means f propagating the species, 
and therefore that anything which hindered cohabitation for this end was con- 
sidered sufficient reason for breaking the tie. 
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depends upon the assumption of an early date for Galatians, how- 
ever, as if the latter epistle were written on Paul’s journey to Jeru- 
salem. Such a theory is explicitly set aside by Professor Burton in 
his recent edition of Galatians in the International Critical Com- 
‘mentary (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). This edition is perhaps the 
largest in existence on the epistle, with over 600 pages to the six 
chapters of the text. But 160 pages are devoted to an appendix 
which contains linguistic materia] for the New Testament in general, 
and here as well as in the commentary proper Professor Burton has 
catered richly for the student. He accepts Zahn’s restatement of 
the South Galatian theory, identifying the meeting of Gal. ii. with 
Acts xv., and pointing out that the former passage implies clearly 
‘“‘ not that Peter and Paul were in sharp antagonism to one another, 
representatives of opposing factions, but that, while they did not 
altogether agree in their conceptions of religious truth, and while 
Peter lacked the steadiness of vision necessary-to make him stand 
firmly for the more liberal view, yet neither he nor James directly 
opposed Paul’s view, or his claim to be an apostle of Christ.” The 
notes show careful, thorough work. The linguistic data are dis- 
played with an accuracy which is far from common, and the exegesis 
is most deliberate. Almost simultaneously an entire number of the 
Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift (i. 3, 1920) is devoted to a couple of articles 
upon the problems of Gal. iii. Lyder Brun (pp. 1-52), like Professor 
Burton, agrees that Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. 1-85 are two different 
accounts of the same episode, and incidentally that Titus was not 
circumcised (Gal. ii. 3). His article goes into minute details of 
exegesis, and emerges with a series of conclusions which are becoming 
fairly recognised to-day by those who decline to take speculative 
views of Acts xv. Anton Fridrichsen’s article (pp. 53-76) is an 
equally careful study of Paul’s defence in Gal. i. He argues that 
there must have been a party in the Palestinian Church who favoured 
emancipation from the law, and that Paul’s self-defence is unin- 
telligible apart from the criticism brought against him that his 
gospel of freedom was not original but derivative. The interesting 
hypothesis is that Paul is defending not only his apostolic authority 
against the charge of an unauthorised commission, but the originality 
of his gospel-message. Fridrichsen suggests that this “free” party 
included adherents of Stephen, perhaps men like Philip and Mnason ; 
anyhow, he argues that we must not assume the Jerusalem or 
Palestinian Church to have been composed entirely of strict Pharisaic 
Christians. One of Professor Burton’s novelties is the denial that 
Ta oTotxeia Tov Kkdowov Means for Paul the spirits or angels con- 
nected with the heavenly bodies; he returns to the older view that 
the phrase implies no more than rudimentary or elementary religious 
principles, that is, he agrees with Tertullian rather than with Justin 
Martyr on this point. The question has recently been debated in 
the Biblische Zeitschrift; but to judge from Kurze’s note (ibid., 1921, 
pp. 335-337), Professor Steinmann has not been able to convince 
everyone that ra oroyeia must denote elemental spirits in Paul’s 
vocabulary. Father Philip Coghlan has published a compact, 
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popular life of St Paul (Burns, Oates), which gives an outline of 
the apostle’s life and letters. He regards it “as deplorable that 
so few of our laity at the present day have even a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with” the apostle’s writings. 

In The Princeton Theological Review (January, pp. 64-95) Mr 
E. M. Wilson contends that the allusion to oil in James v. 14-15 is not 
medicinal, oil neither here nor in Mark vi. 13 being a panacea, but 
symbolical; the reference is to powers of miraculous healing tem- 
porarily possessed by the Church. M. Frank Olivier, in the Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie (1920, pp. 237 f.), makes out a good case for 
éexrupwOjcera in 2 Peter iii. 10. His article is an admirable study, 
full of knowledge and ingenuity. The textual point is small, but in 
proposing the conjecture the writer brings forward a quantity of 
really illustrative materia] for the whole epistle. The same is true of 
H. Delehayé’s paper in the Analecta Bollandiana (1921, pp. 20-49) upon 
the evolution of the term puaprus. A discussion upon this term has 
been going on in German periodicals, and Delehayé’s contribution is 
more than verbal. He rather underrates the “ red” significance of 
the term in Apoc. ii. 13, and in Acts xxii. 20. It is as likely that these 
saints were called “‘ martyrs ”’ because they were killed, as that they 
were killed because they were ‘“‘ martyrs” in the sense of witnesses.! 
The one does not exclude the other, at any rate. However, the “red ” 
meaning does appear in the Church of Smyrna’s letter on the death 
of Polykarp, and the distinction between “ martyr” and “ confessor ”’ 
in the letter from the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. Delehayé 
rejects Geffcken’s theory that saprus acquired philosophical associa- 
tions, and also Holl’s view that uaprus, originally an apostolic title, 
passed over to those who by their heroic death carried on the apostolic 
witness to Christ, because at their death they “‘ saw ” the supernatural 
world and the Lord Himself. ‘‘ Toutes les recherches de ces derniers 
temps nous semblent viciées par cette supposition que saprus, 
aboutissant 4 signifier l">homme qui donne sa vie pour la foi chrétienne, 
n’a pas cessé, au cours de son évolution, d’avoir le sens générique de 
témoin.”’ JAMES Morratrt. 


1 Delehayé’s view is that of Dr I. T. Beckwith, however, in his excellent 
tecent commentary on the Apocalypse. Dr Charles takes the opposite view. 








REVIEWS. 


The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. By Carveth Read, M.A. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1920.—Pp. 350. 


For many years the distinguished Lecturer on Comparative Psycho- 
logy in University College, London, has pursued his inquiries into 
the descent of man, the development from the animal to the human 
mind, and the origin and significance of magic and animism. The 
fruits of his researches are now presented in a volume which is through- 
out stimulating and suggestive even where one cannot agree with his 
conclusions. He has treated his subject as one of mental development, 
and his analysis is a distinct contribution to the effort to dissect the 
mind of men who, psychologically speaking, are not so far removed 
from ourselves as we may wish to think. The technical importance 
of such a book is obvious, and the author of The Metaphysics of 
Nature (1905) and Natural and Social Morals (1909) is well equipped 
for the treatment of the questions to which he has addressed himself. 
But it is no less obvious that the subject has a more practical interest. 
At an age vividly conscious of change and instability, the patient 
study of human development cannot ignore the practical and often 
impatient and even fanatical efforts to further this development. 
Although a student of human origins may be, as the author himself 
asserts, under no obligation to predict the future (p. 342), most of us 
are so affected by our notions of origins that our views of the past and 
of the future almost invariably influence each other. Moreover, 
Professor Carveth Read is led to conclusions which are not only 
pessimistic, but are inextricably bound up with his theories of the 
past and his general method of inquiry. A scientific study of mental 
development cannot in any case be indifferent to current conditions ; 
and the more one is impressed by anxious or even desperate attempts 
to shape the immediate future of humanity, the more keenly must 
one examine theories of man’s origin and the development of what the 
author is pleased to call man’s “‘ superstitions.” 

Professor Read urges that “‘ the human race has descended from 
some ape-like stock by a series of changes which began and, until 
recently, were maintained by the practice of hunting in pack for 
animal food, instead of being content with the fruits and other 
nutritious products of the tropical forest” (p. v). He works out 
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his hypothesis, which is not entirely a new one, fully and with special 
reference to the behaviour and habits of the pack. Here he finds the 
essentials of simple human society : co-operation and competition, 
sympathy and an elementary morality, and even germinal ideas of 
property rights (pp. 44, 56). In the hunting-pack are also the 
incentives to intelligence and knowledge; and since, in the animal 
kingdom outside man, mind and body constitute a single organism, 
we cannot cut off our mental history from our physical descent (p. 38). 
There is a certain ability even among animals (p. 40 seqg.), and the 
pre-human mind depended upon skill, and not merely upon instinct 
or imitation (pp. 10 and 48). In addition to this, life in the hunting- 
pack entails some difference of personality between leaders and 
followers (p. 21), and we are warned that, as regards savages, “ current 
speculations about fashion, imitation, tradition, crowd-psychology, 
are in danger of exaggeration, and overlook the patent facts of 
individualism ” (p. 35). With perfect justice Professor Read agrees 
that the savage has a certain independence of judgment (p. 86), and 
a considerable measure of individuality (p. 281). Accordingly, 
whether we work from the hunting-pack to primitive settled society, 
or from the latter back to the life of the higher animals, there is 
no impassable gap between the psychological characteristics of the 
higher animals and those of man. Professor Read insists upon the 
prevalence of ‘“‘ common-sense,’”’ which may even be said to be found 
among the higher brutes (p. 327). The essential difference appears 
when, in place of common-sense limited to present conditions and 
everyday routine, men are swayed by imagination, by beliefs of 
emotional origin and unchecked by common-sense and logic, which 
typically “‘ misrepresent the order of nature and the effective popula- 
tion of the world ” (p. 67). Though false and unverifiable, being due 
entirely to the imagination, the beliefs are apt to be inextricably 
blended with supreme common-sense, skill, and intelligence (cf. p. 124). 
They have been useful: “illusory” beliefs preserved order and 
cohesion, and, ‘‘ perverse as it may seem, imaginations utterly false 
have had their share in promoting ‘ progress’” (pp. 69 seqg.). In 
effect, Professor Read’s conclusion is virtually that of Sir James 
Frazer, who, in Psyche’s Task, described at length the influence of 
“ superstition ’’ on the growth of beneficial social institutions. 
Common-sense, magic, and animism are the competing categories 
in the interpretation of the world (p. 110) ; and while magic, in spite 
of its crudity, rests upon some idea of uniformity of causation, 
animism, on the other hand, introduces arbitrary agencies. Professor 
Read, however, cuts the knots by relying upon the view that dreams 
were the chief cause of the belief in spirits, although he justly notes 
the really important fact that not all dreams are regarded as significant 
(pp. 156, 159). But he passes in a singularly facile manner from the 
belief in ghosts to the worship of the ancestors of chiefs or heroes, 
some of whom became gods and the main source of the authority of 
the chiefs or kings descended from them (pp. 69, 145). He is on much 
safer ground, however, when he shows how the prevalence and 
importance of Shamanism depended upon the absence of chiefs (p. 218), 
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and how conceptions of the spirit-world are throughout affected by 
social and political organisation (p. 188). Here, indeed, there is 
room for really solid work, and it is instructive to observe that he 
considers that animism is rapidly losing ground in civilisations of our 
modern type (ib.), but in the sequel is filled with gloomy forebodings 
touching the future of our own civilisation (pp. 342 seq.). 

It is also instructive to observe that, as might be expected, 
totemism fits with difficulty into Professor Read’s scheme, and that 
he considers that its importance for religion has been exaggerated 
(pp. 293 and 825). Magic and animism “seem to spring up in 
primitive minds by psychological necessity ... but the case of 
totemism is different ” (p. 297). To this, however, it can be replied 
that totemism may be illustrated mutatis mutandis by the “‘ Teddy- 
bear ” stage of child-growth. Moreover, it is typically pre-anthropo- 
morphic ; and, since the animal is treated by totemist and child 
alike as in some sense personal, the theory of-the development of 
human personality isinvolved. Asa matter of fact, a sort of totemism, 
or rather of animal symbolism, sometimes appears to be an escape 
from an inadequate or unsatisfying anthropomorphism, and the 
problem really involves conceptions of personality which Professor 
Read has left untouched. None the less, it is significant that he points 
out that a totem needs the alliance of a hero to anthropomorphise it 
(p. 821), and that the spirit animal-guardian of the American Indians 
is a “‘ noble sort of mysticism ” (p. 824). The fact is that totemism 
is a veritable system wherein the totem in some measure functions 
like the god of anthropomorphic religion; and this sub-anthropo- 
morphic cult is not explained by the easy assumption that it originated 
in the animal or plant-names conferred upon groups. To suppose 
that totemism arose from a belief in the “ magical or spiritual 
connection between men and animals of the same name ”’ (p. 310), 
once more, merely cuts the knot. 

An essential part of Professor Read’s theory is that the useful 
“*illusory ”’ beliefs, “‘ superstitions,” and so forth, served to give elders 
“ enough prestige to preserve tradition and custom when the leader 
of the hunt was no longer conspicuous in authority. A magic-working 
gerontocracy was the second form of society; and the third form 
was governed by a wizard-king or a priest-king, or by a king supported 
by wizards or priests ” (p. vi). When, in some way, the organisation 
of the primitive hunting-pack weakened, “‘ it was through belief in 
magic that some sort of leadership and subordination were re- 
established ” (p. 253). As for religion, it arose ‘‘ with the differentia- 
tion of superior beings—heroic, ancestral, or other gods—from common 
ghosts” (p. 184). Yet, on the other hand, since Professor Read 
recognises pack-leaders and men of individuality even among primitive 
peoples, there were surely superior “‘ ghosts” from the first; and 
since magic involves a magician, who may be “ sorcerer ”’ or “ priest ” 
(cf. p. 254), men of conspicuous personality would surely date from 
the beginning of magic. It is difficult to see how, on the author’s own 
showing, religion is ‘‘ very probably ” of later growth than magic 
(p. 197). He rightly regards the two as antithetical (p. 221), but it is 
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very difficult to understand how “ at some stage after the rise of 
animism” religious practices could be “added” to the magical, 
and that at this stage “there is no sense of opposition between 
magic and religion ” (p. 195). One cannot but view all this theorising 
upon the absolute development of thought with utter scepticism. 
After all, the fundamental difficulties are quite clearly recognised by 
Professor Read himself. Social degeneration is not uncommon 
(p. 804); there may be a retrogression from animism to magic (p. 175), 
or a retrogradation (pp. 189 seg. and 208); ‘the spiritualising of 
magic and the despiritualising of religion are both real processes of 
evolution ” (p. 207). The spell becomes a prayer or once was one, and 
the sorcerer and the priest change réles (p. 254). This being so, in 
the world of thought we have to build upon data derived from all 
stages ; and the study of mental development in the race has not yet 
become scientific because it has sought to form some single, simple, 
and absolute evolution based upon an a priori selection of appropriate 
data, and cannot distinguish between the child-like and the child-ish, 
between childhood and senility in the history of particular beliefs 
and practices. 

Professor Read is at pains to insist upon the benefits that have 
emerged from man’s superstitious and imaginary beliefs. A balance 
of good may be found (p. 268). Natural selection favoured the 
superstitions within certain limits (p. 70, ¢f. p. vi), and Nature has 
not spared the “‘ folly, horror, and iniquity which take up so much 
space in the retrospect of human life” (p. 292). In these circum- 
stances his pessimistic outlook for the future is surely ill founded. 
On his own standpoint, if we consider what natural selection has 
achieved, surely we may trust it to look after the future? Perhaps 
we have become too acutely conscious of human vicissitudes, but this 
will hardly affect the fact that it will be as potent in the future as in 
the past. Or can man interfere with Nature as the superstitious 
savage thought he could? Really, we need further light upon Pro- 
fessor Read’s conception of man’s place in Nature, since others, no 
doubt, will view natural selection as a Deus ex machina, as much a 
deity as any of the anthropomorphic agencies whereby the savage 
explained phenomena. When the savage says “a spirit did it,” he 
saves himself further trouble (p. 340). We must be excused if we 
suspect that to a future age natural selection, instinct, and some 
other handy terms will be regarded very much as we regard the 
demons and spirits of our less scientific brethren. For these, too, 
were an explanation of some phenomena. 

Professor Read leaves off at the very point where the real problems 
of to-day begin. It does not avail to reiterate “ illusions,” ‘‘ super- 
stitions,” and the rest, when Vaihinger has illustrated almost ad 
nauseam the widespread use of fictions, and all that their use implies. 
What matters it if the lapsing beliefs are “‘ noble and venerable,” if 
they are false (p. 348)? Are they, as Polybius said, merely to keep 
the multitude in check by ‘“‘ mysterious terrors and scenic effects ” ? 1 


1 Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, p. 4, who refers to 
similar sentiments from Critias, Diodorus Siculus, and others. 
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We recall the Bolshevik watch-word that religion is an opiate; and 
there can be little doubt that the—entirely bona-fide—conviction 
that human institutions have been based upon irrational and super- 
stitious beliefs has done and is still doing untold harm. As honest 
men we must face the truth; but is this rationalising method the 
true one? When Professor Read is dismayed at the “‘ levity ” with 
which “ imagination-beliefs ’’ are dropped or accepted “‘upon no 
evidence either way, from mere shallowness of soul ”’ (p. 348), one 
cannot but feel that the “‘ levity ” lies on the side of the superficial 
criticism which thus handles men and women doubtless quite as 
sincere and bona-fide as ourselves. To talk of “‘ shallowness of soul ” 
is as unmethodical as to declare every difficult text corrupt and every 
awkward statement the work of an ignorant or lying historian. The 
fact is that there is a standpoint which does as little justice to religion 
and religious experience as the old theology did to the rationalist 
outside the pale. This may be human nature, but it is not science. 
No theory of mental development dare ignore the present varieties of 
belief ; and not only must a synthesis do decent justice to the religious, 
but Professor Read’s is only one of several others. That is to say, the 
problem is not only to understand the origin of man and of his 
‘* superstitious ”’ and other beliefs, but more especially to understand 
the modern differing and conflicting theories, syntheses, and the like, 
which reflect various religious, rationalistic, and other standpoints. 
Here again the author helps us. The sciences, as they grow, con- 
stitute their own apperceptive mass, by which all relevant beliefs are 
tested (pp. 838 seqg.). There may also be an animistic apperceptive 
mass (p. 340). And while the wizard has his own strange body of 
knowledge (p. 276), a man’s suggestibility or contra-suggestibility 
** depends upon the extent, quality, and integration of his apper- 
ceptive masses, and upon the facility with which they come into 
action” (p. 275). Habits of thought change (p. 282); and they 
change in the history of both individuals and peoples. Hence, in view 
of the progression and retrogression in the entire evolutionary process 
we clearly need something far more objective than the particular 
standpoint of an individual, a people, or an age. A standpoint that 
is merely positivist or scientific is not, as such, scientific; and 
although science is doubtless moved by “ curiosity as to the truth ” 
(p. 228), the practical difficulty is that science, like theology, may be 
so satisfied with the truth it has found that it may refuse to move 
forward. The scientific spirit is as different from the content of any 
science or the opinions of a particular scientist, as is the religious 
spirit from the content of a religion. The best synthesis of mental 
development, if it is to be of scientific rather than of biographical 
importance, must allow for the development of “ apperceptive 
masses.” As it is, one feels that Professor Read’s analyses are too 
static. The science of one age is the nonsense of another, even as 
magic and religion, though antithetical, can be easily confused one 
with the other. But he treats the development as that of absolute 
growths—science and magic, for example, as differentiating from 
common-sense (p. 827). His many excellent analyses are static, and 
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apply to given situations and standards of judgment (e.g. self-decep- 
tion, exploitation, disillusion), and his method is comparative rather 
than historical and strictly evolutionary. 

Professor Read well points out that “all improvements in science, 
art, industry, and humbug are made by individuals,” and that every 
self-conscious profession or group can have anti-social tendencies 
(pp. 256 seq.). Thisis, of course, quite generally true; and not only do 
“all tribes, even the lowest, produce relatively eminent men ” (p. 348), 
but an absolutely undifferentiated social group is inconceivable. 
Equally inconceivable is an absolutely undifferential stock of ideas ; 
and one must object to the principle that ideas are differentiated from 
a confused matrix (p. 238), partly because we are not entitled to reify 
a merely logical analysis, and partly because the word “ confused ” 
merely expresses our inability to understand that which, after all, 
is actually unknown to us. There could be no group before the indi- 
vidual (cf. p. 35)—it is obvious that the first human being was a socius 
—and in actual experience we are always getting back to ever 
simpler systems, until at length our concepts and definitions fail us. 
This is manifestly the case with religion, ethics, science, and art, 
which, so far from appearing “‘ suddenly,” so to say, must have 
existed before we recognise them on the basis of our definitions ; and 
I cannot see that anything but confusion can arise if we allow that 
science is earlier than magic (pp. 335 and 337), when the meaning is 
that the tendency which characterises science appears to be earlier 
than that which distinguishes magic. 

Magic as the antithesis of religion logically arose when religion 
first arose, and this depends upon our definition of religion, which, 
if we are not careful, we may stretch until it is no longer serviceable 
for current conditions. In the world of thought, as in that of 
organisms, it becomes as necessary to distinguish related concepts or 
stages in their history as it is to sever Hipparion and Equus; and 
the problem of actual origins becomes primarily one of logical con- 
ditions. This is already half recognised. On the one hand, we 
actually find among primitives a fairly complex mentality (pp. 99 seq., 
ef. 311), and intricate collective practices that simulate design (p. 318) : 
clearly, we cannot assume that primitive man was inferior in psycho- 
physical equipment to the animal. On the other hand, when it comes 
to a logical theory of development, Professor Read proceeds on the 
assumption that the simplest ideas are earliest (p. 112); he looks for 
notions “‘ simpler than and antecedent to magic ”’ (p. 316), and, start- 
ing with animism as ‘“‘a primitive and necessary illusion,” he finds 
certain specified consequences “‘ reasonable ”’ (p. 151). The problem 
was, out of an enormous stock of comparable data to form some 
gamut, and it may fairly be urged that he has not heeded his own 
warnings as to the use of the comparative method (p. 304). The 
mythologies of old seem to be replaced by a logistic cosmology—there 
is at least an instructive parallel—and we may complain that in- 
sufficient attention has been paid to the actual vicissitudes of magic 
and religion, such as the student of mental development can find in 
the age-long history of Eastern thought. There we are no doubt far 
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above the level of primitive thought ; but we have typical processes 
and developments which, mutatis mutandis, help us to understand 
the simpler and remoter changes, to grasp the nature of the problem 
before us, and to avoid certain evident errors of method. Nor have I 
observed any reference to the important inductive studies on the 
“‘ material culture and social institutions of the simpler peoples ” by 
Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg.! 

» No doubt the ape-pack is the most suggestive starting-point for 
Professor Read’s inquiries, but a sounder induction would have to take 
in both the lower organisms, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
theists, to whom his reiteration of imagination, illusion, and super- 
stition tends to become meaningless. He has his own standpoint 
or apperceptive mass, but it does not enable us to follow his most 
vital theories. He has some preconception of nature, natural causa- 
tion, and the like, but he does not help us to understand how the 
concept of the supernatural (the supersensuous, etc. etc.) ever arose. 
He does, indeed, suggest that, from dreams of the dead, the “* hyper- 
physical . . . gradually becomes supernatural” (p. 157); but as we 
have processes of spiritualisation and of despiritualisation in the 
evolutionary process, he does not really explain how one is absolutely 
prior to the other. We know that the savage has some conception of 
the marvellous (p. 259): there is (a) the abnormal form of the normal, 
or the unusual form of the usual (e.g. a bow that shoots much further 
than any other), and there is (b) the normal abnormal (e.g. a rifle-shot 
or a binocular, which is merely a piece of magic similar to what any 
Shaman could do). From certain standpoints the miraculous and 
the supernatural are intelligible and fall within the sphere of the 
natural, whereas from others the natural and supernatural are anti- 
thetical. In the latter case the supernatural tends to be some “‘ plus,” 
or some unknown or unknowable z outside the bracket containing 
“the utmost possibilities of the results of human knowledge.” * 
The rival views of the “natural” have no common ground, and 
Professor Read’s standpoint is based upon an analysis which excludes 
the supernatural (in all its forms), but has to explain it. If one does 
not adopt his standpoint, one must press forward to another, which 
will do better justice to the present conflicting views. This will un- 
doubtedly demand other presuppositions than those upon which he 
consciously and unconsciously relies; and new and better concepts 
and principles will be as necessary for a more scientific interpretation 
of the data of religion and magic as new gods and spirits have been 
called for in the history of religion, in the interpretation of experience 
itself. Careful and cautious readers will learn much from this stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking book, but in common with another 
recent and important contribution to the history of religion (M. 


1 London School of Economics and Political Science (ed. W. P. Reeves): 
** Sociology,”’ No. 3. 

2 So, Sir Ray Lankester, in H. 8. R. Elliot, Modern Science (1912), pp. xi seq. 
We are not told whether the formula is z+(a+6+ ...)"ora(a+b+... .)" 
In view of the relation between the religious and non-religious aspects of life and 
thought, the latter is the formula that theism might accept, although the argu- 
ment evidently implies the former. 
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Loisy’s elaborate treatise on the history of sacrifice), it only too 
clearly illustrates the bankruptcy of positivist or rationalistic methods. 
STANLEY A. Cook. 


GoNVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Instinct and the Unconscious: A Contribution to a Biological Theory of the 
Psycho-Neuroses. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow and Praelector in Natural Sciences, St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge.—Cambridge: at the University Press, 1920.—Pp. viii+252. 


Tuts book should receive a cordial welcome, for it deals ably and clearl 
with a difficult problem which is to-day a living issue. Dr Rivers’ stand 
point is that Freud’s psychology of the unconscious provides a consistent 
working hypothesis to aid us in our attempts to discover the réle of 
unconscious experience in the production of disease. But though “it is 
noteworthy that the due recognition of the unconscious . . . should 
have come from those whose business it is to deal with the morbid aspect 
of the human mind,” still, as Freud himself insisted, we are thus helped 
to realise the important part which the unconscious (in some sense) plays 
in normal life. There is, of course, no hard and fast line between the 
normal and the abnormal ; none the less they may be broadly distinguished. 
In other Journals the more specialised treatment of the psycho-neuroses 
will receive the consideration they deserve. Here we must be content to 
indicate the author's attitude in face of the broader problems of biology 
and psychology. 

The sub-title of the book is: “ A Contribution to a Biological Theory 
of the Psycho-Neuroses.” Dr Rivers says at the outset that his “ purpose 
is to bring functional disorders of the mind and nervous system into 
relation with the concepts concerning their normal mode of working, 
which are held by the biologist and the physiologist.” Later on, however, 
biological interpretation is differentiated from that which is psychological. 
“If we were able,” he says, ‘‘to analyse every case of behaviour, whether 
human or animal, into its innate and acquired elements, we should be 
little, if at all, nearer the solution of the psychological as opposed to the 
biological problem.” And, in accepting its innate character as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of instinct, he adds that this character is “biological 
rather than psychological.” 

What then is mind with which psychology “as opposed to” biology 
deals? One asks this question with a view to eliciting the standpoint of 
the author. In a well-known passage Berkeley distinguished what is in 
mind by way of attribute from that which is in mind by way of idea. 
The word “experience” often covers both; but what is in mind by way 
of attribute is experiencing on the part of a subject, and what is said to 
be in mind by way of idea is the objective “content” (in one sense of 
this word)—sense-data, images, memories, concepts, and so forth. Professor 
Alexander terms all that is experienced in any of these ways “ non-mental.” 
For him the mind exists only in attribute, attitude, or act. Dr Rivers 
includes in mind those objective data for mind which Professor Alexander 
calls non-mental. This may be regarded as a distinguishing feature of 
Freudian (as it was of Herbartian) doctrine. Whether we take the 
“complex” under the wider meaning advocated by Dr Bernard Hart, or 
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in the more restricted sense which Dr Rivers thinks more convenient, its 
constitutive content is in large measure unremembered memories—at any 
rate memories unremembered by us. One could wish that so careful a 
writer as Dr Rivers had given us some further assistance in understanding 
just how such unremembered memories live, move, and have their being. 
And when we are told that heredity is “only the name we have adopted 
for ancestral experience” (who, by the way, are “we™”?), the meaning 
apparently is that this implies the retention, somehow and somewhere, 
of the unremembered memories of our forebears. 

On this view the unconscious retains that which has been experienced, 
individually or perhaps also racially. In a discussion of the unconscious 
one would have eek aan a definition of consciousness which is thus 
“served with a negative prefix”; but one has to rub on without one. 
In any case, sisal to Dr Rivers’ usage, in so far as the term “ un- 
conscious” applies to experience (presumably in the -ed sense) it is limited 
to such experience as is not capable of being brought into the field of 
consciousness by any of the ordinary processes of memory or association, 
but can only be recalled under certain special conditions, such as sleep, 
hypnotism, the method of free association, and certain pathological states. 
Its content “is made up, in the first place, of the feelings and affects 
which normally form the conscious aspect of instinctive reactions and 
tendencies, and, in the second place, of sensory and intellectual elements 
which have been: associated with these instinctive and affective reactions 
and tendencies. It is thus suggested that . . . the unconscious is a store- 
house of experience associated with instinctive reactions.” 

The word “ instinctive” is one which an author feels free to use, with 
or without definition, in such wise as shall be most convenient for his 
purpose in hand. It is quite commonly used in contradistinction to 
“reflective”; and perhaps nine times out of ten this is its meaning in 
popular speech. Many biologists use it in a rather technical sense to 
denote modes of observable behaviour, including attitudes, the “form” 
of which is inherited or unlearnt, and the occurrence of which is accom- 
panied by a specific mode of experiencing. In this sense instinctive 
behaviour is distinguished from that which is intelligent, as involving 
also (not of course only) factors due to individual acquisition, and, 
psychologically, re-presentative qualification of experience. Now, in the 
adult life of vertebrate animals these two components in behaviour and 
in experience are in blended union. Hence the word “instinctive” is 
often used when the instinctive factor is held to predominate. Furthermore, 
that which is instinctive, in both the above senses, is often defined in terms 
of its outcome when this outcome is not definitely foreseen as an end in 
view. On this basis we have instinctive factors (a) in individual pre- 
servation, (4) in race-maintenance and the rearing of offspring, and 
(c) in social development. An instinctive act (with or without some 
added intelligence) is here defined not as what it is but as that which 
it is good for—i.e. in terms of utility. 

In human life it is extraordinarily difficult to distinguish under analysis 
the instinctive and intelligent factors; and, in that life, an added factor, 
that of reflective thought, becomes increasingly important. “Dr Rivers is 
wise, therefore, in regarding the definition founded on more restricted 
biological observations, say in bird life, as too narrow for his purpose, 
and in including under instinctive modes of action all those the form of 
which is determined otherwise than by reflective thought. Perhaps four- 
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fifths of herd-action is instinctive in this sense; but in this proportion is 
not instinctive, under the more restricted biological usage of the word, 
since it is acquired through nurture, founded of course on inherited nature. 
The like applies to what Freud includes under “sexual,” and to the 
instances adduced by Dr Rivers under the “manipulative” section of 
his “danger instincts.” 

The stress thus falls on behaviour. With respect to the character of 
response Dr Rivers assigns to the physiological “all or none” principle 
(according to which, as with gunpowder, there is either “explosion” or 
not) a role of prime importance. His treatment, and the analogy he 
draws to “protopathic” and “epicritic” sensibility, are suggestive and 
full of interest, though some will think that he strains the application of 
this “all or none” principle, taken strictly, to the breaking point. In 
any case one would suppose that, in his — field (and beyond it), the 
“this or that” principle, no less physiological, is of far greater service. 
Certain modes of behaviour are mutually incompatible, ¢.g. fight or 
flight with an attitude of immobility. The salient point then is that 
what we observe is either one or the other, but not a muddle-up of both. 
Hence arises what is probably the biological foundation of “conflict.” 
A male bird cannot at the same moment act “socially” and repel the 
advances of others; but he can, and does, within ten minutes illustrate 
“alternation” between this and that, and some sort of “ dissociation ” of 
one from the other. Dr Rivers in many passages shows that he has this 
clue in mind. By following it up further—bird life is full of examples— 
he may extend his biological interpretation of abnormal cases in man. 

When he speaks of “suppression” (which he does well to distinguish 
from intentional, or “ witting,” attempts at “repression ”) as instinctive, 
is he not extending the use of this word in a manner that needs further 
justification? What is suppressed is, seemingly, unconscious experience. 
By some “ mechanism” (might not this oft-recurring word be defined for 
the sake of the uninitiated ?) memories are rendered unremembered. We 
have thus a transition from the damping down of this or that response 
in behaviour to the suppression of this or that set of experiences. Are the 
two processes in pari materia ? 

But enough has been said to show, however imperfectly, the range 
and interest of this work. One would welcome further light on the place 
of emotion in its relation to biological interpretation; for this is left 
rather vague. To revert, however, to what is the main issue: if perchance 
one may think that the Freudian doctrine is accepted on grounds that 
are a little too naively pragmatic, this is perhaps due to the original sin 
of “orthodox” psychology. The attitude often assumed, one to which 
even Dr Rivers sometimes seems to approach, is something of this kind: 
“ Now does it not look very much as if there were a storehouse of forgotten 
experience? By the method of free association I have even now recaptured 
one of these memories. What say you to that? Does it not show that 
there must be such a storehouse? Is not my hypothesis verified?” In 
this workaday world, however, it is not a question of “must be” but of 
“is” or “is not.” Opinions no doubt may differ. But as Huxley once 
said to an unworthy pupil: “ Always fight shy of As-if. She is prolific 
mother to a whole brood of Must-bes which are the bane of science and 
philosophy.” C. Lioyp Morea. 


BrRIsTOL. 
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The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy, illustrated the Works 
of St Thomas Aquinas. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., Litt.D. 
Hibbert Lectures, Second Series, October to December 1916.— 
Williams & Norgate, 1920.—Pp. xxvi+ 669. 


Tue Hibbert Trustees did wisely in sanctioning Mr Wicksteed’s choice of a 
subject for the lectures in 1916. While scholars of other nations, such as 
the Catholics whom the present Cardinal Mercier gathered round him at 
Louvain and the members of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at Paris, have 
laboured for a generation past on the philosophy of the Middle Age, 
English students, outside the pale of the Roman Church, have even yet 
hardly awakened to its true significance. They still stride with seven- 
league boots over the fifteen centuries that part the Neo-Platonists from 
Descartes, content to echo Hegel’s verdict that “no one can be expected 
to know the philosophy of the Middle Age at first hand, for it is as 
comprehensive and voluminous as it is barren and ill-expressed.” Its 
volume is assuredly immense; but the Latinity of Anselm or Aquinas, if 
not Ciceronian, proves an admirable instrument for the expression of 
reasoned argument, and the thinking embodied in it, far from being sterile, 
comprises one of the most impressive attempts in the history of philosophy 
to effect a synthesis (or, as Mr Wicksteed would prefer to say, a formal 
alliance) between the dictates of reason and those of revealed religion. 
The aim of all the medieval thinkers, whether Arab, Jew, or Christian, 
was to do justice to the respective claims of man’s religious and intellectual 
experience. The oe is a living one to-day, and we may well be 
grateful to Mr Wicksteed for his Tocid and scholarly exposition of 
Aquinas’ effort towards its solution. 

Aquinas was nothing if not systematic, and it is impossible to discuss 
the reactions between dogma and philosophy in his writings without 
touching at every step on the speculative foundations of his system. To 
furnish an exposition of these general principles and of their bearings on 
detailed questions of theology is the chief purpose and merit of these 
lectures. While they constitute an admirable introduction to the study of 
Aquinas, they will also be consulted with interest and profit by the 
practised scholar. The opening lecture is historical and prefatory, show- 
ing how in the early thirteenth century the Corpus Theologicum, based on 
Scripture as interpreted by ecclesiastical authority, was confronted for the 
first time with the newly discovered Corpus Philosophicum of Aristotle. 
Aristotle’s teaching, especially as expounded by Averroés, conflicted in ‘ 
vital points (e.g. the eternity of the world and the mortality of the human 
soul) with Christian dogma, and Aquinas set himself boldly to achieve the 
needed reconciliation. In the second lecture is discussed Aquinas’ a priori 
argument for the necessity of a revelation for man’s progressive attainment 
of the goal marked out for him by his nature, the vision of God in 
Paradise ; in the third, his vindication of the Christian revelation and his 
doctrine of faith as the assent of the intellect to the command of the will. 
The four following lectures are devoted to the content of the synthesis, 
viz. the leading tenets of natural and revealed theology (Lecture IV.), 
Aquinas’ mF wa in relation to man’s ultimate destiny and his 
mediation between Aristotle’s teaching that the soul is the form of the 
body and the belief in its substantiality and immortality (Lectures V., 
VI.), and the fusion in Aquinas’ moral theory of Aristotelian and Christian 
ethics (Lecture VII.). The concluding lecture (VIII.), after a notice of the 
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imaginative side of Aquinas’ genius, gives us Mr Wicksteed’s final judg- 
ment on the value of his proffered reconciliation. It is rather an 
accommodation between two rival powers than a coherent synthesis ; for the 
higher truths and the higher virtues alike transcend the capacity of human 
nature and require, not merely for their realisation but for their initial 
reception, “‘a spiritual epigenesis,” a continual outpouring of supernatural 
ace. ‘Ihe notes appended to each lecture will prove of peculiar service 
to the student. They fill nearly half the volume and contain abundant 
quotations and a detailed commentary on points of special difficulty. We 
would indicate particularly the two Excursus on Aquinas’ theory of 
intellect and will and on the Visio Dei, and the illuminating discussions on 
the principia individuantia, on the distinction of the passive, possible, and 
active intellect, and on the thorny problem of sensible and intelligible 
3. 
The topic last mentioned is of special philosophical interest, for it 
raises the question how far the nucleus of the Cartesian theory of repre- 
sentative perception is traceable in Aquinas. As regards the species 
sensibiles, Mr Wicksteed makes it clear (pp. 403 ff., 622 ff.) that these are 
instrumental machinery, and that for Aquinas the direct object of sense- 
perception is not the species but the real external thing. He is less 
convincing when he interprets the species intelligibilis as “the direct object 
of intellectual contemplation ” (pp. 622 ff.). In the tractate De intellectu et 
intelligibili (cited by Hauréau) we find that the species intelligibilis is 
treated on a par with the species sensibilis as the medium quo and distin- 
guished from (a) the res intellecta, which is extra intellectum, and (b) the 
conceptio intellectus, i.e. the formed concept which is the product of the 
rocess to which the species intelligibilis is instrumental (compare Quodl. 
vii., art. 1). This conceptio is identical with the verbum interius, defined 
in the Summa contra Gentiles'(iv. 11) as id quod intellectus in se ipso 
concipit de re intellecta. The same doctrine is clearly formulated in the 
treatise De wnitate intellectus (c. 9) as against the Averroist inference from 
unum intellectum to wnus intellectus. 'Two minds can apprehend one 
universal concept, because each apprehends it by means of a different 
species. The whole oe bristles with difficulties, but we are inclined 
to question Mr Wicksteed’s table on p. 622, where he identifies the 
conceived quiddity with the species, and to hold that for Aquinas the 
concept is one thing, the species another. We cannot discuss here the 
allied problem of the distinction of conceptual and real knowledge, except 
to note that Mr Wicksteed seems epeusl: to regard mathematical know- 
ledge as purely conceptual. The issue is a contested one and Mr 
Wicksteed can adduce Mr Bertrand Russell in support of his view; yet if 
Kant achieved anything he surely showed that analytic knowledge (though 
its ghost still haunted him) was a chimera and that the mathematician 
cannot move a step without a perceptual construction. The “active 
intellect,” to speak in Aquinas’ language, functions not merely by way of 
abstraction, but as forming “synthetic a priori” judgments. The same 
partiality towards conceptualism is apparent when Mr Wicksteed (p. 11) 
interprets Aristotle as holding that “the world of abstractions and ideals 
. . . isa conceptual world . . . not existing in itself apart from things, 
but existing for the mind in things.” “For the mind” is surely mislead- 
ing. Aristotle held that the forms existed in things not merely for the 
abstracting intellect, but as real constituents, as the energising principles 
of their actuality. 
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To return to the larger issue. We have seen that Mr Wicksteed, for all 
his sympathy with the spirit of Medieval Christianity and his recognition 
of Aquinas’ intellectual integrity, leaves us under no illusion as to the 
shortcomings of the attempted mediation. We readily admit that in 
many points of detail, such as the scriptural basis of dogma (Lecture III.) 
and the appalling doctrine of hell (Lecture IV.), Aquinas has failed to 
prove his case. But, on the question of principle, has he not made good 
his contention that reason itself points to its own limits and justifies on 
its own showing the claim of faith? Five centuries after Aquinas’ death, 
Kant rested his assurance of the supreme realities, not on reasoned inference 
but on a moral faith, a habit of the will, analogous to that habit by which, 
in Aquinas’ system, religious faith is engendered in the soul. We have 
been told, eB not only by Catholic theologians, that the issue before the 
world to-day is between the philosophy of Aquinas and that of Kant. 
We cannot accept the statement, for each age must create its own 
philosophy, and no past inheritance can satisfy the living desire of the 
human mind. Yet it is not too much to say that the problems of God, 
freedom, and immortality, which formed for Kant and still form the central 
interest of reason, first received their due meed of recognition at the hands 
of the great thinkers of the Middle Age. The volume before us amply 
serves to bring this home. Mr Wicksteed judged rightly to devote a large 
portion of his lectures to the question of human personality and the nature 
and destiny of the soul. His illuminating se convincing discussion of 


this and kindred problems of enduring interest entitle him to the gratitude 
of all serious students of philosophy. W. G. ve Burcu. 


READING. 





Marcion: das Evangelium vom fremden Gott: Eine Monographie 
zur Geschichte der Grundlegung der katholischen Kirche. Von 
Adolf von Harnack.—Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1921.—Pp. xv+357. 


Harnack has touched Marcion more than once in his published work, 
specially in the Dogmengeschichte and in the Altchristliche Litteratur. 
It appears that as far back as 1870 he won a University prize for 
an essay on Marcion as criticised by Tertullian. Not a page of this 
youthful essay has been reprinted here, but the subject is the same ; 
here at the age of seventy Harnack returns to the topic, to write a large, 
exhaustive monograph of over 600 pages in the Tete wnd Under- 
suchungen. ‘‘ Non solum quid videas sed quemadmodum, refert,” 
says Seneca somewhere. It is a tag which applies aptly to a subject 
like Marcion. The facts and data are there; hardly any fresh 
evidence has turned up, except the Marcionite prologues, recently ; 
but what tells is the historical vision, and Harnack’s mature, inde- 
pendent judgment makes this monograph a book to reckon with. 
He begins by drawing an outline (pp. 1-19) of the religious situa- 
tion, as Marcion found it, with tendencies towards a resolution of 
Christianity into a syncretistic religion or a religious philosophy. 
What Marcion did was to restate it as a simple, saving message. 
And yet a message about a paradoxical God! For “ while all Chris- 
tians of that age knew they were strangers upon earth, Marcion 
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corrected this belief into, ‘God is the stranger.’’’ The redeeming 
God enters a strange world, through Jesus Christ—a world with which 
He has no vital connection, and for which He had no responsibility. 
Marcion’s line was thus neither Catholic nor Gnostic, though it had 
affinities with both systems. He excluded eons and all the rest of 
it from his religion, but also all tradition and Old Testament sanctions. 

The few facts of his life are (pp. 20-27) his birth, about a.p. 85, 
at Sinope; his excommunication by his father, probably on account ° 
of his heretical views; his visits to Asia Minor and Rome; his break 
with the Roman Church; and his propaganda before the middle of the 
second century—strictly speaking, in July of a.p. 144. Before he 
died, some ten or fifteen years later, the success of his movement 
was wide and deep, with its passionate emphasis on the superiority 
of Gospel to Law, of merciful love to punitive justice (pp. 27-82), 
on the free, gracious character of a God who could not act as 
He did if He had been in any such relation to poor humanity as 
the Old Testament, with its idea of a creative God, represented. 
Marcion’s positive basis, therefore, implied a criticism of the New 
Testament, which restored it to its original, evangelical shape, and 
purged it from Judaism. He set himself, as Harnack shows (pp. 
82-68), to give the Church, or his Church, a new Bible, consisting 
of Luke’s Gospel in what he held to be its original shape, and a 
genuine edition of Paul’s Epistles. This he followed up with a 
book of his own, “The Antitheses” (pp. 68-135), which must have 
disappeared early. Harnack then describes his Christian views in 
general (pp. 135-181), the working of his Church (pp. 181-190), 
and the history of his Church (pp. 191-230). The monograph closes 
with a sketch of his importance for the origin of the Catholic Church 
(pp. 280-247), and an estimate of his contributions to religious 
thought (pp. 247-265). The large appendix contains critical recon- 
structions of his “‘ Apostolikon ” and ‘‘ Gospel,” with some notes upon 
his critics and followers in the early Church. Unluckily, there is no 
index at all. Even a full table of contents does not make up for 
this defect. 

The fruitful part of the monograph is its estimate of Marcion’s 
religion. He was, says Harnack, a biblical theologian; “his 
Christianity represented itself as exclusively a book-religion. He 
was the first in Christendom to rest upon two collections of books ; 
only, they did not hang together, the one abjured the other.” He 
detested allegory in exegesis, though it is doubtful if he was always 
true to his principle. And this was bound up with his view of the 
Old Testament prophecies, which he tended to regard, with Jews, 
as more or less literally fulfilled, or at any rate as irrelevant to the 
spiritual ends of Jesus Christ. The Church clung to its Messianic 
interpretation, and required for that an allegorical exegesis which 
Marcion rejected. He regarded the Old Testament as predicting a 
purely human Messiah, who would fulfil a militant réle for Jews 
alone. This was sad, poor stuff for the Catholic Church, but what 
better could be got by means of an anti-allegorical exegesis of the 
Old Testament? Very little, even by a moderate scholar like 
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Justin, who was as un-allegorical as a spiritual interpreter then 
could well be. : 

Indeed, Marcion’s attitude towards the Old Testament is a puzzle. 
He could not carry through his radical judgment on its contents. 
Some of it, he allowed, was written for our instruction ; there were 
stories, like those of Abraham and Solomon, which had a meaning 
for Christians; indeed, Jesus even fulfilled some of it, for he was the 
true Paschal Lamb, and his resurrection fulfilled the saying, ‘‘ Death 
is swallowed up in victory.”” How then could a book containing such 
fragments or elements of truth be the work of the inferior Creator- 
God who was opposed to the good God and Father of Jesus? Were 
these elements secretly interpolated beforehand by this good God? 
Or did the Creator-God unwittingly cause things to be written which 
really applied to the good God? Harnack rejects the former hypo- 
thesis as “‘ extremely difficult ” ; the latter he regards as unavoidable, 
though it introduces a certain inconsequence. But is any hypothesis 
necessary ? Logical as Marcion may have been, his exploiting of a 
preconceived idea about the Old Testament was certain to find 
itself in difficulties. I doubt whether we are justified in attributing 
subtle theories to him at this point, or at any other. It is not the 
only inconsistency in his vivid grasp of what he regarded as vital 
Christianity. : 

The services involuntarily rendered to the Church by Marcion were 
manifold. He probably started the idea of an ordered and authorita- 
tive New Testament ; he raised the problem of Old Testament exegesis 
in a sharp form; and he recalled men to the paramount significance 
of Jesus Christ, as well as to the identity between the teaching of 
Jesus and the teaching of Paul. Personally he must have been a 
man of high character, intense and one-sided in mind, but bent upon 
having a religion all Christian. 

An interesting section is devoted to modern tendencies of a 
Marcionite kind, especially to reactions against an undue appreciation 
of the Old Testament. He calls attention to the striking parallels 
with Marcionitism, for example, in Thomas Morgan the Deist’s work. 
Blake offers, however, an almost better parallel. It isno wonder that 
students of Blake have sometimes noted his “‘ Marcionite ” sympathies. 
Marcion would not indeed have said that “ Art is Christianity,” but 
he would have sympathised with the man who wrote about the 
Decalogue : 

*O Christians, Christians, tell me why 
You rear it on your altars high ! ” 


Harnack even overhears in Tolstoy and Gorky echoes of Marcionite 
stress upon pity as the sole attitude to sin, as well as of pan-Christism. 
Yet he at once admits that this modern reproduction is inferior. ‘In 
the history of the Church and of the philosophy of religion, the 
Marcionite gospel has hardly ever been repeated; as a rule, at 
any rate, it has been a sign of religious indifference and of lazy depend- 
ence on tradition, not the result of a deeper and richer experience. 
A Marcionite sheet-lightning pervades all Church history and all 
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the history of dogma from Augustine onwards—from Augustine 
whose feeling for grace and freedom, in its theoretical expression, 
may be read in a Marcionite sense without much difficulty. But 
at most it is sheet-lightning and no more” (pp. 263-264). 

Naturally the monograph deals with the textual criticism of the 
New Testament. Harnack sets out his proof, for example, that 
Marcion’s ‘“‘ Apostolikon ” lay before Tertullian in a Latin version, and 
incidentally argues that Marcion and Ambrosiaster alone preserve 
the true reading and sense of 1 Cor. xiv. 88-34 by their omission 
of 6 eds in verse 83. That is, instead of transposing 88b-36 to 
the end of verse 40, we are told to read: “the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets, for they are spirit not of disorder but 
of peace, as in all churches of the saints.” This, however, does not 
seem particularly apt, and no real explanation is offered of the 
insertion of o eds. 

However, details apart, this is a rich and comprehensive mono- 
graph, which does full justice to Marcion’s remarkable ability, and 
collects an extraordinary amount of relevant material. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
G.Lascow. 





The Second Period of Quakerism. By William C. Braithwaite, B.A., 
LL.B., President of the Woodbrooke Settlement. With Intro- 
duction by Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy, 


Haverford College, U.S.A.—Macmillan & Co., 1919.—Pp. xlviii 
+668. 


Tuis and an earlier volume on The Beginnings of Quakerism (1912), which 
Mr Braithwaite has contributed to the “Rowntree Series,” take rank 
among the most valuable of recent additions to the history of religion in 
this country. There are also included in the series two volumes of studies 
of other forms of mystical religion, by Dr Rufus Jones, the editor, and 
one on The Quakers m the American Colonies (1911). A promised volume 
on The Later Stage of Quakerism, by the editor, to complete the series, 
is shortly to appear. The whole work is dedicated to the memory of 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, who had projected such a history of Quakerism, 
but was cut off in the brilliant promise of his early manhood in 1905. 
He was one of a remarkable group of men and women, through whom in 
the last thirty years fresh vision and a new and fuller measure of spiritual 
effectiveness have come to the Society of Friends. 

“ Quaker history, with its wealth of trustworthy data,” Mr Braithwaite 
said at the end of his first volume, “ becomes a thing of singular interest, 
if only for the light it throws upon some of the obscure but profoundly 
important changes that turned prophetic into Catholic Christianity. For 
amid manifold flux and reflux Friends have maintained prophetic religion 
as the controlling force in their part of the Church, and have again and 
again resisted the encroachment of priestly elements. They have, indeed, 
passed through long periods of traditionalism and institutional rigidity 
and intellectual poverty, but the living voice of the Spirit has never been 
wholly silent among them.” And, as marking the distinctively prophetic 

r of the movement, he quoted on an earlier page these words 
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of his friend, Wilhelm Rowntree: “The conception of the inwardness of 
the Kingdom faithfully interpreted, cut at the root of all the shams, 
all mere conventionalities, all religion by proxy, all unbrotherliness, all 
injustice, all artificial limitations. Interpreted with sincerity, it worked 
itself out into a practical gospel, a spiritual and social order transcending 
all contemporary ideals in its realisation of lofty purity and loving 
fellowship.” 

Such is the character of the movement, the history of which during 
the first seventy years of its course Mr Braithwaite has told. His limit 
is the year 1725, the rest of the history, both in this country and in 
America and elsewhere, being left for the final volume of the series. The 
story of the “Beginnings” covers the heroic period of the birth and 
astonishing progress of the movement, under the inspiration of George 
Fox and other of the “First Publishers of Truth,” down to 1660; the 
second volume, with less of the surprise and. fascination of the earlier 
record, but still with a sustained interest, tells of the persecution of the 
Restoration period and the subsequent consolidation of the Society of 
Friends. The record is clear and impartial, of how the great wave of 
progress was checked, and the people, who might, as it seemed, have 
swept like a renovating tide of the Spirit over the whole land, settled 
down into a tolerated and recognised religious community, with a dis- 
tinctive message indeed, and yet only as one among several of the smaller 
Nonconformist bodies of the country. The contrast is marked by the 
difference between the two dominating personalities of George Fox and 
George Whitehead: Fox, the man of quickening and commanding spiritual 
power, “a new and heavenly-minded man,” as William Penn described 
him; and Whitehead, in Mr Braithwaite’s phrase, “the embodiment of 
worthy and drab respectability, devoid of genius and of little humour, 
but industrious and politic,” who brought to the Society which Fox had 
organised a “cautious and pedestrian guidance,” out of which no “ fresh 
adventures or inspired new enthusiasms” were likely to arise. Fox died 
in 1691, Penn in 1713, and Whitehead in 1723. Thus the latter part 
of the great leader’s life and the whole career of the other two fall within 
the period of Mr Braithwaite’s second volume; and there is one other 
name of great significance for the future promise of the Society, belonging 
entirely to this period, that of John Bellers, who died in 1725, “the first 
of a long line of Quaker philanthropists, and the pioneer of modern 
Christian Socialism,” noted by Karl Marx as “a veritable phenomenon in 
the history of political economy.” The account of his remarkable and 
original experiments, making for social betterment, is one of the most 
interesting passages in the k. 

The opening chapters, dealing with the splendid constancy of Friends 
under persecution, and their decisive stand for religious liberty, include a 
full account of William Penn, and incidentally recall the notable trial of 
Penn and William Meade at the Old Bailey in 1670, when the courage 
of Edward Bushell, the foreman, successfully vindicated the independence 
of juries, in face of the brow-beating lawlessness of the magistrate, and 
finally secured a judgment of the Supreme Court to that effect. There 
follows a narrative of the organisation of the Society in what is called the 
“Period of Expression,” with a chapter on the Formulation of Faith, 
in which the classic Apology of Robert Barclay holds the chief place. 
Dr Rufus Jones, in his Introduction, offers a valuable comment on Barclay’s 
doctrine of human nature, which accepted the current dualism of the time 
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to the influence of which in after years he attributes in some measure the 
uietism which came to be the prevalent attitude among Friends. With 

is view Mr Braithwaite clearly agrees, and concludes his own deeply 
interesting treatment of the Apology with an eloquent affirmation of what 
he holds to be the truer conception of human nature and its relation 
to the Divine. 

The year 1666 may be taken as the turning-point in the history. 

In September of that year Fox was released from the worst of his many 
imprisonments, in Scarborough Castle. “I was so weak with lying about 
three years in cruel and hard imprisonments,” he records in his Journal, 
“my joints and my body were so benumbed that I could hardly get on 
my horse”; but nothing could daunt his spirit, and he had made his way 
by November to London, only to find the city in ashes after the Great 
Fire. He found also the body of Friends, as Mr Braithwaite relates, 
“bruised by persecution, and weakened by the dividing Perrot spirit.” 
“The first need was to re-invigorate the desolated Church,” and to this 
task Fox at once addressed himself. He would not rest, but travelled 
incessantly throughout the country, establishing the discipline of Monthly 
Meetings, and in due course the complete organisation of the Society as 
a whole. His aim was to draw Friends together in a truer fellowshi 
“in the Spirit,” to deepen the power of their testimony to the Trut 
and give it freer way in the world; but as the organisation was perfected 
there were inevitable protests against the imposition of authority, and 
there was loss as well as gain through the curtailment of individual 
freedom. ‘The problems thus presented must be of serious concern to all 
who have the interest of spiritual religion at heart, and the opportunity 
for such consideration afforded by Mr Braithwaite’s work is not least 
among our reasons for gratitude to him. Dr Rufus Jones touches on the 
same point in the Introduction, where he says: “ With all its limitations, 
this Society, organised in the Restoration period, against the protests of 
the pure idealists, has proved to be the most impressive experiment in 
Christian history of a group-mysticism, a religious body practising corporate 
silence as the basis of worship and maintaining a fundamental faith in 
Spirit-guided niinistry.” Both as regards organisation of Church fellow- 
ship and the true basis of united spiritual oe there is much to be 
learnt from the Society of Friends, but there are also questions we must 
ask of them and the experience of their history. Our questions we shall 
hope to be able to ask with fuller satisfaction when the final volume of 
this masterly series is in our hands. V. D. Davis. 


BourRNEMOUTH, 





The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part III., The Fourth Gospel. 
By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D.—Cambridge, 1920. 


In this volume the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge completes the work of which the first part was published in 
1903, and the second in 1909. Official duties often compelled the writer 
to lay aside his investigations for months together; time was lost in 
recovering the threads which had been dropped; the exploration of the 
vast mass of controversial literature imposed a heavy burden on the faithful 
scholar—what student in these last difficult years will not sympathise with 
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such an apology, and congratulate the author on the fulfilment of the 
purpose with which he started ? 

After the endeavour in Part I. to determine the place of the Gospel 
in the literature of the second century, this concluding volume deals 
chiefly with its internal characteristics. A brief survey of the course of 
criticism in the first chapter (where the citation of Dr Sanday as a defender 
of the apostolic authorship should surely have been followed by a notice 
of his final admission that he was “ probably wrong”) leads to an examina- 
tion of the structure of the Gospel and the question of its integrity. 
A discussion of its relation to the Apocalypse and the Epistles follows 
The evidence for attributing the Gospel to John the son of Zebedee is 
then examined with reference on the one hand to the statement in the 
Syriac Martyrology, the prediction in Mark x. 39, the absence of early 
defence of the Gospel’s authenticity, and on the other to the internal 
evidence of the Gospel itself. ‘This opens the way for a presentation of 
the environment in which the Gospel was produced; and the work con- 
cludes with a comparison of it with the Synoptics, limited, however, 
almost entirely to their narratives. 

The tone of the inquiry is throughout calm and temperate. Only 
here and there does some adventurous critic like Professor B. W. Bacon 
disturb the author’s equanimity. Differences of view there must be upon 
a hundred disputed points, but the book leaves the impression of a sincere 
and laborious effort to face difficulties and (with large use of “ probably ” 
and “may have been”) to overcome them. The constant tendency to 
minimise differences cannot, however, be altogether restrained. Thus in 
the discussion of the Apocalypse, for which, of course, the external 
attestation of apostolic authorship is far stronger than for the Gospel, 
Dr Stanton is very anxious to retain the substance of the visions as seen 
by the son of Zebedee. Yet he cannot ignore the inconsistencies and 
breaches of continuity which the book exhibits. These are conveniently 
put down to an editor, and the Domitian date is accepted for the time 
of composition... Still the visions must be assigned to the Apostle, 
though the book itself styles the author a Prophet. But what amount 
of editorial redaction can justify the ascription of the substance of Rev. xii. 
and John xiv. to the same mind, or even refer the seven letters to the 
Churches to the same pen as 1 John? 

The hypothesis of an editor ee a large part in this volume. It 
replaces the claim to actual Johannine composition, and enables the 
author to vindicate the authority of the teaching, while occasionally 
surrendering the historical accuracy of the narrative. Dr Stanton rejects all 
theories of actual partition such as those of Wendt, Spitta, or Wellhausen, 
but he is not afraid to make suggestions of his own. Thus the confusions 
of chapter vi., and its apparent dislocation of passages in v. and vii., lead 
to the surmise (p. 69) that chapter vi. or part of it may have been inter- 
polated in the original Gospel, and we are told afterwards, with reference 
to the discourse on the “ bread of life,” that “the probability is that the 
Evangelist would not care to be exact about the precise occasion on which 
each thing was spoken ”(p. 239). Yet if the Evangelist was thus indifferent 
about the facts, what guarantee is there of his exactness about the words? 
Between the Synoptic and the Johannine account of the expulsion of the 
temple-traffickers it is impossible to choose (p. 285), but respect for the 
earlier version begets the conclusion that “Mark is entitled to preference 
as a historical witness,” The differences in the time-sequence of the last 
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days in Jerusalem “ may have been due to the Evangelist’s own imagination 
and reasoning.” He “may have represented Mary as anointing the feet 
not the head because he felt certain that she would choose to do that 
which betokened the most profound reverence.” Dr Stanton has made 
up his mind that the Evangelist did not know Luke. But why did Mary 
wipe Jesus’ feet with her hair? Was that also an act of the most profound 
reverence ? 

The reader who compares John xii. 3 with Luke vii. 38, 46 has little 
doubt of the reason, though it is of course possible to argue that the 
dependence is not literary, but part of a common tradition. Clear 
contradiction in the accounts of the date of the Last Supper is frankly 
recognised. The picture of the betrayal in Gethsemane extorts the 
aE adusiesion that “it cannot be claimed that these features come from 
one who was present” (p. 259). One item of evidence concerning the 
Evangelist’s view of the synchronism of Jesus’ death with the offering of 
the Paschal lambs in the temple is curiously ignored. Dr Stanton rejects 
the suggestion that Jesus was thus presented as the true “ Passover” on 
the ground that he did not draw attention in some way to the coincidence. 
But this is precisely what he does do. Why were not the legs of Jesus 
broken on the cross like those of the two malefactors? Unless (with 
Bousset) xix. 36 is rejected, the identification of Jesus with the Lamb is 
effected by a reference to the Pentateuchal regulations, Ex. xii. 46, 
Num. ix. 12. 

Very interesting and significant is Dr Stanton’s discussion of the 
relation of the Prologue to the rest of the Gospel, pp. 166-179, perhaps 
the most original part of his book. Starting from Harnack’s well-known 
essay, he accepts his main conclusion concerning the absence of the Logos 
doctrine from the body of the work without adopting his reason for it. 
He dwells on the omission of the Evangelist to employ the term in his 
own reflections or in the statement of his object in producing a fresh 
version of the sacred story. He notes the total disappearance of all 
reference to the cosmical functions of the Incarnate Logos. In the 
allusions to Christ’s resumption of a prior state of existence which he 
had laid aside for his earthly life it is impossible to suppose that he 
had resigned his mediating energy between God and the universe. The 
conception of transcendent Sonship is not founded on the Logos. It is 

of Dr Stanton’s limited interest in the Old Testament and his 
inadequate estimate of the variety of elements in contemporary Judaism 
that he makes no attempt to connect the presentation of Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God (xx. 31), with the attributes of Life and Light in 
God Himself. In the list of quotations on p. 153 these themes are ignored. 
The relation of the Gospel to Paulinism is set aside; and while the author 
glances with reserve at the Hermetic literature as well as Philo, he passes 
wholly by the Odes of Solomon. ‘The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that “in the Prologue and the remainder of the Gospel we have the 
history of the Evangelist’s thought in inverse order.” When the Logos 
conception, “ which he had recently acquired,” was prefixed to the Gospel, 
“he did not alter the subject matter which had gradually taken shape in 
his mind, or even in part perhaps had been written down, at an earlier 
stage of his career” (p. 178 f.). The Logos Christology has thus no 
apostolic sanction. 

A few incurie appear occasionally in Dr Stanton’s pages. Stoicism, 
which is pantheistic on p. 193, is “an atheistic system” (p. 165), a 
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peremptory dismissal of Cleanthes, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. On 
p. 1389 éxeivos (xix. 35) is strangely designated a preposition! ‘The 
words attributed to the Baptist at xili. 25, where he denies that ‘I am’” 
(p. 176), are not to be found anywhere in the sense demanded by our 
author, for the only occurrence (in xi. 21) has no absolute significance, but 
refers immediately to the question, “ Art thou Elijah?” By what strange 
confusion the Baptist is introduced at the Last Supper, we cannot con- 
jecture.—Dr Stanton’s work deserves sincere recognition as an honest 
attempt to state facts and meet difficulties. If er and conjecture 
play a large part in the solutions, the cause is to be found in our admitted 
ignorance of the conditions under which the Gospel was produced. The 
traditional view of its apostolic origin is now cautiously but decisively 
abandoned. Large play is allowed to the editor's activity. He was not 
himself necessarily a hearer of all that he reproduces. He collects traditions 
from agroup. It remains to be seen how long it will take for criticism which 
rejects so many pseudo-historical statements as the result of imagination 
to see in much of the discourses a similar exercise of the dramatic faculty 
working upon the faith of the Church. J. Estrin Carpenter. 


Oxrorp. . 





A Commentary on the Bible. Edited by Arthur S. Peake, M.A., D.D., 
with the.assistance for the New Testament of A. J. Grieve, M.A., 
D.D.—London : T. C. & E. C. Jack, Ltd., 1919.—Pp. xxi+1014. 


Tuts Commentary is intended primarily for the use of educated laymen. 
It provides in attractive style “the generally accepted results of Biblical 
Criticism, Interpretation, History, and Theology.” Dean Inge in his 
Outspoken Essays says : 

“We lament that the working man takes but little interest in 
Christianity, and rack our brains to discover what we have done to 
discredit our religion in his eyes. The truth is that Christianity, as a 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical system, is unintelligible without a considerable 
knowledge of the conditions under which it took shape. But what are the 
ancient Hebrews, and the Greeks, and Romans to the working man? He 
is simply cut off from the means. of reading intelligently any book of the 
Bible, or from understanding how the institution called the Catholic 
Church, and its offshoots, came to exist. As our staple education becomes 
more ‘ modern’ and less literary, the custodians of organised religion will 
find their difficulties increased.” 

There is truth in this. Some of the institutions will need to be trans- 
formed. Yet, if this volume is mastered by those who influence current 
thinking, the Bible will cease to be unintelligible. It is the most 
ambitious attempt that has yet been made to bring the new knowledge 
before the general public. But the materials it provides, and especially 
its suggestions in the bibliographies and in many notes, are invaluable to 
those whose interest in the Bible is more special than that of the educated 
layman. The value is the greater because a deliberate attempt is made to 
deal with the Scriptures apart from the accretions of sentiment, supersti- 
tion, and sacerdotalism that have blurred their meaning through many 
generations. ‘There is no attempt to explain the Lord’s brothers in @ 
non-natural sense; the cult of fasting communion is not accepted as 
primitive ; the prefix “Saint” is dropped from the traditional titles of the 
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New Testament books. In a communication to the contributors Dr 
Peake says : 

“Where one of the great difficulties with which teachers of the Bible 
have to contend is the sense of unreality that invests so much of the 
Biblical history, the use of reverential epithets tends to interpose a veil 
between the modern reader and faces already toodim. The vivid sense of 
actual history, the realisation that apostles and evangelists were men of 
flesh and blood like our own, which it is a main purpose of the Com- 
mentary to give, is likely to be somewhat blunted by bringing into our 
interpretation of the record the attitude of a later age.” 

A special feature of this volume is the series of articles on subjects that 
bear upon the serious study of the Bible. Of the Old Testament series, 
dealing with interpretation of thought, literary form, geography, history, 
language, religion, social and industrial customs, and chronology, nothing 


‘ ean be said here further than that these are of an invariably high order. 


There are, however, three articles in the New Testament series that reveal 
the more extended background against which the books of the Bible must be 
interpreted to-day. Professor F. J. Haverfield writes on “The Roman 
Empire in the First Century”; Mr Claude G. Montefiore, on “Con- 
temporary Jewish Religion”; Professor Gilbert Murray, on “ Pagan 
Religion at the Coming of Christianity.” The names of the writers of 
these articles are as significant in a Commentary on the Bible as are the 
subjects. Other articles introductory to or illustrative of the New 
Testament writings deal with the language, canon, text and textual 
criticism, the literature, history, religion, organisation, and chronology. 
No attempt is made to arrange the books chronologically; in the Old 
Testament the order of the English Bible is followed; in the New 
Testament Mark is placed before Matthew, and Colossians and Philemon 
are taken with Ephesians; these articles, however, give the necessary data 
for a chronological arrangement, so far as this is possible. Where so 
much is could’ it seems preposterous to ask for more. But there is 
toom for some more detailed treatment of the Johannine group of writings, 
especially in view of Professor B. W. Bacon’s theory that these are the 
product of a Pauline school of writers in Ephesus. The Apocrypha, also, 
in connection with both the Old and New Testaments, deserve more 
a than they get. Perhaps this is to ask that the Commentary 
should become a Bible Dictionary ; but the Editor has gone so far in this 


direction that he alone is responsible for inciting the desire for extension. 

Because of the restricted knowledge of the results reached by Biblical 

scholars, it is necessary, perhaps, that so large a portion of the Commentary 

(nearly 600 pages) should be given " to the Old Testament. The larger 
i 


bulk of the literature may seem to demand this, and much that attaches 
itself to Old Testament interpretation can be utilised for the New 
Testament ; yet when a larger knowledge of the Old Testament obtains 
a different treatment will be possible. Some of the commentaries on the 
Old Testament books can then be expressed in very few paragraphs. All 
that is necessary will be to fasten upon what contributed to the forces that 
were converging to one point; what has become obsolete can be left. If 
Christianity is the gathering up of the thoughts of humanity in their 
entirety, if Christ is the light of every man coming into the world, then 
in a larger sense than ever the meaning of Scripture must be shown to 
centre in Him, or to possess little value. In the Commentary of the 
future the New Testament will have first place, and interest in the Old 
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Testament will flow from the idea and ideals to which Christianity has 
served itself heir by means of that history of God’s dealings with a > Frm 
people. In addition, something will ca needed, after the manner of 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s article, with reference to other peoples by 
whom God’s grace became a gift to the world. Some advance is made in 
this direction, but this is a goal still far away. In the near future it 
may become possible to take it for granted that the Pentateuch had some 
other author or authors than Moses. The prevalence of the tradition of 
his authorship makes it necessary to go into the subject at some length. 
Dr Estlin Carpenter points out that the analysis of the Pentateuch is not 
primarily linguistic. There are other grounds—inconsistencies in the 
statement of facts, divergences in the presentation of the events and 
institutions of the Mosaic age, and incongruities in legislative enactments 
—that make against the theory of a single author. But it is true that 
the linguistic y *-onten point towards the solution of the problem, and 
this test can in many cases be safely applied. The composite authorship 
is shown to make plain many crooked aie in the narrative. The interest 
of Genesis persists. Its affinities in the creation stories with Babylonian 
tradition do not detract from its value. There is a clearness in its record 
of the origin of things that counts. It affords a starting-point. Many 
are repelled by the critical attitude towards Old Testament history because 
it offers nothing concrete in place of what it takes away. This is not the 
method of this.:Commentary. Much would be gained for clearness of 
perception in reading these narratives if the idea of theological argument 
were set aside. It is neither the standpoint of the Psalms, nor of Paul, 
nor of modern thought that Genesis represents. Yet, if the date of the 


book be late, theology cannot be altogether absent. 

The commentaries on the separate books are necessarily condensed. 
Yet the large page, small type, double columns, and the use of abbrevia- 
tions make it possible to present a wealth of materials within small space. 
About 650 pages are taken up by these. The text of the R.V. is 

as 


taken as the basis, but this is not printed. Generally the paragraph, and 
not the verse or phrase, is taken as the unit for comment. This has value 
far greater than what appears at first. There may be astonishment that 
some familiar texts do not occupy so large a place as they have done in our 
eclectic use of the Scriptures. But this is a vital element in the educative 
value of the Commentary. What the writers have to declare as their 
conception of God's will, and not some literary tag, or even some glorious 
phrase that kindles emotion or imagination, is of first and greater moment. 

There is no uniformity in the methods of the various commentators. 
Sometimes there is little more than a paraphrase of the text. This is not 
written in detraction. In many cases the paraphrase is most illuminating. 
This is notably so in the contribution on John’s Gospel. The attempt is 
made to discriminate between the record of historical fact and the 
evidences of reflection upon the facts that indicate the later views of the 
author’s own times. With the paraphrase, in other cases, there are notes 
elucidating difficult idioms or phrases, There is a great variety in the 
character of the notes. This could not be avoided. Yet there is a sense 
of incongruity when, after an attempt to interpret what is of vital value, 
there follows the attempt to prove that the purpose of writing made it 
necessary that the writer should invent his facts, and then to pass to 
another method in which geographical information is prominent, and yet 
another in which a genial acceptance of a barbarous conception of life is 
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outstanding. For the most part the commentaries are excellent. That on 
Numbers, one of the most difficult books, is one of the best. In the 
commentary on Kings no attempt is made to minimise ugly facts or to 
make matters of questionable morality seem religious, or even respectable. 
Other motives, generally those connected with primitive magic, are 

sted. No doubt this is the only possible pe mie that can be 
substantiated. Dr Peake, in his intercalated notes, goes back again and 
again to folk-lore parallels and illustrations. What most impresses a reader 
is the humility of learning these pages reveal. The Commentary aims at 
being critical and not definitely devotional, yet there is nothing of 
“grammatical terrorism” from beginning to end. Very seldom are the 
original languages quoted ; where they are, the text is given in English 
characters. 

In a composite work an equal level of excellence is not to be expected. 
Each contributor has had liberty within the limits imposed by the plan of 
the book. This involved the possibility of diverse pronouncements on 
disputed points. In some cases there is more of the processes of Biblical 
scholarship in evidence than there is of results. This is all to the good. 
To face, in contact with the documents and the evidence, the problem of 
the early Pauline history as related in Galatians and in Acts, or the larger 
problem of the prominence of the Cross in Paul’s letters in contrast with 
the prominence of the Resurrection in his preaching recorded in Acts, or 
the origin of the Johannine literature, brings home the reality of difficulties 
that are often treated with impatience or even petulance. “Great things 
have always appeared simple to those who know comparatively little about 
them.” Only the student knows the industry that is necessary for under- 
standing what the Scriptures teach. The work in general is sound in 
— simple in expression, and scholarly in treatment. Facts are 

kly accepted. No apology is made that these do not always harmonise 
with the ideas of persons or institutions that tradition has made current. 
Here and there a touch of humour emerges—a quality very rare in a 
Commentary. One instance may be given, Jacob’s Blessing (which is not 
Jacob’s at all, but belongs to the period of the Kings) on Judah, whose 
land has vines “so numerous and luxuriant that the stems are used for 
tethering animals, and the wine for washing clothes, and the eyes are dull 
with heavy drinking.” Dr Peake adds: “ Happy land! the writer means, 
where drink is so plentiful.” Some exceptions must be taken. The 
commentary on Judges is coloured by too close contact with the late war. 
This is a defect. The problem of the book is not faced. ‘The position, 
“Whatever is, is right,” is taken for granted. In the introduction a 
section on “The School of War” describes the wars of Israel as wars of 
defence. This is only half the truth when the attackers were what 


“remained of the recently dispossessed. ‘The whole section is too uncritical 


to be really valuable. To bring Judges up to date is to put it out of 
date. Interpreted in terms of the war, it becomes stale and unprofitable. 
Judges must be regarded as a record coloured by the ideals of its own times, 
and it is the business of a commentator to keep this clearly before him. 
The connection of the Jewish Passover, in the commentary on Exodus, with 
ag use in the communion of Christians and with Kikuyu, tends to 
make it sectional. And the reference to Jethro as bishop suggests what 
is false. This is a fashion in exposition that has-caused too much trouble 
to be tolerated in a serious contribution to the scientific interpretation of 
the Scriptures. The commentary on Joshua takes an extremely advanced 
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position. In a few cases there is special pleading. ‘The facts are 
manipulated in order to illustrate a theory. This evokes the Editor's 
dissent in the case of Esther and Lamentations. It is a pity that com- 
mentaries in such a volume as this should be made a means of propaganda 
for a peculiar opinion. That is out of place where the intention is to 
impart knowledge, and not merely to arouse curiosity or cause irritation. 
Professor J. H. Moulton states his view concerning the Epistle of James 
very decisively, and then appeals to its contents for evidence that his view 
is feasible. This is a different matter. His description of James as ‘an 
open letter” is illuminating, and worth pages of what has sometimes passed 
as commentating. There is a reference to George Eliot in Galatians that 
would have been better left out. When no more can be said, it is a pity 
that so little should be said. The danger is that the little should be 
seized upon in order to denounce, without sufficient knowledge. Another 
reference to a “scrap of paper” is irrelevant. 

The commentaries on the Gospels are of excellent quality. Mr H. G. 
Wood, on Mark, is brilliant. There is much that’is reminiscent of Dr 
T. R. Glover’s breezy treatment of the gospel materials in his Jesus 
of History, especially in his recognition of humour in Jesus. But Mr 
Wood has other qualities of his own, and his power of penetrating into 
the heart of the narrative and presenting its meaning in challenging 
manner is used most successfully. There is an instance in his comment on 
the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth. ‘ Want of faith surprised Him. This 
is significant. It shows how natural trust in God seemed to Jesus.” 
There are many beautiful and illuminating phrases of this character. This 
goes to prove that modern views do not of necessity blur spiritual vision. 
Dr Grieve, also, has made notable contributions on Matthew and Luke. 
Affinities with other current literature are brought out. This points to a 
new significance that gathers about world-history and its meaning for 
Christianity. The attitude to miracles is revealing. It is disconcerting 
for the unprepared to stumble upon detached notes that adumbrate a view 
that has not been developed. Yet there is this to remember. The 
miracles are seldom used as the basis of teaching to-day, unless it is by 
way of illustration. Perhaps this is their right use, a reversion to the 
original use. 

The concluding sentence of Professor J. V. Bartlet’s contribution on 
“The Religious Background of the New Testament Writings” needs 
amplification. ‘The Apostolic age was, above all things, the age of the 
Spirit ; and the New Testament writings must be read in the light of this 
fact.” Such a statement must be received with reserve. To accept it as 
sufficient is to separate the subsequent development and progress of 
Christianity from its beginnings, and this is not helpful. It also makes it 
necessary to interpret the Apostolic history by what is exceptional. 

The work of Dr Peake must have more definite mention. In addition 
to the articles on “The Development of the Old Testament Literature,” 
“The Prophetic Literature,” “'The Chronology of the Old Testament,” 
“The Poetical and Wisdom Literature,” ‘The Prophetic Literature,” 
“ Organisation, Church Meetings, Discipline, Social and Ethical Problems,” 
and “The Pauline Epistles,” he has written the commentaries on Genesis, 
Isaiah i.-xxxix, Jonah, and 1 Corinthians. His learning, lucidity, and 
resourcefulness in literary allusion (in his case literature has an exceedingly 
wide connotation) combine to make these contributions of outstanding 
importance. ‘The commentary on Jonah, compressed into three pages, is 
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a gem of the first order. This “purely imaginative” story lives as a 
protest ps the dark and stubborn temper of Israel, and the like 
temper of unbelief in all times. Beyond this, Dr Peake has kept a firm 
grasp on all that the Commentary contains. Scattered through its pages 
are notes within brackets with his initials, calling attention to alternative 
views of debatable subjects and other information that has become avail- 
able. In the Old Testament it is significant that many of these notes 
refer to folk-lore. Dr Peake expresses regret that use could not be made 
of Sir James Frazer’s Folk-lore in the Old Testament. Dr Grieve is 
responsible for some additional notes in the New Testament section. 

It is not to be supposed that all the conclusions arrived at in this 
Commentary, even where the authorities are agreed, will stand. The 
problem of the sources of the Gospels is far from settled. The “'Two- 
Document Hypothesis” is accepted here; but, although Canon B. H. 
Streeter states that the “Oral Tradition Theory” “is now abandoned by 
nearly all scholars,” there are some scholars who still look longingly 
towards it. There is a harmony of opinion concerning the Pauline 
Epistles. With the exception of the Pastorals, which probably are “some 
of Paul’s notes to his fellow-workers . . . expanded by later writers into 
the Church manuals we now possess,” these are taken as genuine writings 
of the Apostle. Yet it cannot be claimed that there is any finality in this 
Commentary. Its excellences (more than its defects) make it possible to 
move more rapidly towards a general consensus of the relative values of the 
Scriptural books. Much spade-work remains to be done. On many points 
more light is needed; on some the light may never shine. The work of 
criticism on the Old Testament, so far as it finds expression in this volume, 
has vindicated itself in most respects. ‘There is still impatience at the 
process of dividing the early books and assigning the various portions to 
their sources. But this impatience will pass as the truth gets home. The 
Bible itself encourages the unfettered search for truth, so far as search 
with such an instrument as human intelligence can be unfettered. Prin- 
cipal Jacks in a recent sermon at Oxford said that the search for truth 
brought men up against God, and made them realise that He is greater 
than they. This brought baffiement, and some became agnostic. Others 
knew, however, that the secret of God is alone worth while, and they 
aspired notwithstanding bafflement. The new setting of the Old Testament 
brings us into contact with those of long ago who were thus “baffled to 
fight better.” And the book can no longer be relegated to the category 
of old, far-off, forgotten things. Even the history that manipulates facts 
for the sake of a cause, such as we meet in Chronicles, testifies to a spirit 
in man that attaches itself to God in days that are dark, without counting 
the cost. The problem of the writer of Chronicles is that of Philo in a 
later age. He regards the Law (particularly what the Pentateuch con- 
tains) as vital. All that does not conform to this must of necessity be 
wrong. Thus he is free to alter records that are not in harmony with that 
Law, although in doing so he creates another problem, which remains 
insoluble until the key is found. Chronicles is a picture of what ought to 
be and would be if the Law of Moses were accepted and kept. 

Only a few of the many topics dealt with in the volume before us have 
been touched upon. One matter of practical importance must be mentioned. 
In days when many babble about Reunion of the Churches, it is well to 
point out that the Churches are at one in such a book as this. Indeed, 
there is a unity that goes beyond the organised Churches. Anglican, 

Vor. XIX.—No. 4. 50 
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Unitarian, Congregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian are together as 
teachers of the true Catholic Church—a prophecy of what will be when 
men everywhere care less for current fashions and strive most for principles. 
As understanding of the Scriptures. grows, especially understanding of 
their affinities with all that the world has discovered in the realms of 
intellect, emotion, and spiritual aspiration, we shall witness that oneness in 
Christ that fathoms His thought, and finds expression as His highest 
ambition for His people, and through them for the world and God. 


J. C. Manrrier. 
Coatvitte, LeIcesTER. 





Der Untergang des Abendlandes: Umrisse einer Morphologie der Welt- 
geschichte. By Oswald Spengler.—Miinchen: Oskar Beck, 1920. 


Tuts is a formidable piece of reading, and it will be a matter of regret if 
its size and literary characteristics hinder it from exciting the interest it 
deserves. The half might, perhaps, be better than the whole; but we 
have only the whole, and cannot afford to neglect it as a contribution to 
philosophic thought, whatever the ultimate verdict on it may be. Its 
aults are those of much modern German writing, with its tendency to 
evade a definition by the use of a word, and to carry the reader through 
all the perplexities of the writer’s own mind in the process of discovery and 
formulation. ‘There is also a tendency to overlook the work of other minds 
on a kindred subject, which was certainly not the fault of Germans like 
Schopenhauer, but may sometimes be charged to the count of modern 
Germans, along with the corresponding naive belief in the absolute newness 
of all they are saying. 

To turn, however, to the more profitable consideration of the substance 
and significance of the work. The main characteristics of Dr a 

hilosophy are relativity and fatalism: the relativity of the race and the 
individual to the respective Kultur, and of the Kultur to the Life or 
Seelentum of which it is the expression; fatalism, or an acceptance of 
individual and social destiny, as the resulting ethical creed. 

In the process of human history there is no continuity of evolution, but 
a series of separate growths. “ Humanity is an empty word; it has no 
history of its own. In place of that history we have the aspect of a 
multiplicity of vast Kulturs, each Kultur being the expression of a Soul ; 
a Soul that springs from the ever-productive womb of a living Nature, 
the Nature that existed for Goethe, not for Newton. This primitive soul 
is dumb and inorganic; in the Kultur it finds form and expression. In 
the life of each Kultur we behold the same process as in all natural life— 
birth, growth, prime and decay; this process being as inevitable as in the 
life of a plant. Each Kultur its own art, its own mathematics, its own 
natural science, its own philosophy or religion, and in these it finds its act 
and expression. ‘“ We have at last recognised that Arts are organisms 
which hold their appointed place in the greater organism of the Kultur” 
(p. 379). 

The last stage of each Kultur is Civilisation, of which doubt, question- 
ing, and self-consciousness are the moral characteristics ; cosmopolitanism, 
the political characteristic; atheism or “the expression of an exhausted 
spirituality,” the religious characteristic. ‘‘ Early artists are the masters of 
Form, late ones are its slaves. . . . In the days of Rembrandt and Bach the 
phenomenon with which.we are familiar, of the task destroying the man, would 
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be unthinkable” (p. 393). “ Kultur and Civilisation are as the living body 
of a spiritual entity, and its dried mummy” (p. 488). 

We can compare the stage of life of one Kultur with its corresponding 
stage in another, we can establish analogies, but there is no passage from 
one into another; they are the denial, not the origin or product, of each 
other. The individuals and races of one Kultur are totally unable to 
6 or exercise, or develop, or even criticise, the arts and sciences 
and religion of another Kultur; these individuals and races can have no 
inward understanding of them ; their life and capacity are of another order. 
In the Renaissance there was an illusive attempt on the part of minds 
essentially Gothic to produce art of a Hellenic character; but the move- 
ment was one of opposition to existing life, and was carried out in virtue 
of the very life it endeavoured to oppose. Michael Angelo, for instance, 
strove to be “an artist of the Renaissance, but failed”; his was a “ Gothic 
struggle, though with Renaissance types and traditions.” 

We are introduced by Dr Spengler to three dominating Kulturs: the 
Ancient, or Hellenic; the Indian, or Magic; the Gothic, or Faustian, or 
Western. The characteristics of Ancient culture, imprinted on its mathe- 
matics as on its art, on its science as on its religion, are clearness, immediacy, 
nearness, all that pertains to the direct expression of the body; no sense 
of distance, whether of time or space; no hint of atmosphere and environ- 
ment ; Euclidean mathematics, plastic art, religious polytheism. Greek 
tragedy is of pose and attitude, not of action. Indian culture (to which 
much less study is devoted) deals with the problem of good and evil, God 
and Devil; its mathematics are algebraic; its art is of the unearthly ; its 
religion, of good and bad spirits. The characteristics of Gothic culture 
are its sense of personality and will and effort; its perception of space, of 
distance, of environment, of atmosphere. Its mathematics treat number as 
a function, not as a limit; its art is of painting and perspective, of music 
and harmony ; its religion is one of eternity and immensity. Its tragedy 
is of will and action and effort; of the individual at war with vast, un- 
explored forces. Greek culture died off into Stoicism and Epicureanism ; 
Indian, into Buddhism ; Western culture is now dying off in Industrialism, 
Mechanism, and Socialism. 

These themes are elaborated through many pages, and it is impossible 
to give adequate account of them in a short space. There are passages 
of high poetical insight, and phrases of mystical truth and beauty. We 
may note, specially, the treatment of Impressionism, as the final artistic 
expression of the Western soul, with its sense of immiensity and of 
that shadowy environment into which the individual is at last absorbed 
(pp. 384-389). Again, we may note the treatment of the relation of 
mathematics to art and life. ‘“ Mathematics are an art; a great mathe- 
matician is an artist and a visionary . . . the mathematics of the beautiful 
and the beauty of the mathematical can no longer be sundered” (p. 383). 
Then we have his insistent and beautiful treatment of Rembrandtesque 
painting. 

Altogether the character description of art and science and religion 
in their relation to each Kultur is surely, in many respects, admirable. 
But when we come to the question of the ultimate acceptance of the 
entire thesis, in which ultimate acceptance Dr Spengler firmly believes, 
some hesitation is justifiable. It is for scholars and specialists in history 
and science to apprise some of his statements and theories, and it is probable 
that many will in to suffer a process of reduction at their hands. There 
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is an obvious neglect of some of the best modern work in his treatment of 
certain philosophical and historic subjects, a neglect not justifiable in a 
work so markedly critical in character. Thus there are pages which cry 
out for some reference to the works of M. Bergson, and receive it not ; for 
some discussion of the “ Philosophy of Action,” as set forth by M. Maurice 
Blondel and Pére L. Laberthonniére, which discussion is lacking. He 
speaks often of the Mystery religions of Greece, but makes no mention 
of important modern work on the subject, such as, ¢.g., the treatises of 
Professor A. Loisy. On all these matters we must leave him in the 
hands of the expert in each subject, and must confine our attention to 
his philosophy in its general aspect; to its leading theories of relativity 
and fatalism, as applied to human life. 

If we accept those theories, as he tells us we must all eventually do, 
then we have done with any fundamental relation of man to the entire 
human race, for all men are enclosed, almost as in a prison, in their own 
Kultur, and cannot reach out of it in living s ote with any other. 
Then we have also done with any universal truth or religion ; for whereas 
every Kultur is religious, there is no religion that embraces all Kulturs. 
There is no true mission in life; there is no self-determination of individual 
or country or age. ‘There is no direct relation of the individual to the 
Eternal; he is but a subordinate factor to his own inevitable Kultur. The 
path of achievement is in acceptance of this fact, not in creativeness or 
opposition. Provincialism is non-acceptance of our fate. The element of 
the unknown, the undefined possibilities of futurity, in virtue of which men 
have ever dared their highest and best, are eliminated. No more dreams of 
a — world to which our efforts will have contributed ; no faith in a 
Kingdom of God upon earth, in a brotherhood of nations, in a future, here 
or elsewhere, in which we shall all share. The word humanity is an illusion : 
the word Kultur has usurped its place. And our lesson would seem to be 
the more bitter because our Western Kultur is on the decline, a decline 
which is as inevitable as its approaching extinction. Owing to the develop- 
ment of our historic sense we are left with the last solemn privilege of 
assisting at our own deathbed, of making our will and testament in favour 
of succeeding Kulturs, as the Western soul, weary of striving, sinks back 
into its home (p. 615). 

The theme would be indeed overwhelming, a nightmare of Coper- 
nicanism, did it not contain, unknown to the author, its own correctives— 
first of all in a vein of absurdity and exaggeration which betrays itself 
from time to time, and next in deductions which can evidently be made 
from the very theses set forth. As to these self-contained Kulturs, can it 
possibly be said that each one would have run an identical course had the 
others never existed? Could our Western culture be what it is if it had 
not succeeded to Greek culture? Dr Spengler himself would not say so. 
But, in that case, how are we to measure off the stages of birth and death— 
to say how much of the past still survives, or how much the death of one 
Kultur is affected by the birth of another? Then is it possible so to 
eliminate the influence of reaction? Is it not obvious, throughout history, 
that one extreme begets its opposite? And does not this imply a common 
and general direction, in virtue of which humanity seeks its rhythm, and 
works back from each extreme to balance and harmony? Why, again, does 
the “crowd” not understand the “artist,” if the latter merely expresses the 
Kultur to which all belong? Then our author allows that there are stages 
in the growth of the individual mind which correspond to the various 
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Kulturs he sets before us: there is a Greek stage of perception, a magic 
stage, and so on. Does not this clearly indicate the fact that all these 
phases of intellectual life have a common root in human nature as such ? 
Yet if this be so, we at once recover the unity of mankind, and the unity 
of man’s life and evolution on earth. Lastly, what is this Seelentum of 
which every Kultur is the life and expression? Is it not something funda- 
mental to all these manifestations, something greater than they, something 
that lives on even while it dies in them? Yet if this be so—and according 
to the thesis itself it must be so—then we are in presence of something 
more vital and abiding than any Kultur; comes that cannot be 
measured by our historic computations; something greater than our fate. 
In it we have at once the Unknown of philosophy, the Infinite of faith. 
In it we have something to which we can look through the prison windows 
of our Kultur; towards which we can strive with a hope which its bonds 
cannot fetter. In it we have that in which, once more, all mankind are 
united ; in which past, present, and future have one meaning and end. The 
burden of the inevitable, the fatalism of the Kultur creed are lifted; we 
have recovered our Infinite, and One, and Unknown, and with that our 
faith and our hope. In spite of the birth and death of the Kultur, the 
—— of humanity recover their eternal value; what has never been may 
yet be; and the brotherhood of mankind is restored. M. D. Perre. 


Lonpon, 





Dostoievsky and his Creation. By Yanko Lavrin.—London : 


W. Collins, Sons & Co., 1920. 


Tue present fashion in literature is psycho-analysis, In the English 
novel this is, to a great extent, of an artificial nature, and largely the 
product of a superficial study of text-books, which in some cases are them- 
selves of a decidedly unhealthy nature. In the Russian novel, however, 
it is more natural, more interesting, and of a much deeper quality than in 
the English, and, we may also add, than in the French novel. ‘The best- 
known Russian writer of this type is Dostoievsky, and the reason is not 
far to seek: what he wrote, he had experienced. 

The present book is of especial interest, for two reasons: firstly, because 
the author is a Slav who has lived for some years in Russia, where he was 
on the staff of the Novoe Vremya; secondly, because it is a really sound 
psycho-critical study of the chief characters of Dostoievsky’s works. 

Mr Lavrin starts off with a brief biographical sketch of Dostoievsky, 
which immediately places the reader in the right frame of mind for a 
serious, but nevertheless fascinating, study of the subject. This is followed 
by an essay showing the relationship between Dostoievsky and modern art, 
in the course of which the author defines the difference between realism 
and actuality: the latter being a surface view, the former a far deeper 
aspect of life, and the one displayed by Dostoievsky in his writings. 

Next we get a chapter on Dostoievsky as a psychologist, in which our 
critic says: “It is characteristic of Dostoievsky that he concerns himself 
mainly with that transient area of our consciousness where the irrational 
passes over into the rational, the unconscious into the conscious, the 
‘fantastic’ into the real. He is supreme master only on that shifting 
border where nothing is determined, fixed, and firm; where all contradic- 
tions exist side by side.” 
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From this we pass to what is probably the most interesting section of 
the book, the chapter on “'The Struggle for an Absolute Value,” where we 
find Dostoievsky asking himself: Is there a God? If not, then man’s 
existence is meaningless, and he must either end it or accept his own will 
as the absolute law. Here it is that we see, through the medium of 
Dostoievsky’s characters, the case put for and against the God-idea. As 
his creation Kirillov says: “If God exists, all is His will, and from His 
will I cannot escape”; while Karamazov thinks: “Since there is anyway 
no God, the new man may well become Man-God, even if he is the only 
one in the whole world ; and, promoted to his new position, he may light- 
heartedly overstep all the barriers of the old morality, of the old slave- 
man, if necessary. . . . ‘ All things are lawful, and that is the end of it.” 
Thus he placed his actions at the sole command of his desires ; or, as Mr 
Lavrin puts it, “he came to the logical conclusion that without God 
every possibility of such a standard (i.e. the absolute standard of good and 
evil) must be replaced by casual values, based either on the power of 
external authority or on the caprices of self-will.”. There is always a 
dilemma. 

Nor was the superman in any better position. His Raskolnikov killed 
the old woman, and could never forgive her: for, in his imagination, she 
sits and laughs at him; and, in our critic’s words, “her laughter is the 
laughter of the ‘beyond good and evil’ at the daring superman who falls 
into the net of his own self-will, and cannot find a way out of it.” 

So Dostoievsky’s characters perspiringly struggle in darkness, in an 
always vain attempt to attain light ; even as Dostoievsky himself strove to 
reach that harmony he so greatly desired but never obtained. His mental 


life was, indeed, a tragedy ; but he faced it heroically. We have much to 
learn from him, however, and, as Mr Lavrin says, “in all revolutions 
and reforms hitherto there have been only quantitative improvements.” 
Dostoievsky believed that earth is awaiting a spiritual revolution, which 
will open a new path and offer a new basis for the future of mankind. 
Wi1iiamM JoHnson. 


NoTrinGcHaM, 





A History of Penance. By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A. 2 vols.— 
London: Longmans, 1920. 


Aut readers of this book will acknowledge its value; but different readers 
will find very different values in it. Mr Watkins has given a very full 
catena of the original texts relating to canonical penance from the New 
- Testament down to a.p. 450, and a less exhaustive, but quite sufficiently 
complete, catena from thence to 1215. Each group of texts is followed 
by a detailed exposition in which the original is generally translated in 
full. Having brought us thus, step by step, down to 450, the author 
pauses to take a bisdls-aye view of those centuries in chapter ix., his first 
“ review chapter.” Another “review chapter” (xv.) sums up the centuries 
from 450 to 1215, and concludes the book. The index is rather scanty ; 
but each volume contains so full a table of contents, and such frequent 
running marginal summaries, that this defect is scarcely felt. The Greek 
accents are not always correct; but, considering the mass of quotations, 
misprints are comparatively few and trifling. e author speaks modestly 
of the work as having occupied “his available time for a good many 
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years,” and the public has to thank him for having spent his time so well. 
His book will supply a mine of information to students of this subject. 

It is when we turn from his collections to his comments and generalisa- 
tions that the greatest differences of opinion will unfold themselves amon 
his readers. Many will approach the subject with the sympathy soihinne 
by a practice which claims immemorial antiquity and direct institution 
from Christ—semper, ubique, et ab omnibus. Others will trace in it the 
tentative steps of an infant Church left by Christ to learn almost as much 
from its own failures as from its successes—constantly shifting its policy 
(as common sense dictates) with shifting circumstances—and_ finally 
adopting doctrines and practices which show far more traces of compromise 
between the hoped-for and the possible, than of direct initial inspiration 
or a steady march towards a clear-seen goal. Both, however, owe an equal 
debt to Mr Watkins's collections. 

It may be well to give a concrete instance. In 1287, Bishop Quivil of 
Exeter found in his diocese a prejudice against the sacrament of extreme 
unction. There was a belief abroad that, if the person thus anointed 
should chance to recover, he would live the rest of his life under certain 
serious disabilities—that he would be cut off from flesh-eating and from 
conjugal relations, and would be forbidden ever to go barefoot: 
“ wherefore,” writes the Bishop in his synodal decrees, “ they can scarce be 
induced to take this sacrament even in extremis.” A generation earlier, we 
get the same evidence from South Germany, on the authority of Brother 
Berthold v. Regensburg, whom Roger Bacon extolled as the greatest 
preacher of his day. Embedded in the mass of later medieval superstitions 
and abuses, these two notices lose half their significance; we stumble 
across them, recognise the probability that they are pagan survivals in 
some form, and pass on. But our hasty guess was wrong: these are fossils 
not of paganism but of an earlier papacy which is already strange and 
forgotten in the century of Aquinas and Dante. About the year 390, 
Pope Siricius had in fact decreed such disabilities for all reconciled 
penitents. As Mr Watkins puts it (p. 412): “This section reveals a develop- 
ment of the penitential system which has not yet come under notice. 
Penance involves grave disabilities in the whole remaining term of life 
when the penance is done and the person restored to communion. No 
penitent may undertake military service. No penitent is to be found at 
the games of the circus. No penitent may after penance marry. No 
married penitents may after penance resume the cohabitation of marriage. 
The severity of these restrictions is startling. At the beginning of the 
fourth century in the Roman Church under Marcellus and Eusebius the 
imposing of penance at all had involved a grave conflict of parties, which 
had resulted in riot and bloodshed. At the end of the century penance is 
not only an established observance for certain grave sins, but it involves 
these almost savage privations, even when the penance is finished, and the 
penitent restored.” Those thirteenth-century superstitions come no more 
into Mr Watkins's purview than Siricius’s decree came into that of 
Quivil or Berthold; but, when once we put them together, their significance 
is obvious. 

If with this passage we compare our author’s other evidence on the 
same subject (pp. 482, 752), we are led to further reflections which it is 
difficult to reconcile with his general conclusions. He sees clearly, in 
detail, the anomalies and contradictions which marked this penitential 
system from the very first. He looks upon the earliest “binding and 
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loosing ” by the bishop (later, by the priest) as a parallel grace to that of 
baptism, and seems only imperfectly to realise the difficulty thus imported 
(pp. 466-7). Baptism not only needed no bishop or priest, but, even to the 
present day, the Roman Catholic Church decides that a woman, or even a 
pagan, may baptize a child into Christianity. Again, when we are told 
that the “ binding and loosing. will be ratified in heaven,” yet “this need 
not foreclose the final judgment of the Lord,” though there is no contra- 
diction in terms, yet it is difficult to reconcile the two statements in any 
sense which would essentially differentiate the power of the Catholic 
= from that of a Quaker; the second seems to qualify binding and 
loosing into a mere matter of degree (pp. vii-viii). Thirdly, the 
astounding uncertainty which meets us on the very threshold, as to the 
true reading or interpretation of the “apostolic decree,” needs a good deal 
more explanation than Mr Watkins seems to realise (p. 11). He shirks 
nothing consciously ; repeatedly he points out the contradictions in theory 
and practice: “a remarkable variety of practice ... a discipline of 
startling severity . . . a fulness of relaxation hardly less startling” ; “ this 
[contrast] is remarkable”; “considerable hesitation was expressed in the 
Church”; “curious half-way utterances”; “the Western Churches dis- 
played a rigidity unknown in the East” (pp. 478, 481, 751-2). He 
frankly admits the complete failure of the ancient system of public 
penance (pp. 752-3). But this raises no deeper doubts in his sala and 
he ends in a tone of gratulation (p. 771): “So greatly varied is the practice 
of the Church in the first twelve centuries of Christianity. It was to mortal 
men that the commission of the Lord had been conveyed; and it was in 
the human exercise of the commission that all this varied experience found 
place. The Catholic student will expect that the bishops and priests of 
the Church have not been left without the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
the adaptation of their ministry to the varying needs of countries, times, 
and men’s manners.” Others, reviewing the same facts, might conclude 
less optimistically. If we could persuade a visitor from another planet to 
study (say) the rise and progress of the Society of Friends and this learned 
History of Penance; if we besought him to decide for us which was of 
mere human invention, and which was inspired directly by the teaching of 
God Almighty, would he indeed give a clear verdict for the Catholic 
institution? For it must be remembered that Mr Watkins's survey takes 
no notice, in virtue of his natural limitations, of the many abuses which, 
as collected by Dr H. C. Lea, carry the modern reader back into so strange 
an ecclesiastical atmosphere. G. G. Couron. 


Great Suetrorp, Camsripaer. 








